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PRIOR’S LIFE OF MALONE, 


A Goop deal of ingenuity has been 
expended in the attempt to deter- 
mine at what precise period it first 
becomes proper to allow personal 
memoirs to see the light. ere can 
be no doubt that for certain reasons, 
and as regards certain readers, the 
sooner the thing is done the better. 
ile the man, and his friends, 
and his enemies, and his epoch, 
are nearest and newest, his say- 
ings and doings may be magnet to 
possess their maximum import- 
ance. At least they may be so 
esteemed until, by the lapse of time, 
a period arrives when the interest 
with which they are invested is 
ounded on a quality the opposite to 
that we have specified, deriving its 
origin from the very strangeness of 
the individual and of the times to 
which he belonged. Thus it is with 
personal memoirs as with the fruit 
of the vine—which is sweet as it is 
gathered fresh from the tree, though 
it is invested with a yet higher 
flavour after its juice has fermented, 
and been buried in the darkness of 
the cellar till it has ripened into the 
luscious maturity of a Hock or a 
Tokay. 
h neoees there are innumer- 
ifficulties in the way of the 
preservation of materials until they 
acquire this ultimate value, and few 
inducements to bin them, as it were, 


until they are imbued with the aroma 
of antiquity ; the temptationis strong 
to gather the fresh clusters, and offer 
the feast to the indiscriminate appe- 
tite of the world. One objection, 
and one alone, checks, in numberless 
instances, the caterer’s hand. If a 
man has been in the habit of speak- 
ing or writing freely to his private 
friends and on confidential subjects, 
it may be considered as pretty cer- 
tain that he has said or written 
what some peo le would rather not 
hear or read. There will be stones, 
as well as juice, in the grape. If his 
ideas have any claim to be valuable, 
they must have grounded opinions ; 
and, unless he happened to be exempt 
from the ordinary infirmities of 
nature, he must have had some pre- 
judices, some predilections, some 
aversions, which found their way 
Gane his lips or his pen. A man 
must have been more than human, 
in temper or in cunning, who, in 
turning the lining of his mind, as it 
were, out towards his friends day 
after day, and year after year, should 
never have disclosed a knot, a thread, 
a needle-mark, underlying the fair 
pattern of the exterior. Hence, until 
the circle in which he moved has 
been finally broken up ; until those 
who had swept closest to him with- 
out ruffling the silk of their vanity 
and self-complacency have laid those 
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garments aside for ever—in short 
until the events in which he had 
been concerned, or on which he 
commented, have been finally be- 
queathed to history by the testaments 
of those who had been the actors in 
them, it is, as a general rule, unwise 
as regards his own fame, and cruel as 
regards others, to withdraw a veil 
which the very fact of the privacy 
of the communications proves the 
writer never would have himself re- 
moved as long as there were friends 
or enemies in existence to take a ool 
sonal interest in the matter. This 
objection stays the hand of many an 
editor. On the other hand, there are 
few literary executors of deceased cele- 
brities who feel themselves called upon 
to transmit the materials at their dis- 
posal to a generation in whose hands 
they will have become fossil speci- 
mens of an unknown period; the 
majority of well-judging conservators 
of such property confine themselves 
to the task of watching for the first 
opportunity on which they can de- 
cently agen the defunct owner to 
8 or himself. And there can be 


no doubt, for recent examples prove 
it, that in their eagerness, some ad- 


ministrators to effects of the nature 
we allude to, have evinced but small 
regard for the sensitiveness of those 
surviving individuals, or of those sur- 
ave geomet of individuals, who are 
brought, against their will, and with- 
out the ee of resistance, before 
the world. There is strong tempta- 
tion to be premature. What is 
fresh is racy ; what is personally felt 
will induce remark and discussion ; 
what is remarked and discussed will 
command public attention. Exactl 
in proportion as the sting is removed, 
the interest is lessened. More credit, 
therefore, to the self-restraining dis- 
cretion which has withheld the 
memoirs before us from publicity as 
long as there was a chance of any 
thing they contained wounding the 
most morbid sensibility of any living 
person. 

The era which Malone’s biography 
illustrates may be appropriately 
termed the transition one, when the 
Johnsonian style of thought, diction, 
and life was lapsing into that of the 
present century. In the earlier part 
of the critic’s career he was the asso- 
ciate of the group who stand before 
us in the life-like colouring of Bos- 
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well’s portraiture. In the latter years 
of his life we find those come about 
him who figured upon a stage to 
which the dim recollections of some 
of the older members of existing 
society can stretch. 

In tone of thought, in literary pre- 
dilections, in views of life,in habitsand 
manners, Malone undoubtedly belong- 
ed to the earlier period. He was John- 
sonian, when the world was beginning 
to enter upon the era of Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Scott. His 
coat retained the cut, and his hair the 
powder, of the eighteenth century, 
down to the conclusion of the Penin- 
sular war. And whereas there were 
spirits, duringtheremoter stages of his 
social march, which forestalled the 
supervening mental crisis, as prophetic 
intellects were found to foretell the 
political convulsions out of which the 
a of Europe has been projected, 

e presented in himself a tolerably 
conspicuous instance of the man of 
letters who could afford to remain be- 
hind his day, and content himself with 
bringing up the rear, as it were, in the 
intellectual procession out of one 
century into another. Thus he 
and a few others of a similar stamp 
in politics, letters, and religion, kept 
the change in England from exhibit- 
ing the abruptness of a paroxysm, as 
it did elsewhere. Such men reach 
back their hands to those behind them 
while others are stretching forward 
theirs to what is before, and keep the 
chain unbroken along which the minds 
of men slide, as it were, from one level 
of conventional development to ano- 
ther. Itis not necessary that these 
should be great men—indeed, it sel- 
dom happens that they are. But, in 
however secondary a rank they may 
be classed, they serve the purpons of 
connecting leading minds and leading 
men together equally well, and at last 
are suffered to assume the place, in a 
new era, of celebrities which belonged 
to an older one, occupying, in their 
Snare capacity, a position to 
which personally they could scarcely 
lay valid claim. 

And thus it has happened in the 
instance before us. For a certain 
number of years at the commencement 
of the present century, Edmond Ma- 
lone survived, with a few others, like 
the spiritof the Johnsonian epoch. At 
his table, still furnished with the old- 
fashioned dainties, gastronomic and 
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intellectual, that had tickled the fas- 
tidious palates of defunct celebrities, 
Windham, the younger Boswell, John 
Kemble, Courtenay, Canning, recog- 
nised in their host the embodiment of 
the mighty past, and dreamed—or 
drank—themselves back amidst the 
carousals of the “Literary Club ;” 
while at the very same time the enter- 
tainer, thus glorified in his represen- 
tative capacity, was in the flesh main- 
taining a correspondence with Gifford, 
Dr. Barrett (our “Jackey’’), and other 
mere mortals of the less mythological 
period with which elderly men can at 
this day tax their memories. 

We hold it, therefore, to have been 
a judicious thing of Sir James Prior 
to have undertaken the biography of 
this half-ancient, half-modern, half- 
classic, half-contemporary man of let- 
ters; and to have illustrated in him 
a period which had scarcely been kept 
in sufficiently full a light previously. 
To us, of course, it must be a special 
recommendation that his hero was 
an Irishman ; though if any country- 
man of ours has deserved to be classed 
as broadly British, and could lay 
claim to stand clear of a distinctive 
nationality, having merged minor cha- 
racteristics in imperial tastes, habits, 
and Se oe it is surely Malone. 
Among the celebrities of another era 
we find him linking himself with 
Shakspeare,—out of the eminent men 
of his day he chose for his associates 
the thoroughly English Johnson, as 
well as the thoroughly Scottish Bos- 
well, and the poten so: Pla Irish Gold- 
smith ;—and owned as much sympa- 
thy with the native genius of a Garrick 
and a Reynolds, as with the lofty ta- 
lents of his own countrymen, Burke 
and Lord Charlemont. Perhaps, in- 
deed, he might more properly be term- 
ed a Londoner than an Englishman. 
The metropolis was to him the world. 
People lived, for him, while they re- 
mained within reach of Foley place ; 
they died, to his grief and sorrow, 
when they went to their homes, if 
those homes were beyond the sound 
of Bow-bells ;—to be restored, how- 
ever, to their old vitality, should 
oe more appear on the horizon 
of London life. Artificial were the 


man’s ways, tastes, habits, Cone, 
style, every thing but his heart. That 
was natural, and imbued with all an 
Irishman’s honesty and warmth. 
Edmond Malone, so well known as 
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the commentator on Shakspeare, was 
born in Dublin, in the year 1741. He 
was sent to a school in that city kept 
by Dr. Ford, where he reckoned 
amongst his schoolfellows his brother 
Richard (afterwards Lord Sunderlin), 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Sheffield, and 
Captain Jephson. At this school 
plays were performed by the boys, 
0 it is very naturally believed that 
to these performances was due, in the 
case of Malone as well as in that of at 
least one other of the youthful corps, 
that taste for theatrical literature 
which a future time so thoroughly 
developed. Malone’s habits, however, 
were those of a steady reader. He 
was, to use the words of Sir James 
Prior, “a remorseless inquirer.” His 
family seemed to consider him en- 
dued with such qualities as cut him out 
by nature for the bench. His grand- 
father, his father, and his uncle, had 
all attained celebrity at the bar, and it 
was reasonably expected that qualities 
such as he thus early displayed might, 
in such a family, be considered the 
earnest of a tolerably sure and speed 
success in that profession. Accord- 
ingly, in 1763 he was entered of the 
Inner Temple, and commenced what 
were conventionally called legal stu- 
dies ; confined in too many instances 
tothe consumption ofa certain amount 
of provisionsin one or other of the Inns 
of Court. But he seems to have early 
found, as others had done before him, 
that the “Grecian” in the Strand pre- 
sented superior attractions even to 
the Inner Temple Hall ; and became 
before very long so perfectly satisfied 
as to the justice of his choice, that 
he did not scruple to sound the praises 
of the coffee-house in question in the 
ears of his own father. 

At the age of about twenty-five 
Malone formed the acquaintance of 
Dr. Johnson. The Shaksperean rage 
naturally drew them together. e 
learn from a letter addressed to the 
former by Mr. Chetwood, a friend 
of his, that he failed, with all his 
acuteness, to discover under the ex- 
ternal semblance of indolence with 
which “ the great lexicographer” was 
cloaked, that indefatigable and indo- 
mitable energy of application which 
had soddunel one of the greatest 
marvels of individual industry the 
world had ever seen. Johnson he 
considered a man. He spoke of 
him as such. obody who under- 
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stood him could have made the re- 
mark, without expressly limiting it to 
the outward habit of his body, in no- 
table contrast with the tone and tem- 
per of his soul. 

Malone was called to the Irish bar— 
but did not come—at least, in the full 
sense of the word. He practised, as 
it was courteously called, for a few 
years ; took the idea of representing 
a constituency—the University, if it 
might be—in Parliament; lost his fa- 
ther and uncle ; began to muse with 
sighs upon the “ Grecian ;” seized in- 
to net and clutched, George 
Steevens, the editor of Shakspeare ; 
commenced a correspondence with 
Lord Charlemont ; and at last, as we 
learn by a special memorandum in 
his own handwriting, finally quitted 
Treland on the Ist of May, 1777, and 
— from See ° all —— 
and purposes, an Englishman for the 
rest of his life. We cannot help think- 
ing that it was scarcely necessary for 
Sir James Prior to seek for the origin 
of his critical tastes in his legal stu- 
dies, even assuming that they were to 
his mind, and were prosecuted with 
vigour. It was at school, as we 
have seen, that the passion for the 
drama took possession of his soul. 
Why Coke upon Littleton should be 
required to fan the flame is not so 
very obvious; yet the biographer 
thinks it clear, as far as we can 
make out the meaning of the follow- 
ing slightly obscure passage :— 


** Little connected as the subjects may 
seem, frequent explorations of black-let- 
ter law—fond as he was of going to the 
basis of all things—led him onward to 
the taste for its poetry and dramatic li- 
terature. ‘The love of things ancient, 
says Bacon, ‘doth argue stayedness ;’ 
and between a staid lawyer and staid 
critic, both being devoted to the balance 
of evidence, there is perhaps less differ- 
ence than at first view may appear.” 


However this may be, Malone cer- 
tainly entered the arena of Shak- 
sperean controversy with a sort of 
frigid enthusiasm, which promised, 
by its strength and temperature, to 
be abiding. The era was that of the 
Johnson and Steevens’ edition. The 
minds of men were in a sort of revi- 
val state on the subject. Much had 
been done, but much remained to do; 
and for that residuary labour no man 
was better qualified than our author. 
Johnson, as Sir James Prior has well 
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said, disdained to place the great 
omg upon the literary dissecting-ta- 

le, to be sliced into a thing of words, 
syllables, or phrases. On Steevens 
devolved this task—but it was done 
imperfectly by him ; and he had, as 
is well known, the unhappy art of 
making enemies. 

Here, then, was room for Malone. 


** Upon this extended canvas he set to 
work with characteristic zeal. No pub- 
lication of the age of Elizabeth, her pre- 
decessors or successors, in the form of 
poem, drama, pamphlet, or miscellane- 
ous tract, was neglected. Manuscripts, 
wherever found, were carefully con- 
sulted; no expense or application was 
spared to exhume something like truth 
and substance out of the graveyards of 
time. Collectors, antiquaries, and col- 
lege men, whose lives had been spent in 
storing their shelves or their memories 
with knowledge of the past, were soli- 
cited to disburse such acquisitions as 
could be turned to account.” 


Whatever others may think of the 
natural connexion between the study 
of the law and that of dramatic lite- 
rature, it is to be inferred from the 
following letter that Malone did not 
give the world credit for being likel 
to perceive at once their affinity. It 
is addressed to him by his friend Lord 
Charlemont, of whose correspondence 
several valuable specimens are given 
in the volume :— 


** Marino, August 18th, 1777, 

‘* My pear Matone,—I cannot give 
you a stronger proof of my approbation 
of the subject which procured me the 
pleasure of your letter than by thus sit- 
ting down to answer it, though scarcely 
able to write from the effects of a disa- 
greeable nervous complaint in my head 
and eyes. That some wise ones may 
smile at your lucubrations, I doubt not ; 
but let them smile. There is nothing 
more despicable than their censure. 
For surely that wisdom may be account- 
ed folly which would cut off one princi- 
pal source of innocent amusement from 
a state which seems to stand in need of 
every such assistance to render it toler- 
able. One of the Roman emperors is 
said to have offered a reward to any one 
who should invent a new pleasure ; and 
if to pleasure he had added the epithet 
innocent, I should highly approve of his 
design, certain as I am that such inven- 
tion would do more real service and 
much less injury to mankind than all 
the wise speculations of philosophers 
from Epicurus to Voltaire. 

‘‘ For my own part. I will never be 
laughed out of my amusements till they 
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shall have proved hurtful to society, but 
will boldly proceed in those pursuits 
which, though they cannot be deemed 
the fruits of literature, may at least be 
styled its flowers. Such is my opinion 
of the more trifling literary amusements. 
But your undertaking, my dear Ned, 
needs not any such apology. The his- 
tory of man is on all hands allowed to 
be the most important study of the hu- 
man mind; and what is your chronolo- 
gical account of the writings of Shaks- 
peare other than the history of the pro- 
gress of the greatest genius that ever 
honoured and delighted human nature?” 


There were, no doubt, various sound 
and sensible reasons why the advice 
of his friends should be taken, and 
Shakspeare abandoned. All lausi- 
bility, all seemliness, all worldly logic 
was for it. A seat in Parliament—a 
silk gown, in time to be decked with 
ermine—a wife—were alternately 
held up before his eyes. No use. 
His mind was made up. Nature had 
destined him to be a man of letters, 
and she was not to be pitchforked 
out of her purpose by any considera- 
om s expediency or Sanna 

n Jani , 1778, a n at- 
tempt to scale Py a in which 
the Plays of S. eare were written. 
This essay, as ultimately modified, 
has been justly considered as the first 
attempt to deal with the difficulties 
connected with the writings of Shak- 
speare on philosophical principles. 

t was the result of a vast deal of 
research, the author having spared 
neither money nor labour to 
himself of the materials the for 
his pu There was but one 
opinion of the Essay. Johnson was 
loud in its praise. Steevens himself 
admitted its merits as long as he con- 
ceived it might be estimated as an 
appendix or addendum to his own 
tion. A second work, brought out 
by Malone, in 1780, by way of supple- 
ment to the Johnson and Steevens’ 
edition, and containing the doubtful 
lays and poems, was suffered to see the 
ight without exciting the jealousy of 
the nettlesome commentator. It was 
not till a later period, when Malone, 
encouraged by the unequivocal verdict 
of men of letters on his published 
essays, had determined on printing 
an edition of Shakspeare of his own, 
that Steevens broke out in the cha- 
racter of a rival and detractor. From 
thenceforward he lost no opportunity 
of cavilling at the criticism and editor- 
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ship of his quondam friend, though 
it appears by the letters of Lord 
Charlemont, Captain Jephson, and 
others, that he only succeeded in dis- 
ce the men who had respected 

is labours, humble as they were, 
so long as he prosecuted them for the 
love of learning, and not from the 
hatred of learned competitors. 

In the year 1790 appeared “The 
Plays and Poems of William Shak- 
speare,” by Edmond Malone. This 
edition, or its reproduction, is on the 
shelves of every library. The most 
accomplished students of the bard 
were more than satisfied with the 
performance. 


** Among these were Warton, Farmer, 
Bishop Percy, and many others. While 
men of more general celebrity, like 
Burke, Wyndham, Reynolds, Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, Courtenay, and a few more, 
gave testimony which might almost have 
made a reputation. With the public he 
was no less successful. In fifteen months 
a large edition was nearly sold. So un- 
equivocal was the encouragement, that 
for those who objected to the rather un- 
satisfactory nature of the paper and 
type, he was induced to offer proposals 
for another edition in fifteen royal quarto 
volumes, of which we have an intima- 
tion in a pamphlet published soon after- 
ward. But it was never executed.” 


The following letter from Burke is 
happily worded :— 


‘¢ Upon coming to my new habitation 
in town, I found your valuable work 
upon my table. I take it as a very good 
earnest of the instruction and pleasure 
which may be yet reserved for my de- 
clining years. Though I have had many 
little arrangements to make both of a 
public and private nature, my occupa- 
tions were not able to overrule my curi- 
osity, nor to prevent me from going 
through almost the whole of your able, 
exact, and interesting history of the 
stage. 

“A history of the stage is no trivial 
thing to those who wish to study human 
nature in all shapes and positions. It is 
of all things the most instructive to see 
not only the reflection of manners and 
characters at several periods, but the 
modes of making their reflection, and 
the manner of adapting it at those periods 
to the taste and disposition of mankind. 
The stage indeed may be considered as 
the republic of active literature, and its 
history as the history of that state. The 
great events of political history when not 
combined with the same helps towards 
the study of the manners and characters 
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of men, must be a study of an inferior 
nature. 

**You have taken infinite pains, and 
pursued your inquiries with great saga- 
city, not only in this respect, but in such 
of your notes as hitherto I have been 
able to peruse. You have earned your 
repose by public spirited labour. But I 
cannot help hoping that when you have 
given yourself the relaxation which you 
will find necessary to your health, if you 
are not called to exert your great talents, 
and employ your great acquisitions in 
the transitory service to your country 
which is done in active life, you will 
continue to do that permanent service 
which it receives from the labours of 
those who know how to make the silence 
of their closets more beneficial to the 
world than all the noise and bustle of 
courts, senates, and camps. 

**I beg leave to send you a pamphlet 
which I have lately published.* It is of 
an edition more correct I think, than 
any of the first ; and rendered more 
clear in points where, I thought, in 
looking over again what I had written, 
there was some obscurity. Pray donot 
think my not having done this more 
early was owing to neglect or oblivion, 
or een any want of the highest and 
most sincere respect to you; but the 
truth is (and I have no doubt you will 
believe me) that it was a point of deli- 
cacy which prevented me from doing 
myself that honour. I well knew that 
the publication of your Shakspeare was 
hourly expected ; and I thought if I had 
sent that small donum, the fruit of a few 
weeks, I might have subjected myself to 
the suspicion of a little Diomedean 
policy, in drawing from you a return of 
the value of a hundred cows for my 
nine. But you have led the way, and 
have sent me gold, which I can only re- 

y you in my brass. But pray admit 
it on your shelves; and you will show 
yourself generous in your acceptance as 
well as your gift.” 


Such were the testimonials which 
greeted our editor on every side. The 
work was, in fact, an exhaustive com- 
mentary on the poet. It filled eleven 
volumes. 

** The preface occupied above seventy 

8; followed by that of Dr. Johnson; 
teevens’ Advertisement; ancient trans- 
lations from classic authors, chiefly by 
Steevens; Pope’s preface ; dedication 
and preface of Heminge and Condell ; 
Rowe’s life of Shakspeare augmented by 
the Editor; anecdotes of Shakspeare 
from Oldys’ MS.; Shakspeare’s will ; 
mortgage made by him in 1612-13 ; com- 
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mendatory verses on Shakspeare by 
writers of more or less eminence; ancient 
editions of his plays and poems; de- 
tached criticisms upon him; entries 
upon the books of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, chiefly by Steevens ; essay by the 
editor on the chronology of the plays, 
with additions; a paper on Shakspeare, 
Ford, and Ben Jonson. In the second 
part of the first volume is a historical 
account of the English stage, occupying 
above three hundred pages.” 


Boswell poured letters upon the 
critic— 

‘*The appearance of Malone's Shak- 
speare, on the 29th November, was not 
attended with any external noise; but I 
suppose no publication seized more 
— and surely on the attention of 
those for whose critical taste it was 
chiefly intended. At the Club, on 
Tuesday, where I met Sir Joshua, Dr. 
Warren, Lord Ossory, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Wyndham, and Burke in the 
chair, Burke was so full of his anti- 
French Revolution rage, and poured it 
out so copiously, that we had almost 
nothing else. e, however, found time 
to praise the clearness and accuracy of 
your dramatic history ; and Wyndham 
found fault with you for not taking the 
profits of so laborious a work. Sir 
Joshua is pleased, though he would 
gladly have seen more disquisition—you 
understand me! Mr. Daines Barring- 
ton is exceedingly gratified. He regrets 
that there aoa be a dryness between 
you and Steevens, as you have treated 
him with great respect. I understand 
that, in a short time, there will not be 
one of your books to be had for love or 
money.” 


Three days afterwards, as Sir James 
Prior tells us, Boswell writes thus :— 


*«T dined last Saturday at Sir Joshua's, 
with Mr. Burke, his lady, son and niece, 
Lord Palmerston, Wyndham, Dr. Law- 
rence, Dr. Blagden, Dr. Burney, Sir 
Abraham Hume, Sir William Scott. 
In the evening, Burke told me he had 
read your Henry VJ. with all its accom- 

animents, and it was ‘exceedingly well 
one.’ He left us for some time; I sup- 
on some of his cursed politics; but 

e returned. I at him again, and heard 
from his lips what, believe me, I de- 
lighted to hear, and took care to write 
down soon after:—‘I have read his 
Soy of the Stage, which is a very 
capital piece of criticism and anti- 
agrarianism. I shall now read all Shak- 
speare through, in a very different man- 
ner from what I have yet done, when I 





* ‘* Reflections on the Revolution in France.” 
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have got such a commentator.’ Will 
not this do for you, my friend?” 

It is only natural to suppose that 
such success must have provoked the 
usual amount of jealousy. There 
were more Steevenses than one in the 
world. In 1792 Malone was assailed 
by the eccentric Ritson in a tract 
which was principally remarkable as 
the means of drawing forth from the 
commentator, in his reply, some curi- 
ous facts relative to his own labours. 
He states that he had considered it 
his duty, in order to insure a genuine 
text, to collate, word by word, every 
line of Shakspeare’s plays and poems, 
with the orignal ia authentic copies. 
By this laborious process he obtained 
one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
Sour emendations of the text. The 
number of lines collated in the plays 
amounted to nearly one hundred 
thousand. As, out of the thirteen 
errors with which he was charged 
by Ritson, five were proved to be 
the caviller’s own—the remaining 
eight constitute the sum-total of 
inaccuracies detected in this elabo- 
rate and arduous work by an indus- 
trious enemy. No doubt some addi- 
tions have sinee been made to the 
list, and, what is of more consequence, 
a higher and more enlarged style of 
criticism has in a great measure super- 
seded the microscopic investigations 
of that period; but this does not 
necessarily detract from the merit of 
those who pursued their labours in a 
more minute spirit. On the con- 
trary, many of the bold and broad 
deductions of the present day are 
based on the industrious attention to 
small things which characterized a 
preceding age, just as the generaliza- 
tions of he osophy are so often found 
to own their origin to the revelations 
of the microscope. We are notsorry, 
therefore, to have found an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating the claims of 
our countryman Malone to that place 
amongst the illustrators of the immor- 
tal bard which too many of the critics 
who stand on the vantage ground of 
to-day seem ready to sneer him down 
from. There can be no doubt that 
his edition is not what would now be 
considered, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, a drawing-room book ; it is 
alike unsuited to the —— 
and to the patience of the common 
reader ; it is emphatically a library 
edition. This it was which stood so 
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long in the way of the publication of 
asecond edition. Students were sup- 
= ; the public preferred what was 
ess costly and less profound. Homceo- 
pathic annotation was found to work 
upon ordinary mental constitutions as 
effectually as the drug, and more 
manageably and agreeably; and this is 
now so well understood as to render 
it unlikely that, in future, any mere 
scholastic commentary on the Bard of 
Avon, reaching an unwieldy bulk, and 
costing a ruinous price, will find a 
ready sale with the British public. 
Elegance of illustration, and judici- 
ousness in selection from previous 
criticisms, must henceforward form 
the great recommendation of any 
edition of Shakspeare calculated to 
stand afair chanceof extensive favour. 
If the microscope is to be again ap- 
plied, it must be by the literary 
amateur, whose labours will, of course, 
be theirown reward. Malone's death 
prevented his making an experiment 
which he had much at heart for a con- 
siderable time; and nothing but a 
cheap reprint (all connexion with 
which he disclaimed) was given to the 
public during his lifetime. 

Malone’s literary labours were not 
at anend. In 1800 appeared, in four 
volumes, “The Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Prose Works of John Dryden; 
with an Account of the Life an 
Writings of the Author.” This work, 
like the former, drew upon the au- 
thor the attacks of certain amongst 
the “wits” of the age. Mr. George 
Hardinge issued a “bulky pamphlet” 
or two in ridicule of it, which the 
biographer had the good sense to let 

ass by in silence. Of the work 
itself, the opinion of Sir Walter Scott 
may be taken as authoritative :— 

** «In the biographical memoir,’ he 
says, ‘it would have been hard toe 
that the editor should rival the criticism 
of Johnson, or produce facts which had 
escaped the accuracy of Malone . . . 
whose industry has removed the clouds 
which so long hung over the events of 
Dryden's life.’* 


Sir James Prior adds— 


‘The book remains a standard of 
authority of the times and matters of 
which it treats. And there are few who 
oe attachment to letters or to know- 
edge of many of the writers or writings 
of that day, but confess their obligations 
to the Life of Dryden.” 


The discovery of some tracts of the 
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age of Elizabeth, connected with the 
settlement of the colony of Virginia, 
as- bearing upon the question of the 
origin of the play of the Tempest, led 
to the publication, in 1808, by Malone, 
of a tract on the subject, which, how- 
ever, he confined as much as possible 
to a circulation among his friends. 
Later still, he edited a piece entitled 
Parliamentary Logick, by a deceased 
associate of hie, William Gerard 
Hamilton, better known by the s0- 
briquet of “ Single-speech Hamilton,” 
who had died in 1796 ; to which he 
prefixed a memoir of the author. To 
this he did not affix his name as 
editor. On the death of his friend 
Windham, as Sir James Prior in- 
forms us, he printed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazime a short statement 
“to correct erroneous rumours re- 
ding the manner of an event so 
ttle expected by the world.” This 
was reprinted, in an extended form, 
as a pamphlet, for distribution 
amongst the public and private 
friends of his deceased friend. 


The labours of the indefatigable 
litterateur were now nearly termi- 
nated. Somethin 
thought, about a 


was said, and 
ife of Mason the 
Poet. An essay on the metre and 
phraseology of Shakspeare was ac- 
tually undertaken. The reprint of 
Boswell’s Johnson in 1811 was noted, 
as three previous editions had been. 
We find the critic, now at last fail- 
ing in health and spirits, still engaged 
in April 1812, in noting his favourite 
author, as a regular daily employ- 
ment. In one of the last letters he 
ever wrote, the concluding words are 
these—“ My kindest love to my dear 
Shakspeare associate.” He was evi- 
dently dying. In the words of Sir 
James Prior— 

** About a fortnight more elapsed ere 
the secret was disclosed by himself to 
Lady Sunderlin. The heaviest of pres- 
sures was upon him. The shadow of 
the destroyer flitted around, and ob- 
viously influenced the tremulous hand 
that aimed to tell its story of suffering 
without inflicting painful recitals upon 
others. With the ease of his dear sis- 
ters ever in view, he attempts to pre- 
scribe for the one, and hint something 
like consolation to the other. The 
allusion to Mrs. Smith respecting his 
studies is almost affecting. It is, in- 
deed, love te the last — Devotion to 
Shakspeare in the struggle with Death!” 


A letter, dated the 4th of May, 
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They 


opened the eyes of his oer 
is sum- 


hastened from Ireland at 
mons :— 


‘*His brother and sister Catherine 
soon reached Foley Place, and rendered 
such aid and sympathy as devoted af- 
fection could bestow. But the dart had 
been thrown with too fatal precision. 
An exhausted frame could not long sus- 
tain itself against increasing debility, 
former excesses in study, sedentary 
habits, and the weight of seventy-one 
years. He expired on the 25th May, 
1812.” 


Thus this kindly-hearted and ac- 
complished old gentleman closed his 
earthly labours for ever. He had 
taken no first place in the public eye, 
and had contrived to let life pass 
over without contracting those family 
ties which might have perpetuated 
his name at least as a member of the 
peerage the title of Sunderlin, borne 

y his brother, having been, in fact, 
entailed upon him. One or two late 
attempts he appears indeed to have 
made to give himself a companion in 
his declining years; but it may be 
assumed that had they been prose- 
cuted with a more determined energy 
they would have been more success- 
ful. It seems probable that to the 
muse the predominant place in the 
suitor’s heart was given too undis- 
guisedly not to excite the jealousy 
and influence the decision of the less 
ethereal rival. He must be consid- 
ered as an unambitious man, there- 
fore. He knew his place, and was 
content to fill it honourably and re- 
spectably. He lay near the hearts of 
most of the conspicuous men of his 
age; and that envied place he at- 
tained and occupied without having 
for an instant descended from his in- 
dependence to imitate the example 
of many of those about him—on the 
one hand, by traducing rival celebri- 
ties, or on the other, by truckling to 
or toadying personages whose emi- 
nence might upheave his mediocrity 
along with it. To feel that this scho- 
lar and gentleman was an Irishman, 
we confess gives us genuine satisfac- 
tion. That he did not occupy himself 
on Irish affairs and Irish questions was 
scarcely his fault. Had he adopted 
politics as his pursuit, he might pos- 
sibly have earned the nickname of 
his friend Hamilton. At the bar, he 
could scarcely have rivalled the suc- 
cess of others of his family now far 
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less known than himself. It is our 
deliberate belief that in what he did 
he followed his true vocation; and, 
after all, is there an Irishman at this 
day so illiberally Hibernian as not 
to feel that the mighty luminary of 
English literature is his property of 
equal right with his Saxon brother ? 
Surely, Shakspeare belongs to the 
English-speaking world at large, as 
the great masters of German litera- 
ture are held to be citizens of each 
or any of the sapere Empires which 
think and speak in a common Ger- 
man language. Ireland holds, we 
are firmly convinced, that he of her 
sons who has worn his life out in 
illustrating the masterpieces of the 
immortal Englishman has been doing 
a national work, and deserves the 
national regard accordingly. 

Having thus briefly sketched the 
outlines of the biographical memoir 
before us, it remains to speak of the 
materials which have been brought 
incidentally into Sir James Prior’s 
book. We are inclined to agree with 
those who say that the imported mat- 
ter is perhaps the most important of 
all. Not much of Malone’s corres- 
ame has been preserved. His 


iographer tells us in the Preface 


that a large portion of it was given to 
the younger Boswell, and was dis- 
rsed at his death. His letters to 


rd Charlemont have te red ; 
and it is far from improbable that 
the confidential nature of these com- 
munications, which would have lent 
them their chief interest now, was the 
cause of their being destroyed. We 
have but few letters here, though his 
epistles must have been numerous, 
and may have been valuable. Several 
letters addressed to him, or to others 
concerning him, enrich the volume. 
Among the writersare Burke, Boswell, 
Lord Charlemont, Hamilton, Flood, 
Kemble, Mason, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Horace Walpole, &e. In addition to 
this, a considerable portion of the 
eee 3 is devoted to what the editor 
has entitled “ Maloniana,” being, in 
fact, a sort of “ table-talk” recorded 
by Malone himself during a period of 
nine years, from 1783 to 1792, and 
here given pretty nearly in extenso, 
It might have been judicious to have 
slightly abridged this addendum of 
130 pages by the removal of what 
was already known, and what was 
not worth knowing. A good deal, 
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however, remains for which we ought 
to be thankful—the style of noting, 
it may be remarked, being evidently 
imitated from Boswell’s. 
But before we begin: as every thing 
relating to “The Great Lexicographer”’ 
s interest, and what follows 
as, as Sir James Prior informs 
us, escaped the research of previous 
inquirers, we give an anecdote, as 
Sir George Rose supplied it to the 
editor :— 


‘¢ Johnson, it appears, was willing to 
exchange the air of Bolt Court for that 
ofa suburban palace. He therefore ap- 
plied for a retreat where several parties 
of small means and of some public claims 
turn their eyes with similar expectations 
of finding a home, He failed—whether 
with the knowledge of his Majesty is 
doubtful, The following is the letter of 
application, and reply :— 

‘* *My Lorp,—Being wholly unknown 
to your ea I have only this apo- 
logy to make for presuming to trouble 
you with arequest, that a stranger’s pe- 
tition, if it cannot be easily granted, can 
be easily refused. 

***Some of the apartments are now 
vacant in which I am encouraged to 
hope that by application to your lordship 
I may obtain a residence. Such a grant 
would be considered by me as a great 
favour; and I hope that toa man, who 
has had the honour of vindicating his 
Majesty’s Government, a retreat in one 
of his houses may not be improperly or 
unworthily allowed. 

“**T therefore request that your lord- 
—— be pleased to grant such rooms 
in Hampton Court as shall seem proper 
to 


‘* My Lord, 
“Your lordship’s most obedient, and 
‘* Most faithful humble servant, 
‘* Sam. JOHNSON. 

** April 11, 1776.” 

**Indorsed, ‘Mr. Saml. Johnson to 
the Earl of Hertford, requesting apart- 
ments at Hampton Court, 11th May, 
1776.’ And within a memorandum of 
the answer. 

** «Lord C. presents his compliments 
to Mr. Johnson, and is sorry he cannot 
obey his commands, having already on 
ya hands many engagements unsatis- 


It is added, that as this curious in- 
cident escaped the vigilance of John- 
son’s “prying biographer,” the pre- 
sumption is either that it was with- 
held from his knowledge by a feeling 
of pride on the part of Johnson, or 
that Boswell himself had reasons of 
his own for its suppression. It is 
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, = ea at all events by dates, that 
ohnson and his biographer were in 
constant intercourse at the time when 
the letter was written, during the pe- 
riod it was under consideration, and 
when the application was refused. 

Amongst the awa there are a few 
which relate to Ireland. One of them 
records a saying of Lord Chesterfield, 
which is new to us— 

‘** Lord Chesterfield, when Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Ireland, being asked one day 
whom he thought the greatest man of 
the time, said—‘* The last man who ar- 
rived from England, be he who he 
might.” There is some truth in this. 
Dublin depends a great deal on London 
for topics of conversation, as every se- 
condary metropolis must; and the last 
man who arrives from the great scene 
of action (if of any degree of conse- 
quence) is courted as being supposed to 
know many little particulars not com- 
municated by letters or the public prints. 
Every person in a distant county-town 
in England experiences something of 
this on the arrival of a friend from the 
metropolis.” 


Steam, by sea and land, telegraphic 
wires, &c., enable us to laugh at this. 
The Irish metropolis is now, for every 

urpose of knowledge and intercourse, 
in the heart of London. Let us bless 
the labourers who have effected the 
change—men of thought, men of 
science, men of business. Lord Ches- 
terfield would probably now give a 
different answer to the question. He 
would say, “The man who can take an 
hour off the time between Dublin and 
London.” 

A piece of Swift’s doggerel some will 
still think appropriate. 

*« Having preached one Sunday at St. 
Ann’s Church, in Dublin, where there 
is only the basement of a tower without 
any spire, the building never having 
been finished, the — Archdeacon 
Mahon, who was then a boy, followed 
Swift from curiosity when he went out 
of the church, and heard him grumble 
out— 

‘A beggarly people! 
A church and no steeple !"” 

The following refers to a relative 
of Malone’s :— 

‘In a late conversation with Mr. 
Flood, s ing of my late uncle, An- 
thony Malone, he observed that such 
was Mr. Malone’s perspicuity and me- 
thod, that, during the many years they 
gat in Parliament together, Mr. Flood 
never remembered a single instance 
where any one part of Mr. M.’s speech 
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could be transferred with advantage. 
Every part seemed to follow what pre- 
ceded it so naturally that no change 
could be made for the better. 

**On my mentioning what I have said 
in the character I have given of this ex- 
traordinary man in the new Irish Peer- 
age, that he seemed to argue with some- 
what less of his usual vigour when en- 
gaged on the wrong side of the question, 
Mr. Flood happily observed that ‘he 
could not escape from the force of his 
own understanding.’” 


There is something amusing in the 
extract which follows, from the thing 
being so very likely to have oc- 
curred :— 


** Sergeant Davy was often employed 
at the Bar cf the House of Commons. 
On one occasion he called a witness to 
prove some point, and put a question of 
no great importance which was immedi- 
ately objected to by the opposite counsel. 
The counsel on both sides, according to 
the usual form, were ordered to with- 
draw, and the house began to debate on 
the propriety of the question. The dis- 
cussion lasted for some hours; but at length 
the determination being in favour of 
Davy, he was called in, and the Speaker 
informed him he might put his question. 
‘I protest, Mr. Speaker, replied Davy, 
‘I entirely forget what it was.’ This, as 
may easily be believed, threw the house 
into a roar of laughter.” 


This is said to have been communi- 
cated to Malone by Mr. William Ger- 
ard Hamilton. 

We give the next extract, for the 
purpose of pointing out what appears 
to us a misapprehension on the part 
of Malone as to the point of the criti- 
cism he comments on. The subject 
is our countryman, Goldsmith :— 

** Dr. Akenside, as Sir J. Reynolds 
told me, soon after the publication of 
Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller,’ was very libe- 
ral in its praise. A report then pre- 
vailed that it was in fact written by 
Johnson ; but Akens.de maintained that 
it was impossible, nd he particularly 
relied on two lines which he said John- 
son would not have written— 

‘ Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the 
door.’ 
Perhaps Johnson would not have used 
the familiar but forcible expression in 
the second line; and yet it is not Gold- 
smith’s, but Shakspeare’s— 
‘ = should against his murderer shut the 
oor, 

Not bear the knife myself.’— Macbeth. 
And ‘houseless’ he had from ‘ King 
Lear.” 
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“ Akenside, however, while he pointed 
out these lines as unlike Johnson’s man- 
ner, had not sagacity enough to observe 
some others which at once discovered 
his vigorous pen and cast of thought — 
‘ Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find.’ 
Johnson, in fact, wrote about sixteen 
lines of this beautiful poem, and no more, 
as he himself told Mr. Boswell, But 
Akenside never found this out.” 


We conclude that what Akenside 
took as a proof that Johnsun could 
not have written the couplet in ques- 
tion, was the making “ door” rhyme 
to “boor.” Malone by “the familiar 
but forcible expression in the second 
line,’ means “shut the door’—a 

hrase which Akenside never could 

ave supposed Johnson would have 
rejected, if it would have served his 
purpose ; but it is evident he suspects 

e may be mistaken, from his thinking 
it necessary to offer a further justifi- 
cation of the term “houseless.’ 

A curious memorandum on the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Thrale’s marriage with 
Piozsi is preserved under the date of 
August 9, but without a year. The 
dinner was at Mr. Windham’s. 

“The company, Sir William Scott, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Laurence, Sir 
Henry Englefield, and myself. A very 
pleasant day. 

**Sir Joshua and Sir W. Scott, in 
talking concerning that despicable wo- 
man Mrs. Piozzi, mentioned the letter 
which she wrote to Johnson in answer 
to his objurgatory one relative to her 
proposed marriage with an Italian singer. 
She has suppressed both letters in her 
book, and hers to Johnson happened by 
some accident not to be returned to her 
with the rest of her letters. She said in 
it among other things, as both Sir W. 
Scott and Sir Joshua agreed, that how- 
ever she might have disgraced Miss 
Salisbury by marrying the brewer, she 
could not disgrace Mrs. Thral/e by marry- 
ing Piozzi—that his profession was a li- 
beral one which could not be said of the 
other ; and she was told he excelled very 
much in his own way. 

**Of this kind of excellence however 
she all her life affected to be so little of 
a judge, as always to join with Dr. 
Johnson in inattention to music; and 
soon after her present caro sposo came to 
England, she said once to Dr. Burney, 
as he told me, we are all mightily 

easant and happy; but there is no 

aring that fellow squaring his elbows 
at the harpsichord. This was at Dr. 
Burney’s house; and the fellow was 
Piozzi. 
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‘*When she first resolved to marry 
him, Miss Burney (the authoress) lived 
with her, or was there on a visit; and on 
being consulted, remonstrated strongly 
on the impropriety of such a step. At 
length a promise was solemnly given 
that she would relinquish all thoughts of 
it. In aday ortwo afterwards she acted 
like a bedlamite, tore her hair, knocked 
her head against the wall, &c., and told 
Miss Burney she could not survive unless 
she had Piozzi. Soon afterwards she 
married him; and Miss Burney and she 
are now entirely alienated. She is now 
wholly unconnected with all her former 
friends. 

‘‘ Mr. Lysons, though a great friend 
of hers, showed Dr. Laurence, who dined 
with us this day, a little account of her 
pretty poem, ‘The Three Warnings.’ 
Of this piece, Lysons said, from some 
information he had got, that ‘the first 
hint was given to her by Johnson; that 
she brought it to him very incorrect; 
and that he not only revised it through- 
out, but supplied several new lines.’ 
Under this account, which was written 
by Lysons and shown to Mrs. Piozzi, she 
had added with respect to the statement 
of its being suggested by Johnson, ‘ That 
is not true,’ acknowledging by the ex- 
ception that the rest was true. But she 
was careless about truth, and therefore 
not to be trusted.” 


A couple more extracts before we 
quit the Maloniana. 


“ Mr. Raftor, the brother of Mrs. Clive, 
the actress, was but a bad actor, but had 
some dry humour. Having described 
some wretched situation in which he had 
once been, Garrick said he had no pati- 
ence with him for not having made some 
effort to relieve himself. ‘Why, what 
would you have me do?’ replied Raftor ; 
‘I was cut down twice!’” 


_ Admiral Payne figured a good deal 
in Brighton and Pall Mall more than 
half a century ago. 

** A reply of his to a visitor at Carlton 
House is still remembered. ‘I believe, 
sir,’ said the inquirer, ‘ you were bred to 
the sea?’ ‘No, sir; the sea was bread 
to me, and d—d hard bread it has been!’ ” 


Of the correspondence we can af- 
ford space for but few specimens 
pe there is a great deal of it well 


worth transferring to our pages. The 
following letter from John Kemble, 
then in Dublin, is curious on more 
accounts than one. The friend on 
whom he playfully recommends the 
critic to pass off a joke is Robert 
Jephson, a wit and dramatist of the 
day, with whose family Malone lived 
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on terms of the most affectionate in- 
timacy to the last. 


Dublin, No. 7, Essex Bridge, 
July 19th, 1788. 

** Dear Srr,—I am mad till I give you 
an occasion of surprising Jephson, when 
he sends you his poem, which will be, no 
doubt, . soon after he has shown you 
himself. Here is the character which he 
gives of Virgil, and which you may pre- 
tend to have seen before :— 


* Hush’d be each ruder breath and clam’rous 


tongue, 
Apollo listens to the Mantuan's song. 
on chief who feels bright Inspiration’s 


e, 
7 ae Homer's palm divide his 


claim ; 

Fav'rite with me of all the tuneful choir, 
A boy, I felt him, and a man, admire. 
When grief or pain my anxious mind engage, 


Secure of ease, I search great Maro’s page ; 


For deep and rankling sure must be the 


That finds no balm in his mellifluous strain : 
As Jesse's son Saul's phrenzy couldcompose, 
The madness sinking as the music rose ; 
The oil diffused by philosophic skill, 

At once the agitaied waves can still ; 

This gentle magic o’er my senses glides, 
The Soum prevails and all my rage subsides. 
From Tityrus, stretch’d the beechen shade 


beneath, 
To Turnus, shrinking from the uplifted 
death— 
Some careful Muse presides o’er every line, 
And all is sense and harmony divine.’ 


“T havecommitted no robbery, I assure 
you, for the t gave me free leave to 
take as much of his work as I could 
carry off with me. Never was town so 
em as Dublin is now, since Mark 
Anthony was left alone in the market- 
place with the air which was uncivilly 
tempted also to forsake him. 

** The Count of Narbonne, however, 
brought all the country round into the 
play-house, and will be acted to another 
crowded theatre, I dare say, again on 
Saturday. The ragamuffishness of the 
players, and the filthy meanness of every 
thing behind the scenes (I don’t know 
how I can say scenes, when there are 
none) of the New Theatre Royal surprises 
even me, who lived two years at Smock 
Alley, in what I thought very reasonably 

idleness, drunkenness, and dirt. 

** The city itselfis, in every particular 
which my observation can reach, in- 
credibly improved. The lights are as 
regularly sustained by night as they are 
in London. They affect to be oppressed 
in various shapes by the institution of 
the police, but I know they keep the 
streets ten thousand times more orderly 
and quiet than the old watchmen ever 
did 


“J faney Jephson is the only one of 
my acquaintance you have in London 
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now. Pray give him my best compli- 
ments, and believe me, dear sir, most 
sincerely your servant and friend, 

“J. P. Kemsie.” 


For some further particulars rela- 
tive to Captain Jephson, who for 
many years occupied the post of Mas- 
ter of the Horse in the oe 
household in this country, we refer 
the reader to that excellent book, 
Gilbert’s Historyof Dublin. Malone 
lent him substantial aid in the pro- 
duction of his tragedies on the London 
stage, as well as in the publication of 
his “ Roman Portraits.” To another 
member of that family, too, his hos- 
pitable kindness extended itself at a 
subsequent period, when Mr. Richard 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Jephson re- 
turned from Gibraltar, having lost 
wife, child, brother, and friend in the 
fearful pestilence which ravaged that 
fortress in 1805. Mr. Malone received 
the survivors of the tragedy with all 
courtesy and cordiality in his own 
house, and did what he could to al- 
leviate their distress. The kindness, 
indeed, was in some measure an act 
of titude. Sir Richard had a 
brother, a clergyman, well known in 
this country, as well as in London, for 
his eminent conversational powers as 
well as for his refined tastes and 
elegant learning. This gentleman, the 
Rey. John Jephson, whose parish ad- 
joined the seat of Mr. Malone’s family, 

ronston, in the county of West- 
meath, having learned some time 
previously that his friend’s health 
was in an unsatisfactory state, and 
that his spirits in particular were de- 

ressed, had not hesitated to set forth 
or London for the purpose of ad- 
ministering counsel, and affording the 
still more wholesome tonic of his 
society. The extracts from his letters 
are amongst the most graphic and in- 
teresting pieces of correspondence in 
the book. Wemay well believe that 
such medicine was as much more 
efficacious than the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, as it must doubtless have been 
more palatable. 

A letter from the Bishop of Meath 
(O’Beirne) has a passing notice of a 
dawning celebrity. 

** We have had a visit very lately from 
our friends at Baronston, and the only 
drawback on the pleasure we always en- 
joy in their society was the absence of 
the good and worthy Miss Malone, who 
was not well enough to accompany them. 
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All Miss Catherine’s cheerful spirits and 
good-humour, Lady Sunderlin’s sound 
sense and understanding, your brother’s 
warmth of heart, and | ae jokes, 
could not make us forget her. 

“T dare say they will have made the 
theatricals of Kilkenny, and the final 
close of that very classical scene, the 
subject of some of their late letters to 

ou. My daughter has copied for you 

r. Moore’s verses on the effect of na- 
tional music, which herecited on thestage 
there, as I heard from every one, in a most 
masterlymanner. I do not much admire 
that.little gentleman; andI am apt to 
believe, with a most excellent judge of 
character, that Tommy Moore will never 
become Thomas. But I think some of 
the verses of the Melologue, as he fool- 
ishly calls it in the cant phrase of the 
day, are extremely beautiful and true 
poetry.” 


To this extract no date is given ; 
but a letter from Malone addressed 
to a female friend in Bath, and now 
in our possession, seems to refer to 
the same period. It is dated in Oc- 
tober, 1809. 


**T have just now received a letter 
from my dear Harriet. She has lost her 
companion for the present; for Kate 
and my brother, and Miss Burleigh and 
John Jephson, are gone to Kilkenny to 
= some days, and to see a play per- 

ormed by gentlemen. - « - 
O’Beirne) of their 


are to have our on 
party ; and John will have an opportu- 


nity of seeing his old tutor, the Bishop 
of Oseory, to whom I recommended him 
very warmly soon after he obtained the 
mitre.” 

With reference to the Irish Ana- 
ereon, Sir James Prior remarks— 

**The prediction happily was not ful- 
filled. Tommy grew tebe Thomas ; the 
supposed pigmy became a giant among 
admiring nations, equally valued for 


fancy, and sweetness, and often for 
strength.” 


Enough has been said, we think, 
to ne this ve ng our = 
ers—and, more especially, to Iris 
readers, The editor does not exhibit 
himself very prominently throughout 
the work ; but, although he has exe- 
cuted his task conscientiously, allow- 
ing the subject of his memoir to speak 
for himself or through his corres- 
pondents whenever he can, we will 
not affect to be blind to a certain 
amount of carelessness which reveals 
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itself here and there, offending the 
taste and disappointing the expecta- 
tions of the best-disposed Malonian. 
The verbal inaccuracies are too nu- 
merous to be laid to the printer’s 
charge. When they extend to names 
they become the fruitful source of 
confusion and inaccuracy. Lady Thor- 
mond for Lady Thomond; Dennis 
Daly for Denis ; Lord Kilmallock 
the Scottish rebel) for Kilmarnock ; 

eller for Keller ; Pultney for Pul- 
teney, &c. Our University proprieties 
are offended by naturam expellas 
colo; ore rotunda, &c. The date as- 
signed to the volume of old plays in 
page 178 is manifestly inaccurate, the 
plays which it is stated to contain 
evens ween printed some years later 
than that date. 

But we must not dwell upon these 
defects, which, after all, detract in no 
very material degree from the value 
of the work in the hands of literary 
men. On the other hand, Sir James 
Prior occasionally expresses himself 
with a felicitous terseness, which 
seems caught from the school he il- 
lustrates. As when, in —— of 
the jests Mr. Hardinge and others 
were fond of —s in at the ex- 
pense of the critic, he remarks— 


**In such imitations there is no no- 
velty, and very little wit. Many of our 
most distinguished writers—Dr. John- 
son among others—have furnished occa- 
sional amusement to such as felt dis- 
posed to exercise their ingenuity as li- 
terary caricaturists. Even the straight- 
forward style of Boswell has found an 
imitator in Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 
But such things must be taken for what 
they are really worth ; and no one whose 
productions are not in themselves ridi- 
culous, need fear their effect. The smile 
they occasionally excite forms but a 
lite and speedy dismissal to oblivion.” 


There are other Irish half-celebri- 
ties who wait the resuscitating touch 
of Sir James Prior’s pen. Let us hope 
that the biographer may be encour- 
aged to do with them as he has done 
with Malone ; and, in vindicatingthem 
from that complete oblivion which 
they scarcely deserve yet would 
otherwise be doomed to, make them 
the peg whereon to hang as much of 
what is really valuable and worthy of 

reservation as is contained in the vo- 
ume he has just given to us. 
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UTRUM HORUM? OR THE REVENGE OF SHANE ROE NA SOGARTH: 


4 LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN FAWN. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BLACK M'MAHON AND HIS FAMILY. 


Tue crimes which darken the aspect 
of society when it has not made an 
advanced progress in civilization are 
uniformly of a rude, savage, and cruel 
character, and stam with the 
worst and most licentious impulses 
of the human heart. These princi- 
lly consist of a, accompanied 

y those fearful and unscrupulous 
acts of reprisal for real or imaginary 
injuries which it prompts, or the in- 
satiable rapacity which arms the 
strong hand against the weak. In 
the social state we speak of there are, 
or, rather, there were, but few prom- 
inent principles of high and conspi- 
cuous moral virtue, either to guide by 
their example, or to restrain by their 
influence. And where those virtues 
did appear, they shone too dimly and 
ineffectually against the dark and 
turbulent mass of profligate crime 
and ferocious passion by which they 
were obscured and surrounded. On 
the other hand, there existed in that 
state of general outrage against all 
the protecting and conservative prin- 
ciples of private life such a series of 
arguments for the criminal or the 
oppressor, as constituted that diaboli- 
logic by which crime always at- 
tempts to keep itself in countenance. 
In some parts of Ireland—especi- 
ally among the ignorant and lower 
classes of Tipperary—it is unques- 
tionable that revenge is, under many 
circumstances, not only dissociated 
from all impression of crime, but 
looked upon in the light of a high and 
chivalrous virtue. These propensities, 
which are, after all, but the dregs of 
other times and perverted social ha- 
bits, will soon wear out, and be dis- 
laced by better principles, resulting 
m the influence of purer know- 
ledge and a more enlightened educa- 
tion, which must necessarily with- 
draw the misguided people from this 
midnight uleens into the serenity 
of a clearer and a brighter sky. This 
introduction will necessarily lead the 


reader to anticipate the development 
of some signal act of crime in the fol- 
lowing Pages, and if he so anticipates 
he will be right. Perhaps there is 
not in the annals of outrage any thing 
80 diabolical in its conception as the 
— of vengeance which we are 
about to detail. Scenes of ferocious 
slaughter and licentious passion have, 
alas, too frequently occurred ; but in 
the example of revenge which we are 
about to narrate there is a refinement 
of cruelty—a calm, cool, philosophical 
deduction from the blackest concep- 
tions of premeditated vengeance— 
such as never before or since steeped 
the heart of man in crime, or originat- 
ed from the deepest pit of perdition. 

It was one evening in the month 
of September, at a period approaching 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
—probably about the year 1635, or, 
perhaps, somewhat later—that one of 
the M‘Mahons of Monaghan, known 
as the Black M‘Mahon, was sitting in 
his own house—or castle if you will 
—apparently in a gloomy mood. His 
left elbow rested upon the table, and 
his cheek was supported by his open 
hand. For some time he sat in this 
position, apparently in profound 
thought, when at length he got up 
and, after pacing several times to and 
fro, at length indulged, perhaps un- 
consciously, in the following soliloquy 
—he was, then, a widower : 

“Why,” heexclaimed, “should this 
cruel and unjust—this unscrupulous 
man of rapacity—thus render my life 
so bitter and unhappy? If he could 
show nas = ode yes to Ne 

rope e might p somethin 

fike a Justification for his conti 
It is true that the avaricious Lord 
rae Fitzwilliams treacherously. 
and without a sense of either 


faith or honour, executed one of m 
family at his own door, and declare 
not only the property of every one 


g the name of M‘Mahon for- 
feited, but the whole territory of 
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Monaghan itself. Tis true that this 
man, the bastard descendant of the 
Queen’s O’ Reilly, did, in consequence 
of his affinity to him, get a grant of 
this property when we were deprived 
of it; but did we not make submis- 
sion to thé Deputy Mountjoy, who 
restored us to it, as well as to all our 
original possessions? And yet Shane 
Roe O’Reilly denies this, although 
we can produce the deed of restora- 
tion ; or, if he does not deny it, swears 
that he will seize it by the stron 

hand. I hope in the Virgin he wil 

put it to that issue. He will find 
the Black M‘Mahon a match at least 
for the Red O'Reilly.” 

M‘Mahon was a man whom we 
must describe, because, in point of 
fact, his personal sen was 
strongly indicative of his character. 
He was about the middle age—tall, 
well-formed, and possessing all the 
ease and unstudied grace of a gentle- 
man. There wasnothing eithersinister 
or stern in his handsome countenance. 
On the contrary, it was marked by a 

culiar suavity of expression which 
Scicbened the absence of every thing 
adversative to the kinder and more 


could perceive at a glance that his 
heart was all kindness and affection. 
His forehead was lofty, benevolent, 
and noble; his hair, which was long 
and an, dark as the plume of a 
raven; and, what is very rare, his 
deep eye was blue, and replete with 
tenderness and feeling. But if there 
was any thing that struck the ob- 
server more than another it was the 
expression of his mouth, which was 
slightly sensual, although evidently 
deficient in firmness. His mild eye, 
however,could occasionally flash with 
the spirit of a man whose personal 
courage was that of true bravery and 
generosity ; but, at the same time, 
the general aspect of his countenance 
indicated a heart averse to strife, and 
whose principal purpose in life lay in 
the enjoyment of the domestic affec- 
tions. 

All these amiable points in his 
character were indeed well known, as 
was the excessive grief which still 
wrapped him in its shadow, and kept 
him almost inconsolable for the loss 
of his wife. It is enough to say, that 
his general kindness of disposition, 
his charity to the poor, his generous 
enthusiasm as a friend, but, above all, 
VOL. LY,—NO, CCCOXXIX, 
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the simplicity and tenderness of his 
domestic life, in connexion with the 
profound sorrow which he felt for his 
wife, established his worth in the 
hearts of all who knew him, and pro- 
cured for him a sincerity of respect 
and a fulness of sympathy such as 
were and are rarely accorded to any 
one individual. 

At length he went to the door of 
the apartment, which he opened, and 
calling in a loud voice the name of 
Eman bane, he returned once more 
and resumed his seat at the table. 
Almost immediately Eman bane—fair 
Edward—a fosterer and confidential 
servant, entered, and stood respect- 
fully to await his master’s will. 

“Eman,” said he, “bring me the 


boys.” 

‘ Tiernah,” replied the man, “will 
you allow your friend and fosterer to 
speak ?” 

“Certainly, Eman; who is better 
entitled to say his wishes to his friend 
and master than you ?” 

“Thanks, Tiernah, for the friend; 
but I do not find you a master.” 

“You will always find me a kind 
one, Eman. But what is it you would 


“Tt is about yourself and the young 
masters, Tiernah.” 

“Why, what about us, Eman?’ 
asked M‘Mahon, with a melancholy 
smile. 

“Why, Tiernah,” proceeded the 
young man, with evidently deep feel- 
ing, “when you ask for my brothers” 
—and as he uttered the word his eye 
gleamed with pride—“ I always hope 
that it is with the expectation of 
raising your heart and lessening your 
sorrow ; but instead of that you never 
seem so sad as when they are with 
you—I mean ever since the death of 
their mother, the Bantiernah. Tier- 
nah, you have planted her memory in 
your heart, and you are watering it 
with ro tears. Don’t you know 
that if it grows beyond the sorrow of 
a will break the heart it grows 
in 

We should say here that this con- 
versation took place in Irish, which 
will account to the reader for its 
poetical and figurative character in 
the mouth of the fosterer. 

As the latter concluded, the tears 
stood in his eyes; and it was with 
difficulty he added—“Then, Tiernah, 
what would become of the young 
34 
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dinousils, and who would protect and 
defend them if unjust sorrow drew 
their father to the grave where the 
Bantiernah sleeps.” 

“Unjust, Eman !” 

“Unjust, Tiernah. Too much sor- 
row for her may weigh you down ; 
and that would be injustice to them 
and your fair daughter, Granua 
(Grace), the Lily of Knockbuie, as 
she is well called.” 

His master looked at him long and 
steadily, and sighed deeply. 

“Eman,” said he, “I feel your at- 
tachment to me and mine ; I thank 

ou, and will remember your words. 
n the meantime, send the boys to me.” 

In a few minutes the two boys 
entered—the one about sixteen, and 
the other apparently a year, or per- 
haps a year and a-half younger. e 
contrast between them was striking, 
but, at the same time, interesting to 
the spectator in the highest degree. 
His judgment and his taste alternated 
from the one to the other, until he 
fairly abandoned the task of deciding 
between them—such wasthe difficulty 
which a stranger would have experi- 
enced in forming an opinion of the 
respective claims of these two most 
beautiful and interesting boys for his 
admiration. Con, the eldest, was his 
father’s living image, the only differ- 
ence between them in face, figure, and 
expression, being simply that of size 
and the disparity of their years. Con, 
having been called so after his father, 
had also his parent’s dark and raven 
locks, which, flowing in glossy ring- 
lets, curled by nature ahout his 
shoulders. On his head, and coming 
down to the top of his white and 
lofty forehead, was a barrad, or cap, 
of fine green cloth, tasseled at the 
top, which hung a little down upon 
the right side. His trwis fitted his 
limbs so closely that the elegance of 
their form and the promise of athletic 
vigour which they presented were 
observable at a glance. The upper 

rment, or cloak, was cinctured by a 
buff belt, buckled in front, a circum- 
stance which added to the symmetry 
and elegance of his outline. Therein 
his person stood the youthful repre- 
sentative of the M‘Mahon race, the 
M‘Mahon features, and the M‘Mahon 
blood. The high spirit of his name 
breathed in him and about him 
kindled in his eye, and manifes 
the chivalrous disposition of his brave 
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ancestors in every motion of his bod 
—in every tone of his voice. Suc 
was the eldest ; and now proceed we 
to state the claims for the admiration 
of our readers which we advance for 
his younger and not less interesting 
brother. Art M‘Mahon was in per- 
sonal appearance a singular contrast 
to Con. He did not give such pro- 
mise of personal strength and vigour 
as his brother, His hair was fair, as 
was his complexion ; his features, 
however, were equally beautiful ; but 
their beauty was soft, serene, and 
melancholy ; his person, though slen- 
der, was exquisitely graceful, prob- 
ably more so than that of his bro- 
ther ; his eyes were globes of perfect 
light, and his disposition, though 
naturally gentle and not easily excited, 
exhibited, when provoked, a trans- 
formation as it were from the lamb 
to the lion. His eyes blazed, his 
muscles stood out, and his whole 
frame seemed as if it had gained al- 
most supernatural strength and ad- 
vanced him five yearsin growth. In 
such states of excitement he became a 
terror to those of his own age, and was 
more dreaded, if possible, than his 
brother. The reader, however, will 
not be surprised at this when we tell 
him that his mother was sister to the 
Maguires, of Fermanagh, and — 
while Con represented the blood an 
personal lineaments of the M‘Mahon 
Art as clearly and distinctly place 
the beautiful features of his mother, 
in all the noble characteristics of her 
eat and distinguished family, before 
is father’s eyes. But the mother 
herself! No limner's art was neces- 
sary to recall those placid but exquis- 
ite features, which had won his early 
heart and secured the affections of his 
afterlife, so long as her image stood 
before him in the person of Aer son ; 
for to her, of all their children, Art 
was the dearest. His dress was some- 
what different from that of his brother. 
The cloak, for instance, was blue, and 
the barrad and its tassel brown, co- 
lours which contrasted well with the 


healthful paleness of his complexion 
and the fairness and luxuriance of his 


hair. 
“Well, boys,” said their father, 
“how have you spent the day? Con, 


our dress is soiled and seem 
atigued. How is this? t have 
~ 4 doing? Were you far from 
ome ?” 


ou 
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“ Wait, father, for a moment or two, 
and I will tell you,” replied the boy. 

He then left the room, and his 
father, turning to Art, placed his hand 
affectionately upon his now uncovered 
head, and said : 

“My gentle Art, I know that you 
have been reading; gentle Art, whilst 
you are with me, how can I ever for- 

et the mother whom you resemble ? 
f should not say that 1 have lost her, 
Art, whilst God has spared you to 
me.” 


The boy’s eyes filled with tears, and, 
placing his arms about his father’s 
neck, he said : 

“FP ather, it is hard for me to ask 
you to forget my mother, nor I don’t 
ask it. Remember her in your heart ; 
but before the world, father, remem- 
ber that you ought to be a man. 
Think of ta at night as I do, and 
weep then; but while you go out 
among your friends, but above all 
among your enemies, and while the 
light of the sun is upon you, don’t let 
them think that you have no heart 
for any thing but the memory of my 
mother. There’s the Red O'Reilly ; 
think of him—think of his threats, 
father, and bea man. I wish I was 
one ; if I was, I would not interrupt 
your grief.” 

As the boy spoke, his face, no longer 
pale, glowed, and his eyes flashed 
with an indignation which, whilst it 
startled his father, touched his heart 
into deeper emotion and a profounder 
melancholy. He pressed the boy to 
his breast, and exclaimed in a broken 
voice : 

“ My darling, you are the last per- 
son who should chide me for my sor- 


Ww. 

“Why, father, dear ?” 

“ Alas !” he replied, “there, in your 
last words, have you brought her 
back to me. My ears have heard at 
once the gentle tones of her voice and 
the resolution of her spirit. You say, 
Art, you wish you were a man ; but, 
Art, you must remember that your 
father is ; and never again shall you 
have occasion to reproach me for’ —— 

“Oh, father, dear,” said the boy, 
clasping him still more tenderly ; “if 
you think I blame you for feeling sor- 
row after my mother you do me 
wrong. Feel it; but don’t let the 
world see or believe that, since her 


death, you can feel for nothing else. 
There’s the Red O’ Reilly’—— 
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“Ah,” replied the father; “the 


Red O'Reilly. There again spoke 
out the spirit of your mother—the 
Maguire.’ 

“ Ay, and of the M‘Mahon, too,” 
replied Art. 

‘Ah,” continued his father, “it is 
indeed a double claim upon my heart ; 
but Art, Con is ald a M‘Mahon.” 


“All! Ah, but who loved my 
mother as he did ?”’ 
“Alas! God help me,” exclaimed 


his father, deeply affected ; “for as it 
is I do not know how to divide my 
affections between you and him.” 

“Why?” replied the boy, smiling 
ee “sure it is easily done ; 
give us half and half, father.’ 

“ But, then, what would become of 
poor Granua,” (we shall call her 
Grace in future) replied her father, 
“and she your only sister, my only 
daughter ? 

“Well, then, give darling Grace 
two-thirds, father, and divide the 
other third between Conandme. We 
will be very well satisfied with that, 
provided we know that she has the 
other two.” 

The father’s eye became moist and 
his heart throbbed with deep emotion. 

In the meantime Con re-entered, 
bearing a large platter or dish before 
him, on which was placed the head 
of a wolf, nearly black, which must 
have been of immense size. 

“Why, what is this, Con?” asked 
his father. “A wolf’s head! Is it 

ssible that this could be that of the 

lack wolf which has committed such 
depredations among the cattle of the 
surrounding country ?” 
“This is he, father ; there’s his 
head.” 
M‘Mahon took it up and ex- 
amined it. The size was enormous, 
and its grim ferocity, even in death, 
terrible to look at. Its huge tongue 
lolled out from the half-open jaws, 
and the lips were drawn back from 
the tremendous fangs, exhibiting as 
it were the fearful snarl with —— 
at the moment of death, it had bay 
and threatened its assailants. 

“Con,” he proceeded, “where, when, 
and how was the monster killed ?” 

“In the woods of Trough, father— 
‘the green woods of Trough,’ you 
know—the property of the M‘Ken- 
nas. 


“That’s the where, Con,” replied 
his father, throwing down the savage- 
34 
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looking head upon the platter ; “ but 
now for the when and the how?” 

“Father,” replied the boy, “we 
went out with three of as brave wolf 
dogs as ever scoured the woods or 
gave tongue on the trail ; but now,” 
said he, and his voice quivered, 
“where are they ?” 

“Why, where are they,Con? Safe 
in the kennel, I hope.” 

“ Dead and mangled, father, in the 
woods behind Skarnageerah (the 
po Emyvale, about six miles be- 

ow Monaghan); but,” he added 
proudly, “ I had my revenge.” 

“You!” returned the father, at 
oncealarmedand astonished. “Why,” 
‘he exclaimed, “it could not be pos- 
sible that any madness should prompt 
a boy of your strength and years to 

rapple with such an animal? Con, 
f shall not forgive you if you have.” 

“Yes, you will and must, father,” 
said his brother, with kindling eyes ; 
“but, tell us, Con—tell us how you 
killed him.” 

He placed one hand upon his bro- 
ther’s shoulder, and looked with an 
expression of intense anxiety and 
curiosity into his eyes. 

“Why, I had my matchlock,” said 


he ; “but it had got damp and would 
not go off ; and when I saw the last 
of our noble hounds torn to death, I 
felt my blood boil within me.” 

“So do I now,” said Art ; he, for- 
sooth, who was known as the gentle 


Art ; “so do I, too. Well, Con?” 

“Why, I broke away from Fergus 
Finigan and Ferdoragh M‘Ivor, who 
were with me, and wrapping my cloak 
about my left arm, I swore by sun 
and sky that I would revenge my 
dogs. I approached him, and he 
sprang at my throat, which he missed, 
and I fell under him; but I didn’t 
give myself up for lost, for no man 
ever ought.” 

“ Right, Con,” said his gentle bro- 
ther, panting with excitement ; “no 
man ought. That is right ; but go 


n. 

“T found,” proceeded Con, “that 
my sword was too long, though but a 
short one at best, so I whip out 
my good skean, that was both sharp 
and true, and before he could fasten 
his bloody fangs in my throat I had 
it in his heart. He gave a faint 
growl and fell upon me—dead. At 
that moment Fergus and Ferdoragh 
came up, thinking J was dead, and 
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—_ to raise the keen over me. 
‘ Ah,’ said I, from under his huge body, 
‘you are a little too late for his deat: 
and a little too soon for mine. Pull 
the monster off me, and help me up.’ 
I then hacked off his head, and there 
it is.” 

“My brave Con,” said his brother, 
pressing him in his arms; “there 
never was a M‘Mahon at your age 
could do it.” 

“Yes, you could, my gentle brother,” 
replied Con, smiling ironically yet 
fondly at the singular nature of the 
epithet when applied to such a gal- 
lant young spirit ; “you could, Art. 
And although the M‘Mahons were 
brave, and the Maguires daring and 
fearless, there never was one of either 
race who promises as you do.” 

“Ay, but don’t over-promise me, 
though,” replied his brother, blush- 
ing ; “but I know that, if God spares 
us, we'll soon be able to take care of 
the Red O'Reilly.” 

“Our father himself is able to do 
that,” replied Con. “Isn’t he a 
M‘Mahon ?” 

“He was a M‘Mahon once,” said 
Art; “but his grief for our mother 
has nearly blotted him out of the 
name. Father, dear,” he proceeded, 
“pardon your gentle Art; it is my 
love for you that makes me speak as 
Ido. Isee you sinking into deeper 
sorrow every day, and what will the 
end of it be if it overcomes you at 
last ?” 

The melancholy father, during the 
recital of his son’s victory over the 
wolf, stood with a sedate but proud 
look of affection in his eyes, contem- 
plating both his boys. His gaze 
rested sometimes on the countenance 
of the one, and sometimes on that 
of the other ; yet he seemed as if 
troubled with some ing thought 
—a thought, probably, whidh many 
an affectionate father has entertained 
while contemplating two children, be- 
tween whom he felt that his heart 
was equally divided. 

“Con,” said he, at length, “ what 
do you intend to do with the head?” 

“T will preserve it,” replied Con, 
* and place it in the hall along with 
the M‘Mahon trophies.” 

* Ah, Con,” said his brother, “ you 
are fortunate. As for me, I have no 
trophy ; but wait. Who knows but 
I will have one yet ?” 

The boy’s eyes blazed as he uttered 





the words, and turning to his brother, 
he said : 

“You have made a good beginning, 
Con ; but there is another wolf in the 
country still—the Red O'Reilly. It 
isn’t the ten townlands that he’s 
always thinking of. No; but his 
hatred of our father is because our 
mother, when they were both court- 
ing her, preferred the M‘Mahon to 
the O’ Reilly.” 

“‘ Well,” replied his father, “surely, 
Art, I had my victory over him then.” 

* Ay, and will have it over him for 
ever,’ said Con. “Let him try his 
strength.” 

At this moment the fosterer entered 
the room, with a strong expression of 
delight in his countenance. 

“Tiernah,” said he, “ we must fight 


for it.” 
asked 


“ For 
M‘Mahon. 

“Why, Tiernah, the Red O’Reilly 
is coming to sweep the ten townlands 
on the day after to-morrow.” 

“Well,” replied M‘Mahon, calmly, “I 
was awareof it, and we shall meet him. 
I have already warned the tenants not 
to pay him. Go, Eman, you and my 
other retainers, and summon my fol- 
lowers, all my tenantry for miles about, 
for, with the blessing of God, we will 
teach this red and rapacious tyrant a 
lesson which he will not soon forget.” 

“ We will go,” said Con, kindling 
with the spirit of his ancestors ; 
“ father, we will go, Art and I.” 

“No, my children,” replied the 
father admiringly but affectionately ; 
“no: you are Spoth too young to 
admitted even as spectators of such 
broils. It is with pain and reluctance 
that I go myself; but I feel it a sacred 
duty, for your sakes, my brave boys, 
to defend my just rights and my un- 
doubted property against dishonesty 
and violence.” 

“ Tiernah,” said Eman, “let the 
young dinousils go, I will take care 
of them; and it will delight their 
hearts to see the villain robber pun- 


what, Eman ?”’ 


ed. 
* Ay, but if danger should come to 


them, Eman ? 

“ But none shall, Tiernah, whilst I 
am with them. The eagle eye of the 
Maguires that blazes in Art will not 
settle unless he may have at least 
the privilege of ane on ; and as 
for Con, it will be ah and a harsh 
command that will prevent him.” 
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“Hard and harsh though it may 
be, Eman,” replied the father, firmly, 
“it must be obeyed. I will not risk 
the lives of my children, especially as 
they are not able to take the part of 
men, in an affray which must end in 
blood. Have done, then, and attend 
to my orders. Go instantly ; there 
is little time to be lost.” 

Eman departed, accompanied by 
the two boys, who seemed sadly de- 
pressed by this stern interdict of their 
father; Con bearing the wolf’s head 
on the platter, which he delivered to 
the sportsman (a character tanta- 
mount to that of our gamekeeper), in 
order that he might subject it to the 
ae of preservation, previousto its 

ing placed, as he said, among the 
“7 ies of his family. 

he Black M‘Mahon was a brave 
but a humane man, his affections hav- 
ing, during his whole previous life, 
predominated over the sterner and 
more stormy passions ; indeed, he 
never entered into those violent feuds 
and outbursts which were so charac- 
teristic of the périod, unless when 
forced into them by some unjust and 
aggressive act, which rendered self- 
defence upon the part, either of his 
person or property, indispensably ne- 
cessary. His enemy, on the other 
hand, was unquestionably brave and 
intrepid ; but his courage was dark- 
ened and degraded by that savage 
spirit of cruelty which might be said 
to constitute a love of blood and strife 
for their own sakes. In all his tran- 
sactions with the world, he was not 
only unscrupulous, but treacherous 
and perfidious to a proverb, Noman 
who knew him would rely upon his 
oath, much less upon his word or his 
honour ; so that in truth his hand 
was against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him—a state of 
life which was perfectly consonant 
to his remorseless and tyrannical dis- 
position. 

Scarcely had thefostererand thetwo 
boys left the room when Grace entered 
it. She had been out walking with her 
maid or tirewoman, and came to her 
father without having taken time to 
change her costume. This was at 
once striking, easy, and graceful ; and 
in some parts of Connemara and the 
islands about, it may be found, with 
very little change, to the present day. 
She was dressed in a rich blue petti- 
coat, which came down somewhat 
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more than half way upon her limbs, 
of which there was just enough visible 
to betray their erie beauty and 
roportions. Her bust was covered 
by a short dress, still worn by the 
t girls in the remoter parts of 
the country. This was gracefully con- 
fined by a drawing-string, which was 
tied in front, and revealed the beau- 
tiful symmetry of her figure. Over 
this was thrown a scarlet cloak of the 
finest cloth and colour, and this was 
joined across her breast by a silver 
ring, which was brought over until it 
slipped into a hook of the same metal, 
which was fastened on the other side. 
Her head-dress consisted of a party- 
coloured kerchief, which was taste- 
fully wound, somewhat in the shape 
of a turban, about her head ; but in 
such & manner as allowed the ends of 
it to float down her shoulders and 
over her scarlet cloak, thus producing 
& very picturesque effect. 

Such was the dress of that day pe- 
culiar to females of her agé and con- 
dition of life, the difference in it being, 
that upon important occasions, and 
among the higher ranks, the silver 
ring and hook were exchanged for 
those of gold. 

“ Father,” she said, “is it true that 
the Red O’Reilly is coming to harry 
the ten townlands ?”’ 

“So it seems, Grace ; but we shall 
prevent him.” 

“ Ay, but there may be risks, father. 
If any thing happened you ?” and as 
she uttered the words her eyes filled 
with tears. 

Her father looked benignantly and 
tenderly upon her, and very rarely did 
ever 4 more beautiful creature stand 
in a father’s presence. She was just 
nineteen, and in her _— coun- 
tenance was centred all the brilliancy 
and effulgence of Celtic beauty. Her 
hair was a beautiful brown, being, as 
it were, a middle tint between that 
of her father and mother. Her eyes 
were a rich, dark blue, and ssed 
an expression which may some- 
times—but rarely—still seen where 
the purity of the Celtic blood is un- 
mingled. Its character can be con- 
veyed by no other word than that of 
depth of look or meaning, which leads 
one to feel that the eyes of the female 
who possesses it look not at you from 
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the head, but directly from the heart 
itself. 

“My darling Grace,” replied her 
father, “why should you feel alarmed ? 
We shall meet him at least man to 
man, and under such circumstances 
do you fear for the fate of the 
M‘Mahon? But, indeed, my dear 
girl, I don’t or can’t imagine that this 
movement of O’ Reilly’s—that is, if he 
intends to make it—is any thing more 
than a mere empty proceeding calcu- 
lated, as he thinks, to intimidate a 
man who is naturally peaceful and 
averse to strife. When he finds us 
prepared to defend our rights and our 
property, believe me he will not dare 
to put the matter to the issue of blood 
aware as he is that he has no legal 
claim to the property in question. Do 
not, then, fear, my darling, for his fool- 
ish threat, it will end in nothing ; or 
if he should urge it to violence, it can 
terminate only in defeat and disaster 
to himself.” 

“ They say, father,” replied Grace, 
“that his sons don’t résemble him in 
his criel and inhuman disposition.” 

“So it is said, Grace, and I believe 
with truth. I have reason to know 
that they attempt to restrain him in 
his excesses, but to little effect. He is 
headstrong and licentious, and will lis- 
ten to no remonstrances against either 
his passions or his interests whenever 
he thinks they are concerned. Now 
my darling, lowe me to myself, i 
have many things to think of; and 
don’t teel the ye alarm concern- 
ing to-morrow. You may rest assured 
that this ruffling of his feathers is 
more a trial of skill than of strength 
on his part ; but feel no apprehension 
for me, my darling child; the God of 
justice is on my side. Now leave me, 
and may God bless and preserve you.” 

He placed his hand upon her brow 
and kissed her; and as he did, she 
looked up tearfully into his face, and 
said, “ Ah, father, dear, I cannot help 
feeling great anxiety about this broil.” 

“Go, darling,” said he, “go. You 
have rio cause. We are not provok- 
ing or courting this outrage; we are 
simply defending our own rights. Let 
that satisfy you.” 

She then left him; but left him 
with a heavy heart, 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE OMEN-SCENE WITH REFERENCE TO THE APPROACHING CONFLICT. 


In this state we leave M‘Mahon 
and his family. Accompany us to 
O’Reilly’s Castle of Clogh, in the 
county of Cavan. This O'Reilly was 
said to have been of illegitimate de- 
scent from the O’Reilly; but, as the 
Irish reader knows, the fact of ille- 
gitimacy was scarcely even then im- 
puted as a disgrace, and in matters 
of property it was not at all unfre- 
uent for the bastard to supersede 
the true heir, especially if he was re- 
markable for high personal qualities, 
and a favourite with his father. Be 
this, however, as it may, a temporar 
elevation in life, acquired cheung 
any thing but a spirit of chivalrous 
honour, placed this deadly foe and 
rival to M‘Mahon ina position which 
the general voice of that portion of 
the country pronounced him unworthy 
to occupy. Seldom, indeed, was a 
stronger contrast presented than that 
which might be read in publicopinion 
between those two men. M‘Mahon 
mild, humane, honourable, benevol- 
ent—yet of the most indomitable 
courage when pressed to the weapon. 
He was, in fact, not only a general 
favourite, but almost worshipped by 
his followers and tenants; whilst 
O'Reilly, savage, impetuous, and un- 
prineipled, without even the posses- 
sion of domestic affection to rescue 
his reputation from the odium which 
his crimes had attached to it, had to 
encounter the difficulties which the 
high honour and ee spirit of the 
legitimate portion of his own family 
brought against him. Even his two 
sons, then young men of about nine- 
teen and twenty, began, now that they 
were able to go into the world and 
think for themselves, to feel with 
shame the consequences of their fa- 
ther’s conduct and proceedings. 
O’Reilly was named “the Red,” 
from the colour of his hair, as well as 
from the deep rubicund hue of his 
complexion, which was rough, surly, 
and as savage in expression as the 
corresponding spirit within him was 
in fact and feeling. His conversation 
was boisterous and overbearing to his 
inferiors, and without deference or 
respect either to his superiors or 
equals. His private habits, too, were 
licentious, and he was known besides 


as an outspoken scoffer at religion and 
its ministers. The only vice, perhaps, 
which he did not possess was hypo- 
crisy ; and certainly that was one 
with which not even his worst enemy 
ever dreamt of taxing him. 

It was the evening before the day 
of the raid—for, in point of justice 
and fact, it seuentod te nothing less 
—he was sitting in his dining-room, 
swilling copious libations of usque- 
baugh, as whisky at that time was 
termed ; he seldom saw company, for 
his society was generally avoided, and 
he consequently spent most of his 
evenings in solitary indulgence. His 
wife and two sons—for these con- 
stituted his only family—seldom or 
never sat with him. His brutality to 
his wife was probably the means of 
alienating the young men, not only 
from his habits of life, but from any 
thing that might almost be termed 
the affection due by children to a 
father. From the time they were 
able to think and to reason upon what 
so frequently passed before their eyes, 
they ranged themselves on the side of 
their mother, who taught them such 
lessons of probity, temperance, and 
honour as, strengthened by the fero- 
city and violence of their father’s 
life, prevented them from being cor- 
rupted by hisexample. It was, then, 
on the evening before the premedi- 
tated outrage that he found himself 


alone. 

“Ah,” said he, knocking furiously 
on the table with a strong silver 
vessel which he had just emptied, 
“those whelps of mine are rebels to 
my authority ; = will not drink 
nor sit with me. Their puny snake 
of a mother has cutiatet them, and 
they are the enemies of their father 
in his own house. To-morrow is a 
day which should try their spirit, if 
they have spirit ; and now, where are 
they? I have got ether all my 
tenants and followers ; [have publicly 
stated my intention to gather in m 
rents before to-morrow’s sun sets ; 
have made my preparations well and 
duly ; they are now men; every thing 
is prepared ; arms and ammunition 
secured ; but they abandon me at the 
last moment; and, by the sacred 
elements about us, their mother is at 
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the bottom of it. Inthe meantime I 
shall have them face to face with me. 
The cowardly young dogs shall not 
skulk from to-morrow’s enterprise. 
Hallo! Esay, Miles and Fergus, where 
are you ? Is there no one in attend- 
ance? Callan— M‘Phillips— where 
are you, scoundrels? Oh, you have 
appeared at last; send the youn 
gentlemen here—instantly, mark, an 
replenish this vessel with usque- 
baugh.” 

In a few minutes the sons entered. 
and immediately afterwards appeared 
the usquebaugh. 

“Well,” said he, in an angry tone, 
and he helped himself to the whisk 
—which, like Shane O’Neil, he dran 
in its purity—“‘well, gentlemen, I 
presume you are prepared for to- 
morrow. You are aware that I go 
to raise my rents from the ten 
townlands in the morning, You will 
both have an opportunity of showing 
yourselves chips of the old block.” 

The young gentlemen looked at 
each other with countenances that 
were evidently perplexed, but at 
length Miles, the eldest, spoke. 

“Sir,” said he, “to speak our 
minds freely, we would rather you 
gave up that project. We believe it 
is out of all question—that you have 
no legal right to that property.” 

* yh, indeed,” replied his father ; 
“is that your opinion?” 

“Tt is,’ replied his son; “and I 
believe, sir, there can be but one 
opinion about it. It is my wish, 
father, that any enterprise in which 
I am called on to engage should be a 
just one.” 

. “A legal right, say you? Ah, what 
a loyal youth you are ; and how con- 
scientiously you respect the Sassenagh 
laws. I have possession of those 
lands—and possession, you know, is 
the strongest point in the law; but 
even if I had nota legal right, I have 
@ moral right, and, by the right hand 
of my body, I will exercise it to- 
morrow,” 

“Sir, you must not expeet us to 
accompany you. The Black M‘Mahon 
—a good and amiable gentleman—has 
been reinstated in those lands, and it 
is quite clear, sir, that you have 
naliber right nor title in them now, 
whatever 
the Lord-Deputy Fitzwilliams hanged 
M‘Mahon, of Monaghan, before his 
own door, a forfeiture of his lands 


ou og have had. When 
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took place, and your father, as the— 
ahem !—you the near relative of the 
Queen’s OReilly, had those ten 
townlands conferred upon you. So 
far, sir, neither you nor yours are 
— in abusing the Sassenagh 
aws ; but, in the meantime, Mountjoy, 
feeling how treacherously M‘Mahon 
had been treated by Fitzwilliams, re- 
stored the family to their original 
property, which they had never for- 
feited by any act or violation of the 
law that could be brought against 
them. This was but an act of justice 
on the part of Mountjoy. Now, 
father, I put it to your own sense of 
justice and of common policy, whether 
your claim upon those lands can stand 
against the deed of restoration which 
has been granted to the M‘Mahon 
family ?” 

“This is all very impertinent and 
very ignorant on your part, sir,” re- 
plied his father. “Is not one deed as 
good as another. We got a deed of 
gift from Fitzwilliams; and he got a 
deed of restoration. What do the 
do? Both deeds but cancel each 
other, and leave the property to be 
mer by the strong hand.” 

“Yes, sir; but reflect that the 
M‘Mahon deed is subsequent to yours, 
and supersedes 2—vendies it, in fact, 
invalid, and, asaclaim tothe property, 
of no earthly value. Your intended 
expedition of to-morrow, then, sir, 
is simply a violation of the law. I 
warn you against it, father, and I 
wish to say, as I have already said, 
that it is not the intention of either 
myself or 
you,” 

“Chorp an dioual, sir, are you a 
son of mine? These are the words 
of a coward and a degenerate bas- 
tard ; but I will look to your mother 
for this. Had she not played me 
false, no one bearing my name would 
dare to avoid danger when it is be- 
fore him. I disown you.” 

“T am not a coward, sir; and you 
know that I have given ample evidence 
of my courage in defence of your own 
character.” 

“Tt is no great proof of courage to 
abandon your father to-morrow, when 
I am about to resist my bitterest 
enemy.” 

4 He is not your enemy,” replied 
his son, “nor any man’s enemy; but 

ou are his. If your quarrel was 
just I would follow you, accompany 


Fergus to accompany 
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ou side by side to the death. You 
Goe that well, father.” 

“Tt is your duty to obey me,” re- 
plied O’Reilly, “when I command 
your obedience as I do now ; but not 

our duty to inquire into my motives. 
You talk.about deeds and documents, 
and about the power of law. You 
know I was in Dublin last month. 
Now, how can you tell that I did not 
get a deed from Wentworth, our pre- 
sent Lord Deputy, confirming me in 
the ssion of these lands ¢” 

“Well, but if you have got such a 
deed, why not produce it at once,” re- 

ied his son. 

“ Simply because it has to make its 

rogress through the law offices of the 
co ; and I must consequently wait 
until it is properly and duly made 
out. In the meantime, I must con- 
sider this property as not only virtu- 
ally, but legally mine, and as such I 
will retain it in my possession. Still, 
Miles, I am afraid that from such a 
stand-up fight as, I know, we must 
have to-morrow, youarerather anxious 
to skulk. It may be a hard fight, 
and I may require the assistance of 
both you and your brother ; but I do 
not press it. Only, if I should fall, I 
will be able simply to reflect (should 
I have time for reflection) that I leave 
two cowards to perpetuate my name.” 

“Father,” said Fergus, who had 
not yet spoken, “say no more. Be 
your quarrel right or wrong, just or 
unjust, we are your sons, and will not 
desert you. I speak at least for my- 
self ; do I speak for you, Miles ?” 

“‘T shall go,” replied Miles, looking 
affectionately at his brother ; “but as 
for you, Fergus, you have not = 
fleshed your weapon asI have. You 
are too young—too soft and unprac- 
tised in the use of arms to come 
where skill, strength, and energy are 
necessary, Father, do not ask him 
to come.” 

“By the hand upon my body, but 
he shall come,” replied his father. 
“Tt will he a good opportunity for 
him to try his d—to taste blood 
for the first time.” 

“T shall go,” said the young man ; 
why should we abandon our father 
in such a crisis as this, especially when 

e says that a deed of grant to the 
lands in his favour is going through 
the law offices of the Crown?” 

“That is well said, Fergus,” replied 
his father ; “and by sun, and moon, 
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and earth, and sky, we will make to- 
morrow a black day to the Black 
M‘Mahon.” 

The die was cast, and let the con- 
sequences be what they might, both 
brothers had resolved to accompany 
their father upon the expedition. 

The next morning M‘Mahon and 
his followers were prepared betimes. 
Grace and her brothers were early up, 
and met their father in the dining- 
room. He was well armed, and they 
could read on his noble and handsome 
countenance an expression of deter- 
mination and courage, shaded by those 
deep but melancholy traits of affec- 
tion with which they were all familiar. 

“* Father,” said Con, “I wish I was 
twenty years of age, ay, or even 
—— I could then meet Miles 
O'Reilly.” 


“ Ay, and I nineteen, ay, or seven- 
teen, I could then meet his brother, 
ape: said Art. 

Their father smiled, looked from 
one to the other, and said : 

“Well, my dear boys, you will, I 
hope, grow to it; but I trust that 
before that time comes we shall bring 
Shane Roe to his senses.” 

He then embraced them both, and, 
having joined his retainers, he and 
they proceeded to the ten townlands, 
five of which were in the county of 
Monaghan, and five in that of Cavan. 

Pass we now to O’Reilly’s house 
on the morning of this important 
meeting between those two families 
and their followers. 

He, as well as M‘Mahon, was early 
up. The first thing he did was to 
take a draught of whisky ; he then 
sat down, with his sons, to break- 
fast, to each of whom he recommended 
a dose of the same liquor, which was 
declined. Their mother had not yet 
appeared ; but he seemed to care little 
for that, for she was a quiet and peace- 
ful woman-—virtuous and honourable 
—and a firm et to the prin- 
ciples which regulated her husband’s 
general course of life. She was one of 
the M‘Kennas, of Trough, and the in- 
domitable spirit of her family was not 
easily overcome. 

hen breakfast was half done, she 
entered and sat down quietly at the 
table ; but her sons could observe 
that her face was full of alarm and 
Sorrow. 

After a little time she looked upon 
her son Fergus, and said— 
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“Fergus, why did you not speak 
to me in the short gallery last night 
when we met? and, again, where did 
you go to ?” 

“In the short gallery, mother ? 
Why I was not in the short gallery 
last night.” 

“You must forget yourself, darling! 
T met you there, and asked you what 
you wanted.” 

“ When was that, mother?” asked 
Miles. 

“Why, about eleven o’clock. I 
asked him what brought him there, 
but he made no answer. I thought 
he went backwards, but still with his 
face—and it seemed full of sorrow— 
towards me, until he reached the 
room door at the end of the gallery, 
into which he entered. I went into 
the room with the candle in my hand, 
but, on examining it, I found he was 
not there. Shane,” added his wife, 
“you will leave Fergus at home to- 
day ?? 

*‘Whyshould I leave him at home?” 
he asked. “He is now a man, and 


must act as one.” 

“Tf you take him with you he will 
come home a corpse !” 

“Chorp an dioual! what cowardl 
nonsense isthis?” replied her husband, 


with a scowl. “You a M‘Kenna of 
Trough !” 

“Yes,” said she, “I am so. But 
last night—and it seems true by all I 
hear—I saw my child’s wraith : he 
will come home a corpse! But I will 
not let him go !” 

“ You will not let him! Why, 
what authority have you here ?” he 
said, in a violent tone of voice ; ““what 
right have you to enter into men’s 
affairs? I will bear no such silly and 
sickening nonsense !” 

“T have the right of a mother’s 
love,” she replied, “and a mother’s 
anxiety for the safety of her children 
—a good and a sacred right, Shane 
Roe! Fergus, you will not go?’ she 
said, addressing her son. 

“T cannot think of abandoning my 
father now,” he replied, sorrowfully ; 
“he may stand much in need of Miles 
and me this day. Don’t, then, op- 

me, mother ; foralthough neither 
Miles nor I can understand the jus- 
tice of my father’s proceedings, still it 
is our duty, so long as there is danger, 
to defend and protect him. Both 
Miles and I, then, are resolved to go.” 
“ Shane Roe,” she said, turning to 
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her husband, “ let Fergus stay at 
home—see, I go down upon my knees 
to ask it of you. My heart tells me 
that I will never see him living again!” 
As she spoke she knelt, and the tears 
gushed in torrents down her cheeks. 

“Come, boys,” exclaimed their fa- 
ther, “we must start. Begone, ma- 
dam, and leave us! We have no time 
for such nonsensical snivelling.” 

“Farewell, mother! only for a 
day,” said Fergus ; but, as he spoke, 
his voice trembled, and he could with 
difficulty repress his tears. She threw 
her arms about his neck, and kissed 
him with a sorrowful fervour, as she 
placed her head upon his bosom, where 
she wept bitterly. 

“ Ay,” said the husband, “kiss 
him into cowardice—do! I desire 
you,” he added again, in a voice of 
thunder, “to begone !” 

Miles took his mother by the arm 
and led her out of the room; and. 
whilst he did it, his father observed 
that he had grown deadly pale, and 
seemed much and deeply disturbed.” 

“Tf [had fifty sons,” he exclaimed, 
“she'd make cowards of them all!” 

On uttering these words he rushed 
out of the room, slapping the door 
violently after him, and in a few mi- 
nutes was mounted on a strong steed, 
and at the head of his retainers. 

Shortly afterwards the boys, havin: 
mounted their horses, galloped on an 
overtook their father, who looked 
upon them with a sulky and sullen 
silence. 

The tenants upon this fine property 
—at least a great number of them— 
felt themselves in a very painful po- 
sition. Some of them had been placed 
there by O’Reilly while it was his ; 
but, on its restoration to M‘Mahon, 
they were assured by Shane Roe that 
the restoration was a fiction, and that 
his own title to it was still valid and 
unimpeachable. Some of them, con- 
sequently, paid their rents to him, 
and some of them to M‘Mahon. 
O’Reilly, however, being profligate 
and reckless in his copulate, stood 
always in need of money, and was, 
consequently, forced into harsh and 
oppressive measures in order to get 
as much as he could out of them. On 
this account he was no favourite, un- 
less with a few who received more 
indulgence at his hands, with a hope 
that they might support him in his 
violent proceedings against the rest, 
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who refused to pay him anything, but 
from whose property he often levied 
his demands without the legal forms 
of either law or — At this pe- 
riod the state of property was very 
insecure and unsettled ; and it fre- 
uently happened that one man, by 
the aid of the strong hand, exercised 
a right to which he was not entitled. 
And not only was this the case, but 
many valuable portions of forfeited 
roperty lay waste, and, in point of 
‘act, unoccupied, until the rival claims 
for them should be adjusted by the 
Crown. 

Both parties reached the disputed 
property much about the same hour 
—but, in point of numbers, O’ Reilly’s 
retainers predominated ; and, indeed, 
had they done so in respect and at- 
tachment to him, M‘Mahon would 
have had but a slender chance in the 
approaching struggle. Although the 
numerical advantage was in favour 
of O’ Reilly, yet the general impression 
that his quarrel was not just told 
powerfully in favour of his rival. 

At an the parties met, and it 
was found necessary, as a preliminary 
step, for the two leaders to discuss 
and justify the — of each other 
upon the ground, 

* Now,” said M‘Mahon, addressin 
his followers, “I request that you wil 
hold yourselves aloof until the Red 
O'Reilly shall satisfy me why he and 
his party are here, and why he and 
they are tumultuously and illegally 
trespassing upon my property.” 

“Your a ! don’t dare to call 
it yours, sir,” replied O'Reilly. “Do 
you not know that when your scoun- 
drel a. hanged about fifty 
years ago the property was trans- 
ferred to the O’Reillys? I am in pos- 
session, and will retain it at the risk 
of my life, and with the last drop of 
my blood. I and my people are here, 
because we have a right to be here— 
a right which you have not.” 

“On behalf of my ancestor, who 
was treacherously and inhumanly exe- 
cuted, I fling back the false term of 
scoundrel in your teeth,” replied 
M‘Mahon, whose eve blazed with in- 
dignation. “You know, as who does 
not, that these lands have been re- 
stored to us by the Lord-Deputy 
Mountjoy ; and you know too that 
we have got a ‘deed of restoration,’ 
and that that ‘deed’ has been duly 
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and publicly registered. Why, then, 
I ask, are you here ?” 

- ie M‘Mahon, to collect my 
rents, which, you may take my word 
for it, I shall do ; and it is not a piti- 
ful and stingless drone like you who 
shall prevent me.” 

“ T suppose, as usual, you are drunk, 
OReilly,” returned his adversary; 
“because I cannot imagine that if 
you were sober you would have the 
Insolence to speak as you do.” 

“ Chorp an dioual, sirrah, do you 
dare to talk about drunkenness? Do 
you remember the treachery of your 
drunken ancestor—the traitor of Kin- 
sale—who betrayed his country to 
Mountjoy and Carew for a bottle of 
usquebaugh? Come,” added O’ Reilly, 
“this is idle talk, and only fit for 
women. Will you put your title and 
mine to this property—and I know 
I make you a generous, but at the 
same time an unjustifiable conces- 
sion—will you then put your title 
and mine to the decision of single 
combat ?’ 

“ Most assuredly not,” said M‘Ma- 
hon ; “such an issue would infer a 
doubt of my legal and established 
rights.” 

“Ah,” replied O’ Reilly, with a sneer 
of disdain, “I expected as much ; your 
words are the words of a craven and 
a coward.” 

“Red O'Reilly,” said M‘Mahon, 
“do not for a moment mistake me ; 
I would not put to. such a detision 
the rights of my children ; but a 
from that, and maintaining these 
rights, if you are for single combat, 
on its own account, I am here feady 
and ss to accept it. My pro- 

rty shall not be involved in this, 

ut my life may. Now are yousatis- 
fied ?” 

“T am not,” replied O'Reilly ; “let 
the result of our quarrel determine 
our respective claims to the pro- 


“The general opinion is,” said 
M‘Mahon, “that you possess as much 
of courage as you do of cruelty, and 


that is paying you a high compli-’ 


ment ; but here is the rapacious cal- 
culation of the coward, who will not 
fight except upon selfish principles. 
I question now, and, indeed, under 
any circumstance, whether I should 
cross weapons with you. I believe 
any courage you may have evinced, 
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has been exhibited in the cause of 
rapacity ; in other words your cou- 

e is that of the common robber, 
who risks his life for the sake of 
another man’s property. If you will 
fight me as a man, say so ; and here 
I stand ready to meet you as one, but 
surrendering no right of property. I 
now await your decision. 

O’Reilly jumped off his horse and 
met his opponent half way between 
the two parties, each of which awaited 
the contest with a silence which 
evinced the profound interest they 
felt in the result. The only thing ob- 
servable on either side was the fact 
that Miles and his brother Fergus 
drew their swords, prepared to ren- 
der assistance, as it might occur, if 
any necessity should require it ; whilst 
on the part of M‘Mahon, the fosterer 
Eman e observing this drew his 
also, in order to hold himself ready 
to defend his master, should any foul 
play, on behalf of those fiery young 
men, render it necessary. 

Midway, then, between the two 
parties oes bitter enemies calmly 
met, and after viewing each other 
sternly, the combat, which was one 
for life and death, was about to com- 
mence, when O’Reilly paused a mo- 
ment, and said— 

“M‘Mahon, I now meet the man 
who deprived me of the only woman 
I ever loved ; I have never forgotten 
it, nor forgiven it ; and this quarrel, I 
give you fair notice, is,so far as I am 
concerned, one of vengeance. Pre- 

e yourself, for it shall be to the 
Jeath of either one or both.” 

“ And I,” replied M‘Mahon, “ shall 
oppose you strong in the memory of 
her virtues, of which she felt that you 
were unworthy.” . 

In a moment their blades flashed in 
the noonday sun, and the contest 
commenced. Each seemed to be a 
perfect master of his weapon, and in 
the early part of it O’Re: Esepenne 
to have the advantage. He was, it 
is true, a stronger man, but the other 
was more active and muscular. The 
conflict, at all events, was long and 
doubtful, but the intemperate habits 
of O'Reilly began to tell against him ; 
his wind failed him, and his breath- 
ing became thick and oppressive, 
which, in addition to his want of 
temper and coolness, gave M‘Mahon 
a decided advantage. By a sudden 
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jerk of the elbow he spun his sword 
several yards out of his hand, then 
closed with him, and almost in a mo- 
ment had him down ; the next instant 
his sword was at his throat. 

“Now, O’Reilly,” said he, “ask 
your life, and acknowledge yourself 
vagquaned, or you die.” 

“Never from you!” he replied ; 
“death sooner !” 

At this moment Fergus, seeing his 
father down, and about, as he ima- 
gined, to be despatched, with the 
speed of lightning flew to the scene 
of contest, and ran his sword appa- 
rently through M‘Mahon’s body, 
whilst almost at the same instant 
that of the fosterer went through his 
own heart. His death was instanta- 
neous ; and immediately the two par- 
ties engaged in the general conflict. 
It did not last long. After a short 
skirmish O’Reilly’s party gave way 
and fled, bearing the ine body of 
Fergus along with them; nor would 
his father have escaped a living man 
were it not for the intervention of 
M‘Mahon himself, who felt that the 
loss of one life was more than should 
have occurred on the occasion. Se- 
veral were severely wounded on both 
sides, but, with the exception of the 
death of Fergus, no other fatality 
occurred. 

A very severe flesh wound along 
the left ribs occasioned M‘Mahon, 
when the short conflict was over, to 
feel very weak from the loss of blood ; 
but his return home was hailed with 
gratification on its being ascertained 
that he had received no dangerous in- 
jury. That he must be confined to 

is bed for a considerable time was 
stated by the surgeon who attended 
him ; but that, he asserted, was the 
worst that could be expected. 

It would be impossible to find lan- 
guage or thought in which to describe 
the feelings of OReilly, as he and his 
discomfited party took their mournful 
way home on that disastrous occasion. 
Of his two sons, Fergus was he who 

sessed the greater share of his af- 


ections ; and, although he deemed 

it unbecoming of him, and unworthy 

of a man remarkable as he knew him- 

self to be for eons and reckless de- 
d 


termination, to yield to the solicita- 
tions of the boy’s mother, yet he had 
felt an impression which his pride pre- 
vented him from admitting, that he 
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ought to have yielded the point, and 
allowed Fergus to remain at home. 
His only refuge now from remorse 
was in vengeance; and much of the 
grief which he ought to have felt for 
the death of his son was lost in his 
plans how to execute it. OReilly 
was an obdurate and atearless man, 
in whose hard and impenetrable dis- 
position neither sorrow nor tender- 
ness could find a moment’s resting- 
place. Not so his placid and affec- 
tionate wife. During the whole course 
of that day she sat, as we may well 
term it, under the shadow of death. 
Of the strange omens and super- 
stitions peculiar to our country in 
past times it is difficult to speak with 
freedom. The progress of knowledge 
has nearly banished them from the 
land, and the finger of ridicule and 
scepticism is pointed at them when- 
ever they are mentioned. Circum- 
stances have occurred, however, inti- 
mating the existence of an invisible 
world and an ongoing life about us, 
the evidence of which, if applied toa 
common murder, would hang any man 
living. Be this as it may, the loving 
and apprehensive mother sat alone 
the whole day in a state almost bor- 
dering on agony. The shades of even- 
ing fell, but no tidings of the return 
of the party. Night advanced, but 
every thing about the castle remained 
dull and silent. To portray her ter- 
rors would be to inflict unnecessary 
ain. There was only one image in 
oe heart—that of her darling and 
beloved Fergus. She never once 
thought of her husband or of Miles, 
simply because the omen of the pre- 
ceding night had awakened all her 
affectionate apprehensions for Fer- 
gus’s safety. As midnight approached 
she left her room, and, in a state of 
distraction, ordered out the servants 
to try if they could hear their ap- 
proach, and if not, to proceed along 
the road by which she knew they 
were to come. At length the party 
were heard in the distance, and, on 
reaching them, the messengers were 
astonished at the slow and silent 
order of their march. O'Reilly him- 
self rode at their head, and immedi- 
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ately behind him, upon a temporary 
bier of wattles, lay the dead body of 
his son, Fergus. 

In the meantime, while the mes- 
sengers were absent, Fergus’s mother 
had gone to the bedroom where he 
and Miles always slept. Here she 
ere to alleviate her grief—al- 
though the effort only increased it— 
by surveying the bed and kissing such 
of his  perrean as hung upon the 
wall, She then passed to the same 
gallery where she had seen his wraith 
or fetch on the preceding night. She 
held a candle in her hand; and our 
readers may judge of her feelings 
when he seemed once more to stand 
before her—but not with his usual 
expression of countenance. His face 
seemed deadly pale, and he stood with 
his right hand upon his heart, looking 
at her with an expression of deep but 
affectionate sorrow. She was unable 
to speak ; but she approached him, 
and, as on the previous night, he re- 
ceded before her, and disappeared 
into the room at the end of it. She 
followed him ; and, after having ex- 
amined the room without finding 
him, she heard a noise below stairs, 
and rushing down with the candle 
still in her hand, the first object on 
which her eye rested was the dead 
body of her darling son. Miles took 
the candle out of her hand—she gave 
one fearful scream—fell upon it—and 
all was silence. 

“ Raise her up,” said her husband 
—‘raise her up. Stand aside and 

ive her air. Eveleen, be a woman! 

e fell in defending his father. Come, 
be s, woman, and leave revenge to 
me! 

She was raised up. But the symp- 
toms of death are always easily un- 
derstood. She was examined ; her 
heart and pulse did not beat; her 
head and arms fell down lifelessly. 
Every means were tried to restore her 
—but ineffectually : she was dead ! 
When her husband understood this, 
he approached her, and, taking her 
hand in his, simply said-- 

“ Eveleen, I should have loved you 
better !” 
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STERNE IN THE STEREOSCOPE. 


VOYAGE SENTIMENTAL. 


THe world has been a little rough 
with the Reverend Laurence Sterne, 
sometime Vicar of Sutton, Cuxwold, 
and other places. It has worked it- 
self into prodigious heat on this score ; 
protests it has been taken in as by 
a reduced respectability, going round 
furnished with letters a a well-got- 
up tale ; and now, through the pub- 
lic prints, cautions well-meaning and 
benevolent persons against being im- 
posed upon by sham sorrows and 
maudlin tears. They hawk him 
about ignominiously as a sort of 
moral Guy and _ arch-conspirator 
against our tender feelings, having 
long ago attempted to blow up King, 
Lords, and Commons, into the air, 
with his sensibility! He is Bel- 
phegor, the showman ; he is an ec- 
clesiastical mountebank ; he goes 
round to the fairs, carrying his Punch- 
and-Judy frame upon his shoul- 
ders ; in his shabby are his Monks, 
Grisettes, Corporals, Yoricks, Tobys, 
Chaises, and other properties ; he is a 
sacerdotal charlatan ; he has swindled 
us of our tears and laughter, and 
money too, under false pretences ; he 
must be brought up and summarily 
dealt withthe old begging-letter 
impostor ! 

his is about the tone of popular 
opinion in the present day, with 
respect to the famous clergyman ; 
that is the rough chalk sketch of 
him with which the public is fami- 
liar. Of most characters that have 
become public property, there are 
such rude sketches handed about— 
good wearing, traditional things, which 
the multitude may grasp easily, and 
recognise as it does the traditional 
sketches in the Weekly Charivari, or 
the British Sailor or Bucolic York- 
shireman, at the Royal Transpontine 
Theatres. Andso Paterfamilias, plung- 
ing both hands deep into those mys- 
terious front kets of his, which 
are his travelling banks, distends his 
cheeks, and looks wise and moral, and 
whispers concerning “my wife and 
daughters, sir! Mr. Sterne is now 
proved, sir, to have been a highly ir- 


regular ecclesiastic.’ 


He is, in fact, that terrible 
black monster, or béte noir, from 
which decent society shrinks—a 
disorderly clergyman. So when the 
lacquer and the sentimental tinsel are 
stripped off, it will be found that the 
Reverend Laurence Sterne is no more 
than a sanctimonious mummer, and 
ugly satyr, and what is more revolt- 
ing, a satyr in the pulpit. This is 
Mr. Sterne—Sterne in the Stereos- 
cope, as it were, and as the public 
know him. 

Is not this change of opinion a little 
hard on the poor clergyman? Is it 
not a little cruel of the strong, vigo- 
rous writers of our time, to lean thus 
heavily on, perhaps, the best scholar 
that Rabelais ever turned out? We 
know no more of him than did our 
great grandsires who lived in his day, 
and were of hiscompany—(and famous 
company it was)—and yet they who 
met him at the Wells of Scarboro’, 
at the York Races, at what was then 
called “ The Spaw,” and at the Baron 
D’Holbach’s intellectual soirées—in 
short, wherever men of wit and qua- 
lity most did congregate—could wee 
and whimper over the old Monk oak 
his Snuff-box—over Moulins, Maria, 
and the rest of them. We may be 
sure that where there were such 
prints as the town and country maga- 
zines, with the little scandalous téte- 
a-tétes of Col. W. and Mrs. H., illus- 
trated with medallion portraits of the 
naughty pair, united by a ribbon, that 
the light doings of the Rev. L * * * 
5 * * must have been just 
respectfully hinted at in that or 
other miscellanies. They read, and 
what was better still, bought and sub- 
scribed for the delightful divine ; they 

ve him their tears abundantly, and 

id not stop to hold inquisition as to 
whether these fine thoughts clashed 
with his practice. It is a nice ques- 
tion that, after all, whether an author’s 
moods, and passions, and fury, and 
sarcasm, be in his ink-bottle, or in his 
heart ; with which questions, perhaps, 
mere outsiders have no concern. They 
may not—as they say in the law—go 
behind the written instrument. In 
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the courts we are not allowed to use 
parole testimony for the purpose of 
varying the contents of a solemn 
deed. “The world has imagined,” 
writes Mr. Sterne, himself, to a noble 
earl, “ because { wrote Tristram 
Shandy, that I was myself more 
Shandean than I really ever was; 
*tis a good-natured world we live in, 
and we're often painted in divers 
colours according to the ideas each 
one frames in his head.” 

But suppose we do look behind the 
covers of “ Tristram” and the “ Senti- 
mental Journey,” and try those works 
by the test of the man’s own life and 
nature, it will be seen in an instant 
whether they were the bright spark- 
ling effervescence that wire and cork 
cannot stay, or the es of 
an artificial humour. as he a ge- 
nuine Gamin, the titular wit and life 
of his guartver, or a mere street 
contortionist, after the performance, 
bundling on his cassock over his 
spangles and tight-fitting hose? Why, 
it is certain, if we know any thing 
certain of that last century and its 
social ways, that he was heart and 
soul Shandean—that this strange, fit- 
ful, spasmodic humour, sentimental 
as well as droll, permeated his whole 
system, dancing out at his yo ends, 
alternating his moods with the wildest 
starts and changes, and lighting up 
that thin white face of his with the 
strangest flashes! Was he not always 
astride upon that hobby-horse ? How 
did he stand, socially, with his peers ? 
Look at hisdinner-list, which prandial 
barometer is no mean test after all. 
“‘T never dined at home once since I 
arrived,” he writes to a Yorkshire 
friend—when he came up to town 
at the Christmas of 1760 to publish 
Tristram—‘“am fourteen dinners deep 
engaged into now, and fear matters 
will be worse with me in that point 
than better.” Which pleasing fears 
were presently to be justified ; for was 
henot “to preach before the judges on 
Sunday,” and to beg pardon in a P.S. 
“for this hasty scrawl, having just 
come from a concert where the Duke 
of York performed. I have received 

eat notice from him, and last week 

ad the honour of supping with him.” 
Was he not “going down for a day or 
two with Mr. Spencer, to Wimble- 
ton,” and was there not to be “a 
| assembly at Lady N——’s,” 
or which Rev. Mr. Sterne would 
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have to hurry up from Wimbleton. 
About this time Johnson was laying 
down the law in his club conclaves 
on social matters, and solemnly gave 
judgment to Goldsmith and others— 
“ Nay, sir,” said he, “any man who 
has a name, or who has the power of 
pleasing, will be very generally in- 
vited in London. The man, Sterne, 
has had, I have been told, engage- 
ments for three months.” It is likely 
that the “big man” had this informa- 
tion from David Garrick, Esquire, who 
was aspecial friend of Rev. L. Sterne, 
and who is afterwards informed from 
Paris of another tide of dinners. Poor 
Goldy, continuing the conversation, 
hazards an opinion on Mr. Sterne’s 
powers, “and a very dull fellow,” he 
adds, half doubtfully. “Why, no, 
sir,” says the great autocrat. That 
short “ Why, no, sir,” is great testi- 
mony from such a quarter. Truly 
it cannot be denied that this lively 
clergyman led the most inconceivabl 
ratthng life that can well be imagined. 
Indeed, he was no anchorite ; and, 

rhaps, the best thing that could 
have befallen him would have been 
that his noble friends the Earl of 
Sandwich, or Sir G. Macartney, or 
Sir Francis Dashwood, could have 
fitted him with the chaplaincy of the 
British embassy at Paris, or else dis- 
frocked him altogether. 

How he did “hear the chimes at 
midnight” with the best of them, 
in spite of that feeble, weakly frame, 
which he had to take into the su 
pers with him. “After seeing Mr. 
Ch——-+»y to-night, at Ranelagh,” he 
writes to another friend that, “on 
Monday we set out with a grand 
retinue of Lord Rockingham’s (in 
whose suite I move), for Windsor, 
for a grand dinner ;” hints, also, 
that he saw Lord George Sackville 
“at the opera, on last Saturday.” 
“Yesterday morning” he went to 
breakfast with Mr. —, “who 
is a kind of right-hand man to the 
secretary’—which secretary is, no 
doubt, Mr. Charles Townsend, “ who 
bid me wish him joy of it” —and with 
whom he wason a delightfully familiar 
footing. Then flying across to Paris, 
he falls in with congenial society in 
that gay capital. “Le bon et agré- 
able Tristram” is welcome partout: 
in the famous deistical, atheistical, 
witty, and most piquante coterie, the 
quaint Yorkshire parson falls upon 
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his legs as it were. How is it with 
the prandial barometer there? 
“Have just now a fortnight’s din- 
ners al suppers upon my hands; 
“7 application to the Count de 
Choiseul goes on swimmingly ; the 
Count de Limburgh, the Baron de 
Holbach, has offered any security for 
the inoffensiveness of my behaviour 
in France—’tis more, you rogue, than 
you will do. This Baron is one of 
the most learned noblemen here ; the 
= protector of wits; keeps open 
ouse three days in the week ; his 
house is now as yours was to me— 
my own.” Then he is introduced to 
the Count de Bissie, “ which I was at 
his desire,” and is made much of ge- 
nerally ; is going, “when this letter 
is wrote,” with Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Macartney, to Versailles ; “ was last 
night with Mr. Fox to see Madil. 
Clairon;’ on and “by virtue of 
taking a couple of boxes, we have 
Sapoke the f renchman in London, 
in which Preville is to send us home 
all happy—I mean about fifteen or 
sixteen English of distincton who 
are now here and Jive well with each 
other.” He is “under great obliga- 
tion to Mr. Pitt, who has behaved in 
every respect to me like a man of 
ood breeding and of good-nature !” 
fn short he hopes within the span of a 
fortnight—and, indeed, it was time— 
“ to break through, or rather from the 
delights of this place which, in the 
savoir vivre, exceeds all places, I 
believe, in this section of the globe.” 
Now, holding rein a moment in this 
carnival programme, let us ask, had 
Mr. Sterne been such “a very dull 
fellow,” and one whit less entertain- 
ing than he was on paper, would 
he have been made free of this famous 
guild of Holbach, Crebillionand Com- 
any ‘—in which to enter, and more 
ifficult still, to keep your place, 
there was need not of blazon or 
urse, but simply letters of wit and 
cee His was just the vein— 
spasmodic, wild, erratic, gay and 
ve, lively and serene—to carry 

im through that strange company 
with all acclaim PP an 
graceful figure co scarcely have 
succeeded in being “introduced to 
one half of their best goddesses, and 
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in a month more be admitted to the 
shrines of the other half,” unless 
there was hidden inside some won- 
derful powers to recommend itself to 
those wilful dames. We need only 
read that curious chapter, headed 
“Paris,” inthe “Sentimental J ourney,” 
to find a hint of his method, and a clue 
to his success. Does he not explain 
it himself to David Garrick, “Be it 
known J Shandy it away fifty times 
more than I was ever wont, talk more 
nonsense than you ever heard me 
talk, and to all sorts of people.” Is 
there not a tone of rollicking high 
spirits in this sentence, which speaks 
a whole history of the man’s social 
nature? So did he continue—to use 
that happy phrase—to Shandy it on 
among the Paris men and women ; 
and so did he, in truth, “Shandy it” 
all his life. This is his definition for 
that agreeably social philosophy. “I 
have ten thousand things to tell you; 
I cannot write; I do a thousan 
things which cut no figure but in the 
doing.” And, again, “it (the comic 
opera) is a tragical nuisance in all 
companies as it is ; and was it not 
for some sudden starts and dashes 
of Shandeism” (from what quarter we 
may easily guess), “which, now and 
then, either breaks the thread, or en- 
tangles it so that the Devil himself 
would be puzzled in winding it off, I 
should die a martyr—this, by the way, 
I never will.” Again—another text— 
“T live altogether in French families ; 
I laugh till I cry, and, in the same 
tender moments, cry till I laugh. I 
Shandy it more than ever ; and, verily 
do believe, that by mere Shande- 
ism,* sublimated by a laughter-loving 
people, I fence as much against infir- 
mities as I do by the benefit of air 
and climate.” 

No, at those supper parties, “upon 
the Tuileries,” where he only wishes 
Mrs. Garrick had been, to annihilate 
a thousand French goddesses “ in one 
single turn,” Monsieur Sterne must 
have been charmant, running over 
with a will-o’-the-wisp esprit. The 
lean ruefulness of his face, and sepul- 
chral hollowness of his cheeks must 
have lent a grim point to his sallies ; 
he must have been genuine all over, 
or he could never have so taken. 


* Is there any play upon the word ‘‘ Deism,” as applied to the fashionable ur- 
belief of the day ? 
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Else would Orebillion—Crebillion fils 
of The Sopha—scarcely have entered 
into that queer, quaint, roystering 
scheme of his; he, Crebillion, to 
write “an expostulatory letter upon 
the indecorums of T. Shandy,” and 
“Rev. L. Sterne to do the same, on 
the score of the other’s improprieties.” 
They are “to be printed together —the 
copy to be sold, and the money equally 
divided.” What a pity that truly 
Shandean scheme never came to any 
thing. The bare notionisarare one; 
and we may just conceive how it was 
first launched in some brilliant salon, 
sent back and forward like a shuttle- 
cock by the comic pair, put in all 
manner of droll lights, spiced with 
allusions, some profane, we may 
sure, and well sprinkled with those 
“sudden starts and dashes of Shan- 
deism, which, now and then, either 
breaks the thread, or entangles it so 
that the Devil himself would be puz- 
zled in winding it off.’ It would 
have been a treat to have been by. 
No wonder that Choisel, quite be- 
wildered with this strange parson’s 
humour, so different in its order from 
that of the smooth abbés about him, 
was heard to exclaim, “Qui le diable 
est cet homme ci”—C’est “ Le Che- 
valier Shandy,” was the answer. 
When he could no longer Shandy 
it here, but was driven southwards 
down to Toulouse by his wretched 
health—which must have been a dull 
banishment for one of his temper— 
nothing, indeed, but his being at 
death’s door could have so relegated 
him to provinciality, tempered with 
conjugal society ; we find him pre- 
sently extracting a choice spirit 
out of this valler of desolation. 
It is the 
old story again. “We begin to live 
extremely happy,” he writes, “and 
are all together every night, fiddling, 
laughing, and singing, and cracking 
jokes. Yon will scarcely believe the 
news I tell you. There are a com- 
pany of English strollers arrived here, 
who are to act comedies all the Christ- 
mas, and are now busy in making 
dresses, &c.” This turns out to be 
only a pleasant way of conveying that 
the company was of Mr. Sterne’s own 
familiars, and that he himself was to 
- a leading part. 
urious to say, Mr. Sterne did not 
ae up the French tongue readily ; 
ut, no doubt, his broken patois, 
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half English half French, and those 
lively gestures, and language of eye 
and of expression, which help a man 
of me out of his difficulty, gave an 
additional piquancy to the Shandean 
flavour of his discourse. Those “sud- 
den starts and dashes of Shandeism” 
were pointed not a little by this agree- 
able argot. ‘You will find I speak 
French tolerably,” he writes to Mrs, 
Sterne, after a six months’ residence 
in Paris, “but I only wish to be un- 
derstood ;” and a month later he tells 
Lady D. that he can “splutter French,” 
soasto beintelligible. However, being 
brought before the police, to account 
for his cab horse, which he had taken 
for adrive in the country, fallingdown 
dead on the road, he tried to make 
out his case, to the presiding official, 
in the language of the country ; since, 
to use his own expression, “ he might 
as well have whistled as to have spoke 
French.” Then falling back on his 
salon, the ingenious Mr. Sterne actu- 
ally succeeded “‘in obtaining justice— 
no common thing, by the way, in 
France.” It would seem a little hard, 
indeed, that he should be made re- 
sponsible for the condition of a com- 
mon hack horse. 

We presently find him writing of 
Mr. Fox, as “my worthy friend,” and 
not long after Tad to be home again 
at his cure. Then laying out a bril- 
liant fortnight at Scarborough, “ and 
going to leave a few poor sheep here 
in the wilderness.” “Lord G—— 
is to be there—what a temptation ! 
“Some will have it, there is much 
company there, and some say not, and 
I believe there is neither one nor the 
other, but will be both, if the world 
will but have a month’s patience 
or so’ —* kind compliments to Sir 
C * * * D * * am” 

The attractions of that watering- 
place must have been even greater 
than was anticipated, for he stayed 
three weeks—“ ever since the races” — 
in the society of Lord G———-¢ and 
other agreeable persons, “and have 
received marvellous strength, had I 
not debilitated it as fast as I got it 
by playing the good fellow with Lor 
@ gand Co., too much.” 

So the roll runs on. At forei 
places it is the same story, everybody 
is glad to have the social clergyman. 
= hoa an agreeable journey to Lyo 
and a joyous time there, dining ‘ead 
supping every day at the command- 
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ant’s,” (even the free soldiers took to 
him). “Lord F. W—— left there, 
and about a dozen ge. If you see 
Lord Ossory, Lord William Gordon, 
and my friend Mr. Crawford, remem- 
bermetothem. If Wilkes is at Paris 
et, I send him all kind wishes.” 
oes he not desire in another letter, 
to be borne in mind by “the other 
demoniacs,” which suggest Sir Francis 
Dashwood, Wilkes just mentioned, 
and other free monks of Medmenbaun 
abbey ? On November twenty-eighth 
he is “just leaving Turin with Sir 
James cdonald for Milan,” &c., 
having “spent a joyous fortnight 
here, and met all kinds of honours.” 
Within three weeks he is at the am- 
orial paradise, Florence, and 
stays “three days to dine with our 
lenipos, Lords ta and C——1, 
Then flies on to Naples, where he is 
as happy as a king.’ 

Now, the conclusion these extracts 
from Mr. Sterne’s pleasure log-book 
help us to, is that he was not a mere 
artificial comedian, a pure street 
saltimbanque, tumbling for book- 
sellers’ halfpence, with his funny 
dress lying on the back of a chair 
beside his desk and inkhorn, but a 

enial eccentric, who wrote what he 
felt, and because he could not help it. 
But granting that Sterne was a ge- 
nuine saltimbanque, as free of his 
humour when the pantomime was 
done as when he was before the foot- 
lights, it was in that other portion 
of his business—the whimpering and 
sentimental—that he put on his paint 
and patches. In this, at least, was he 
not a pure pen-and-ink Tartuffe—a 
od ob Trotter, swindling the 
charitable and soft-hearted of the 
community out of their precious 
tears and s: thies? Was he not 
the orginal . J. Surface, only now 
entered into orders, with ever so 
many grisettes instead of “little 
French milliners” behind his screen ? 
Is not this again Mr. Sterne in the 
stereoscope sentimentality, and a 
cheap slide? Let us look into this 
for a short while. 

The sentimentality of Mr. Sterne’s 
age was not of his making. Long 
before the Yorkshire clergyman had 
come up to town, with his first and 
second volumes of “Tristram,” it had 
caught this sickly Werther-like tone, 
and the men and women of fashion- 
able London purposely cultivated a 
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highly strung state of nerves ; they 
had administered to them a fittin 
pabulum, in the shape of dramas an 
romances, as highly strung. It was 
“a la mode” to have tender feelings ; 
and though the griefs, over which the 
reading public dropped genuine tears, 
were purely fictitious, and, if real, 
could tea amounted to no more than 
“a delicate distress,” still the sym- 
pathies evoked were not the less 
poignant. The young lady of our 
own time, who has been feasting pri- 
vately on romanees, can go on devis- 
ing nicest sorrows and imaginary 
wrongs, until she brings herself to be 
the most wretched being in the uni- 
verse ; but she does not suffer the less 
because these woes are fancied. The 
sentimental novel and the sentimental 
comedy were the proper sustenance 
for this sweet sensibility of Mr. 
Sterne’s time. Comedy of this cha- 
racter, as Mr. Forster has shown, had 
taken possession of the boards so far 
back as Steele; and with such a 
strange vitality, that it kept its place 
there for more than acentury. That 
weak, maudlin, whining thing, went 
almost nigh to shipwrecking Doctor 
Goldsmith’s bright-eyed, sparkling, 
and most healthy comedy of “The 
Good-natured Man,” flourished upon 
the unmeaning perplexities of “False 
Delicacy ;’ and “The Conscious 
Lovers” got some freshness into its 
cheeks under the hands of Richard 
Cumberland and George Coleman, 
ire, deepened at the beginning 
of the next century into ghastly con- 
tortion and bleared eyes, and saben 
with Mr. Thomas Newton into stale 
and sickly sentiment, about thirt 
years ago, when it suddenly cial, 
and has never since been heard of. 
It had a long day. So, too, with the 
sentimental romance, which went 
through stages of much the same 
character, almost contemporaneously. 
It was natural, therefore, that Me 
Sterne should fall into the tone of the 
age in which helived. Most men do. 
He found hisfellow men and women 
weeping and sighing about him ; and 
he could no more help going with 
the rest, than one can escape falling 
into the practical common-sense views 
of our own days. It is hard not to 
believe in your own sorrows, when 
they are making every one in the 
room weep copiously. But outside 
this it is hard not to conceive that 
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Mr. Sterne was genuine in these emo- 
tions of his, who was by nature, a soft, 
warm-hearted, gentle, and susceptible 
being. His very physique, presented 
to us in the famous and most charac- 
teristic Sir Joshua’s portrait, con- 
veys this very plainly, which, in- 
deed, but few have been privileged 
to see, and fewer still know, only 
through the unpleasing engravin 
in his works. “Have you real 
his sermons,” writes Mr. Gray, 
“with his own comic figure at the 
head of them?’ Very different is the 
noble mezzotinto by cunning Arand, 
matchless and brilliant even for that 
age of matchless mezzotinting, covet- 
ed so hugely by collectors, when in its 
“early stage,” that is, before it was 
cut down to smaller dimensions. But, 
whoever has studied Mr. Sterne’s life 
and actions, and that short Leporello’s 
list of little affaires de coeur, which 
almost seémed necessary for his 
mental health and well-being, will see 
that this sentimental tone was con- 
stitutionally a part of his nature. 
Unfortunately the materials for his 
life, outside his own letters and works, 
are singularly scanty ; but even from 
these sources is to be got a sort of 
internal evidence which may be re- 
ceived without suspicion of the arti- 
ficial complexion which usually at- 
taches to letter-writing. The pub- 
lished letters extend from a date when 
Mr. Sterne was a young man of six 
or seven-and-twenty, to his last de- 
spairing epistle written on his death- 
(a span of some twenty-nine 
years or so), and yet we find him as 
sentimental in the beginning, in his 
letters of courtship to Mrs. Sterne, as 
at the end. If acting it was, what a 
_ weary term of false tears !—what 
a atiguing apprenticeship to pre- 
tended sensibility! “Praise be to 
God for my sensibility,” he writes, 
only the year before he died, “though 
it has often made me wretched, yet I 
would not exchange it for all plea- 
sures,” &c. His best friends (Colonel 
and Mrs. James), excellent people, 
who loved and yet could reprove him 
for his follies—which certainly dis- 
graced a clergyman—with them he 
was on terms of closest intimacy. 
Before these good people—the one a 
brave soldier, and the other a lady 
whom, from his death-bed, he re- 
quested to take charge of his daughter, 
it would have been ridiculous to be 
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playing out that pantomime; they 
would have seen under the mask ; 
and yet, to them he writes constantly 
concerning his “ bleeding heart” and 
“heaven’s blessings,” and of “this 
world being a school of trials, and so 
Heaven’s will be done.” To them he 
would scarcely have written that his 
“Sentimental Journal” suited “the 
frame of mind I have been in for some 
time past ; I told you my design in it 
was to teach us to love the world and 
our fellow-creatures better—so it runs 
upon these gentler passions and affec- 
tions which aid so much toit. Adieu ! 
and may you and my worthy friend 
Mr. James continue examples of the 
doctrines which I teach.” They knew 
the man and his nature, and would 
have laughed at his fine preaching 
and profane blessings, did they not 
take him to be sincere. But those 
passages of platonic affection—those 
little pools of tendresse into which 
Mr. Sterne kept tumbling all his life— 
now merely wetting his feet, now 
getting hopelessly submerged above 
his head and shoulders—are them- 
selves tolerably fair evidence that he 
was a genuine sentimentalist. It 
must have been hard work carrying on 
that Della Cruscan passion for thirty 
a without any stock in trade. 
e now enter upon a more delicate 
field of investigation—those very love 
passages, those bits of practical senti- 
ment for which the life of the Reve- 
rend Mr. Sterne has been so remark- 
able. We allude to that Eliza or 
Draper business—to the Lady P—— 
business—to that Montpelier business, 
where Mr. Sterne was “smit with 
the tenderest passion that ever tender 
wightunderwent,” and to other minor 
attacks of the same order which 
visited him periodically. The pre- 
judiced have called them positively 
wicked, especially the Eliza R 
Scoffers have smiled maliciously—as 
ten to one he would have smiled him- 
self—and have poohpoohed the pla- 
tonic element. Gentler-natured men 
have sighed over the matter as un- 
clerical, but think there was no harm 
at the bottom of it all. Trenchant 
critics reviewing, scalping knife in 
hand, have dealt with it desperately, 
smiting him hip and thigh as a crafty, 
silver-tongued deluder, approachin 
under ort ae = cassock, to which 
ttern a brilliant, vigorous portrait 
ts bitten in. The Reyerend Laurence 
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Sterne is not so bad as all that, though 
he would have been better employed 
in curing souls down at Cuxwold, 
than in ambling on those fancies of 
his, “cantering away” with them “so 
deliciously, always upon my haunches, 
along the streets.” For all that, 
though a careless clergyman, he is 
not to be written down.a satyr in 
orders. On this Eliza-Laurence busi- 
ness a point or two may be put for- 
ward in extenuation; and as Mr. 
Sterne himself wrote of the famous 
“ desobligeante,” “much, indeed, was 
not to be said for it, but something 
might, and when a few words will 
rescue misery out of her distress, I 
hate the man who can be a churl of 
them.” 

Famous Mrs. Draper was married 
—married to Daniel Draper, Esq., of 
Bombay ; Mr. Sterne was married 
also, which is not encouraging at 
starting. Certainly, it must be 
conceded that to read the letters of 
Yorick to Eliza, it would be a reason- 
able conclusion that Parson Yorick 
and Mrs. Eliza were on affectionate 
terms, such as perhaps D. Draper, 
Esq., had he been in the country, 
would not have approved of cordially. 
Our French neighbours, for whom the 
whole chapter has been a precious 
trouvaille, and one of those delicious 
sentimental complications, grown 
fashionable since Werther, will hold 
that the episode lacks point, unless 
there be underneath the necessary 
substratum of sin. 

To which view has inclined also the 
popular impression which, as we have 
shown, is gathered from looking at 
the hackneyed portrait of the reve- 
rend gentleman as seen in the stereo- 
scope. That little leaven of trans- 
gression brings out the lights and 
shadows much more sharply, other- 
wise that Yorick-Eliza business re- 
mains insipid and unmeaning. These 
things should have something of 
the positive underneath, or they 
degenerate into conventionality and 
schoolgirlism. Such a view squares 
very well with the “little French 
milliner” element which has been 
fitted to Mr. Sterne and stolen from 
Mr. J. Surface ; but it is a pure mis- 
take, there is less sin and more prose. 
as, indeed, it needs only one careful 
perusal of the letters to see. 

One single circumstance determines 
the question almost conclusively. Do 


clergymen with livings, prebendaries 
of York, who have just published 
some volumes of sermons “warm 
from the heart,” hang their guilty 
doings out of windows for the passers- 
by to look at? Do they hawk them 
about in letters and conversations, 
and obtrude them familiarly on pub- 
lie places? Such more commonly 
shun the light by reason of their 
ways being evil. It looks very like 
the indiscretion of conscious inno- 
cence, Mr. Sterne’s exhibiting his 
heart all torn and bleeding on the de- 
parture of Mrs. Draper in the Earl 
of Chatham Indiaman, to his friends, 
and seeking consolation from them 
in his trouble. His friends, the Jameses 
who have been mentioned, and who 
were excellent well-meaning people, 
and anxious for his interests, seem to 
have known of the whole business 
from the beginning, and to have loved 
“La Bramine” sincerely. Colonel 
James was a brave Indian officer, 
whom the historian Orme mentions 
with respect, and that Mrs. James was 
the one whom the deserted Yorick on 
his death-bed called on despairingl 
to take care of his daughter, is a safe 
test of what her character was. The 
knew and favoured this platonic inti- 
macy all along, and viewed it as no 
more than the little Cadenus and 
Vanessa drama revived. 


‘IT write this, Eliza,” Mr. Sterne 
begins one of his letters, ‘‘at Mr. 
James’s, whilst he is dressing, and the 
dear girl (his wife) is writing beside 
me to thee * * * * We have 
talked of nothing but thee, Eliza, and of 
thy sweet virtues and endearing con- 
duct, all the afternoon. Mrs. James 
and the Bramin have mixed their tears 
a hundred times in speaking of thy hard- 
ships, thy goodness, and thy graces.” 


Later he writes— 


**T have been this morning to see 
Mrs. James; she loves thee tenderly 
and unfeignedly; she is alarmed for 
thee; she says thou lookedst most ill 
and melancholy on going away; she 
pities thee.” 


It will be seen that all through the 
matter Mr. Sterne keeps to the cha- 
racter of the man of intellect and 
much worldly knowledge, consulted 
for advice and direction by a youn 
and beautiful woman. e was 
the time the interesting and senti- 
mental Mr. Yorick, and the Reverend 
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Mr. Yorick too, and yet old enough 
to be regarded with a certain filial 
deference and affection which might 
justly attract such confidence. A re- 
Istionship of this sort is never dis- 
leasing to either party, and is highly 
attering to the quasi Father Con- 
fessor. There can be no doubt, too, 
but that Mr. Sterne had a famous 
model in his eye ; no other, indeed, 
than the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
whose tremendous soul, weary with 
buffeting other tremendous souls, was 
titillated by the direction of a gentle 
girl’s studies. He could not withstand 
the fascination of his huge, rocky 
angularities being weed by so 
limpid a stream. It was a pleasing 
fancy toliken oneself, and to be likened 
to the colossal Dean, and to have as 
fair a Vanessa to sit at one’s feet and 
worship. “Not so Swift loved his 
Stella,” he writes to Eliza, showing 
pasty what idea was running in his 
read ; and so all his friends and ac- 
quaintances are let into the secret of 
this grande passion. His vanity, not 
meanly developed in Mr. Sterne, com- 
pels him to thrust it into daylight, 
and force the comparison on his fami- 
liars. Would it not at once strike 
the whole town? Here is our Eng- 
lish eccentric, our British Rabelais, 
ecclesiastic like the Dean, playing 
Cadenus to Vanessa over again. So 
everybody must learn the interesting 
episode. “ He” (Lord Bathurst, with 
whom Rev. Mr. Sterne had been 
dining), “heard me talk of thee with 
uncommon satisfaction, and a most 
sentimental afternoon, till nine o’clock, 
have we passed ; but thou, Eliza, wert 
the star that conducted and illumined 
the discourse.” Not merely were my 
Lord Bathurst’s company to be so 
entertained, but a far wider circle. 
“T have shown your letter to Mra. 
B——,, and to half the literati in the 
town. You shall not be angry with 
me for it, beeause I meant to do you 
honour by it. You cannot imagine 
how many admirers your epistolary 
productions have gained you, that 
never viewed your external merits.” 
That he himself viewed the matter 
in this pupillary light is tolerably 
_— from a few passages in his 
stters. She is a “ grateful and good 
girl;” and “ Yorick smiles content- 
edly on all thou dost.” That super- 
vision of her pursuits also falls un- 
der the professorial character : “Thy 
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sweet litle plan and distribution of 
thy time—how worthy of thee! In- 
deed, Eliza, thou leavest me nothing 
tu direct thee in.” “Write to me, 
my child,” is what Mr. Sterne con- 
jures his Eliza to do, towards the 
end of that letter. Very often is she 
“dear girl,’ “a good girl,” and 
“dearest child.” He is “ninety- 
five in constitution,’ and she but 
“twenty-five.” Much on the same 
line, by the way, was the famous 
answer he gave to the French mar- 
— proposing for his daughter 
yidia. 

It is conceded by those who take 
the least favourable view of Mr. 
Sterne’s character, that his one re- 
deeming point was that little tender 
corner kept in his heart for his 
daughter Lydia. The rest might 
have been a tasteless artificial rock- 
ery; but that little particle of 
green moss got room somehow, and 
flourished among the rough stones. 
After all, his soul was not as black 
as his cassock. Over her he watched 
carefully and jealously. There is a 
tenderness in his letter to her which 
speaks very strongly his anxiety for 
all that concerned her. If there 
had been in that intimacy with 
Mrs. Draper aught that Mr. Sterne 
might blush for, it would have been 
only consistent with this strength of 
affection to have shrunk from all 
allusion to the subject. Mr. Wilkes 
was notoriously déreglé in his life. 
and was about as doatingly fond o' 
his daughter as was Mr. Sterne of 
his. Yet, see in Mr. Wilkes’ letter 
to Miss Wilkes—so free and gossipy 
in other respects—how cautiously fe 
steers clear of all that could touch 
on those delicate matters and awk- 
ward blue chambers. “But to the 
subject of your letter,” writes Mr. 
Sterne, “I do not wish to know who 
was the busy fool that made your 
mother so uneasy about Mrs, ——” 
(this was written about six weeks 
before the sailing of the Earl of 
Chatham, when Mr. Sterne was 
playing Cadenus hard and fast) ; 
“tis true I have friendship for her. 
but not to infatuation. I believe 
have judgment enough to discern 
her’s and every woman’s faults. I 
honour thy mother for her answer, 
‘that she wished not to be informed, 
and begged him to drop the sub- 
ject.’” Writing to Mrs. Draper, he 
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lays out pleasing Utopias, in which 
the beloved daughter has a place. 
“T will live for thee, and for my 

dia—be rich for the dear children 
of my heart; gain wisdom—gain 
fame and happiness, to share with 
them—with thee and her—in my 
old age.” Rarely do we find sinning 
clergymen taking these harmless 
and pastoral ideas as a basis for 
future happiness. 

The excitement and agitation of 
the parting with Mrs. Draper caused 
him to burst a blood-vessel, which 
bled the whole night long, “ until 
four o’clock in the morning, and filled 
all thy India pocket-handkerchiefs,” 
which is something of a proof that 
he took the matter warmly to heart, 
and was not the cold philanderer 
critics would make him, Only the 
very next year, the “ poor fine-spun 
frame of Yorick’s gave way ;” and 
after a series of vein burstings, and 
all the ills that pulmonary disorder 
brings with it, had to give up its 
lively tenant in those lonely Bond- 
street lodgings. Mrs. Draper had 
fared no better, having been “‘bowed 
down with every burden that sorrow 
of heart and pain of body could in- 
flict upon a poor being; and still 
thou tellest me thou art beginning to 
get ease, thy fever gone, thy sick- 
ness, the pain in thy side vanishing 
also ;’ which “ease” could only 
have been of a temporary order ; for 
as the day of embarkation drew 
near, she relapsed once more, and 
the voyage became only, in Mr. 
Sterne’s words, a melancholy history 
of “sufferings, continual and most 
violent rheumatisms all the time, a 
fever brought on with fits and at- 
tended with delirium, and every 
terrifying symptom.” Neither did 
she, as might be expected, live very 
long after Mr. Sterne. It appears 
improbable that our two poor in- 
valids should do more than condole 
together over their common symp- 
toms. Such communion is sweet 
enough to all sick people. 

The strong nee Fielding of 
our own day—whose fine common- 
sense style has a fresh healthy ring, 
and positively clears the air—has 
dealt very hardly with Mr Sterne. 
He has stood up to him sven 
as it were in a round of the old 
English manly sport, and, in the 
language of the ring, has punished 
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the reverend gentleman severely. 
He was constrained to hang his 
picture in that Humorist gallery, but 
with its face turned to the wall. Not 
the least part of the injustice has 
been his reading of this Eliza busi- 
ness—in one point specially. It is 
famously put, and tells excellently 
against Mr. Sterne. Yet the reader 
will see there has been a mistake. 
A passage from the letters is quoted 
a then commented on. “TI fear,” 
Mr. Sterne writes, “the best of your 
shipmates are only genteel by com- 
parison with the contrasted crew 
with which thou beholdest them. 
So was—-you KNow w#o—from the 
same fallacy which was put upon 
your judgment when—but will not 
mortify you.” “You know who,” 
says the comment, “was of course 
Daniel Draper, Esquire, of Bombay, 
a gentleman very much respected in 
that quarter of the globe,” &e. At 
which point, no doubt, a pleased 
titter ran round the audience. 

It does not so conclusively follow 
that the allusion is to Daniel Draper, 
Esquire. That phrase, “I will not 
mortify you,” is scareely one that 
would be used in rallying a lady 
upon being unfortunate in her hus- 
band. “A fallacy put upon your 
judgment” of that order, is not one 
on the score of which she could re- 
ceive mortification. The allusion 
would seem to point to a matter of 
a much less serious character. Only 
the very letter before has he been 
cautioning her against an intimacy 
with a certain family to whom he 
had a special dislike. In all his pre- 
vious letters he almost harps upon 
this one theme ; the same conviction 
of their unworthiness is pressed upon 
her over and over again. To quote 
one passage will be sufficient. 


“«The ****s, by —— , are worthless! 
I have heard enough to tremble at the 
articulation of the name. How could 
you, Eliza, leave them (or suffer them to 
leave you, rather,) with impressions the 
least favourable? I have told thee 
enough to plant disgust against their 
treachery to thee to the last hour of thy 
life. Yet thou toldest Mrs. James at last 
thou believest that they affectionately love 
thee,” &e. 


And so on to the same purport in 
many more passages, not merely to 
Eliza, but to his own friends. He 
did not love those people—known to 
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us by four asterisks only—-whatever 
was the reason. 

Does not “you know who” stand 
for those four asterisks? Read by 
this light: “from the same fallacy 
which was put upon your judgment 
when—-but will not mortify you,” 
points plainly to these objectionable 
people. It is as it were a playful 
shaking of the forefinger and ex- 
postulation ; as who should say 
‘you were out in that little matter 
of the ****’s; by not listening to 
me you were taken in; however, I 
won't mortify you by saying more on 
the subject; you see your mistake 
now !” 

Scarcely to be so satisfactorily 
justified is that playful proposition 
which begins with “talking of 
widows,” and in which Mr. Sterne 
suggests a very agreeable mutual 
arrangement. “Pray, Eliza,’ he 
writes, “if ever you are such (ie, a 
widow), do not think of giving your- 
self to some wealthy Nabob, because 
I design to marry you myself. My 
wife cannot live long.” It does read 
unhandsomely, and yet amounts to 
no more than a piece of his favourite 
Shandeism. There was the extreme 
remoteness of the contingency to 
begin with, and the high improba- 
bility (in an insurance view) of the 
expected lives being the first to drop, 
which was indeed justified by the 
event ; for some ten years later we find 
Daniel Draper, Esquire, flourishing 
at Bombay, and “much respected in 
that quarter of the globe ;’ and Mrs. 
Sterne, as is well known, survived 
Mr. Sterne. Mrs. Draper, too, was 
bound for the Indies—in those days 
a serious and unsentimental journey 
—and in a miserable state of health. 
Unlikely was it, therefore, that she 
should ever see England, or that the 
Reverend Laurence Sterne should 
undertake a nine months’ voyage to 
“that quarter of the globe.” For 
had he not always “some Dulcinea 
in head?’ and most likely on the 
eventuality of that widowhood, Mr. 
Sterne would be too busy with some 
new sentiment to think of so perilous 
an expedition. That it was pure 
badinage is evident from the way in 
which he elaborates his proposal :— 

*«’Tis true I am ninety-five in consti- 
tution, and you but twenty-five—rather 
too great a disparity this. 
Tell me in answer to this 


that you ‘ap- 
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prove and honour the proposal, and that 
~ would, like the Spectator’s mistress, 
ave more joy in putting on an old man’s 
slipper than associating with the gay, 
the voluptuous, and the young. Adieu, 
my Simplicia! 
** Yours, Tristram.” 


It is notable, by the way, that this 
is the only letter of the series signed 
Tristram—which shows that the 
Shandean vein was then upon him. 
It was altogether an idle, chattering 
speculation—a castle in the air of the 

orick build—never to have more 
substantial foundation. 

‘** Approve and honour the propo- 
sal! The coward!” bursts out the 
painter of the English humorists, with 
a terrible earnestness; “the coward” 
(this is poor Mr. Sterne)“ was writing 
gay letters to his friends this while, 
with sneering allusions to this poor 
foolish Bramine. Her ship was not 
out of the Downs, and the charm- 
ing Sterne was at the Mount Coffee 
House, with a sheet of gilt-edged pa- 
per before him, offering that precious 
treasure, his heart, to Lady P———,” 
&c. Desperately hard hitting this. 
The relief of the picture is excellent. 
But how much of truth and faithful- 
ness is there in it? where are these 
gay letters and sneering allusions ? 
Not in those letters to his friends, the 
James’s, where—it may be objected 
naturally enough—he would not have 
permitted himself to sneer, had he 
even been so inclined. Not, surely, 
in those letters to A—— Lee, Esq., 
who, with Rev. J. Hall Stevenson, 
was one of the few to whom Mr. 
Sterne wrote in his freest vein of 
Shandeism. In those letters his pen 
seems to go cantering over the paper, 
and Mr. Sterne seems to speak with 
these special friends with a peculiar 
relish. And yet, in his letter to A—— 
Lee, Esq., is to be found the only al- 
lusion to Mrs. Draper—not by any 
means a sneer. “D—— (Draper) has 
obtained his fair Indian, and has this 

t sent a letter of inquiries after 
orick and his Bramine. He is a good 
soul, and interests himself much in 
our fate’”—which is the single allu- 
sion that can be winnowed out of all 
the letters—lightly written, it may be 
said, considering to whom it was ad- 
dressed—but the lightness (or sneer, 
if it must be so) is all at the expense 
of Daniel Draper, Esq. 
But Lady P—— and the letter on 
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ilt-edge which he was writing in the 
ount Coffee House, at this very 
time? There does exist such a letter 
among the correspondence—one of a 
very warm character too; but beyond 
the simple heading, “ Mount Coffee 
House, Iresday, 3 o'clock,” there is 
no date to the document—so it would 
be hardly possible to assign to it any 
distinct place in the events of Mr. 
Sterne’s life. It has been shuffled 
strangely, this mysterious letter to 

y P : in the later editions 
being, perhaps from their tone, so 
aan alike, immediately after the 
Eliza correspondence ; but the earlier 
edition—published by Mrs. Medalle, 
his daughter—has this placed among 
the very last in the book. So upon 
this ground of position or collocation 
no argument can be fairly put forward 
to Mr. Sterne’s prejudice. The letter 
itself is of that free, affectionate cha- 
racter which clergymen only—and 
clergymen tolerably advanced in years 
—and further, such as so famous and 
witty and sentimental a clergyman as 
Rev. Mr. Yorick—is privileged to 
write. This sentimental nature of Mr. 
Sterne was by this time notorious : 
what might be love with others was 
with him mere sentiment. “It was 
a way he had;” and Lady P—— and 
others who might be so favoured, it 
is to be presumed, were rather flat- 
tered than otherwise by the receipt 
of such communications. That this 
Mount Coffee House despatch must 
have come out of Lady P——’s own 
keeping, is a proof that she looked on 
it in this light, and as something not 
exactly to be ashamed of. But is 
there not that “quoting the Lord’s 
Prayer with a horrible _baseness 
of blasphemy” in this letter to 
Lady P——-? Here is the passage, 
and the reader shall judge for himself 
whether that description be not a 
little too exaggerated. “Itis but an 
hour ago,” Mr. Sterne writes, “ that 
I kneeled down and swore I never 
would come near you ; and after say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer for the sake of 
the close of not being led into temp- 
tation, out I sallied like any Christian 
hero, ready to take the field against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 
With all his imperfections he a a 
clergyman with an ex officio title to 
oe pentctatel allusions ; and if he 
did so kneel down and pray for help, 
he was a more pious man than the 
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world has given him credit for. See, 
again, how roughly dealt with he has 
been under the hands of this fierce 
critic of the Humorists. It is the 
huge broad-chested navvy of English 
literature bringing down his great 
arm upon the delicate attenuated 
form of the Reverend Laurence. “I 
find in my copy of letters,” says this 
hard-hitting adversary, “that there 
is a note of, I can’t call it admiration, 
at letter 112, which seems to an- 
nounce that there was a No. 3 to 
whom the wretched, worn-out old 
scamp was paying his addresses.” 
The justification for which uncom- 
plimentary style of address rests on 
the following little note :—* Now be 
a dear, good woman, my H , and 
execute those commissions well, and 
when I see you I will give you a 
kiss—there’s for you! But I have 
something else for you, which I am 
fabricating at a great rate, and that 
is my ‘Sentimental Journey,’ which 
shall make you cry as much as it has 
affected me, or I will give up the 
business of sentimental writing.” 
This is scarcely the tone of one “ pay- 
ing addresses.” It is more the prac- 
tical business-like tone of a man who 
wished his little commissions to be 
executed properly. Itis the familiar 
Shandean freedom expected from the 
famous author of Tristram, so eccen- 
tric and so agreeable, and who begins 
other letters “to my witty widow, 
Mrs. F.,” and yet is not on that ac- 
count to be writtendown “a wretched, 
worn-out old scamp.” In which 
wicked and amatory epistle he can 
be so prosaic as to write, “ How I 
long to greet all my friends, few do I 
value more than yourself, * * * 
* * * * ‘Tf this should not find 
you at Bath, I hope it will be for- 
warded to you, and so adieu! Accept 
every warm wish for your health, and 
believe me,” &c. 

But the truth is, in this matter of 
ublished letters no man has ever 
een so unfortunate as Mr. Sterne. 
There is usually a certain discretion 
on the part of executors and friends 
of the family, which pares down and 
shapes jealously, or wholly suppresses 
such papers as it may not be advis- 
able the public should look on. Such 
discretion has always been largely 
exercised, and wisely. How many 
good and sober men have, in a fit 
of lively Shandeism, scribbled off 
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light letters, full of trifling and non- 
sense, and sly things, without a 
thought that they would endure 
longer than the time necessary for 
their perusal, or for twisting them 
into allumettes for the chimney- 
piece ? We should like to ask literary 
executors, who of late years have 
had the sifting and marshalling of 
papers of deceased notabilities, how 
many little notes of this order have 
passed under their eye and been sup- 
pressed ? With Mr. Sterne it has 
fared very unhappily in this respect. 
Every little scrap, every private let- 
ter (even one written in Latin, to be 
the more private) has been unfairly 
thrust upon the public, unpruned and 
unrevised. Scarcely has that “bale of 
cadaverous goods been consigned to 
Pluto,” when a crude and ill-digested 
collection of his letters is made up 
hastily and sent out for pecuniary 
views. The larger and more bulky in 
collection, the larger the bookseller’s 
payment; and so friends are impor- 
tuned for their papers in aid of the 
widow and daughter left destitute, 
and the thing is huddled up anyhow. 
In justice to the departed wit, this 
should be kept in view by all who 
read his remains ; nor should they be 
unmindful, by way of corrective, of a 
short passage which he himself has 
written, and which may be found in 
a letter to Sir W., of September 19, 
1767. “Now, I take heaven to wit- 
ness, after all this badinage, my heart 
is innocent ; and the sporting of my 
n is equal, just equal to what I did 
in my boyish days, when I got astride 
of a stick and galloped away. The 
truth is this, that my pen governs 
me—not me, my pen.” Most charac- 
teristic passage which is the key-note 
to the whole character of the man. 
Perhaps the most popular and firm- 
ly mead all the Sterne traditions 
is that which supposes him to have 
been the cold, careless, and neglectful 
husband—the fashionable, smooth- 
tongued diner-out, but the cruel and 
unfeeling tyrant of his home. This 
slide, of all the series known as “ Mr. 
Sterne in the stereoscope,” is the most 
in request. People stare if its truth 
be questioned. Wasn’t he the fashion- 
able parson, fed by persons of quality, 
while he left his poor wife and aah 
ter to starve in a foreign country? Is 
there not that loose, floating good 
thing, spoken by some wit, touching 
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his preferring “to whine over a dead 
ass, to relieving a living mother.” It 
is astonishing how such fables can 
have been so long in circulation, when 
there have been lying open before the 
public materials for testimonials to 
character of the most famous descrip- 
tion. So far from any shortcomings 
in this respect, Mr. Sterne has just 
claims to be enrolled among the band 
of thoughtful, provident,and generous 
husbands. Let us now, for a short 
span, look into this matter more 
closely. 

In this respect, the heavy sledge- 
hammer before alluded to has de- 
scended with crushing effect. “And 
it is about this woman,” writes the 
author of the Humourists, after quot- 
ting some of Mrs. Sterne’s love-letters 
before marriage, “with whom he finds 
no fault but that she bores him, 
that our philanthropist writes, ‘Sum 
fatigatus et egrotus. Sum mortaliter 
in amore with somebody else!’ That 
fine flower of love, that polyanthus 
over which Sterne snivelled so many 
tears, could not last for a quarter of 
a century!” Rather, it must be a 
good, well-wearing article that can 
stand so long. It is a very respect- 
able period for marital affection to 
attain to; and it is not unlikely that 
there are some few husbands Viviane, 
who, after five-and-twenty years, be- 
gin to get a little bored in the com- 
pany of their wives. But to expect 
that the delicate honeymoon bloom— 
that introduction of polyanthus and 
other flowers—will last out for so long 
a span—’tis an absurdity—nay, an 
impossibility. “I remained near 
twenty years at Sutton,” writes Mr. 
Sterne, in that hasty sketch of his 
life. He had married in 1741: so 
Mrs. Sterne was with him all that 
time. He had not published as yet ; 
and was turning over Tristram in his 
head. He was the country parson ; 
he did duty at both his Yorkshire 
livings; had very good health, and 
followed the harmless amusements of 
“ books, painting, fiddling, and shoot- 
ing.” rs. Sterne was the country 
parson’s wife ; and for all this time 
no charge has been made against Mr. 
Sterne’s deportment. To have thus 
accounted satisfactorily for twent 
years of wedded life is some el 
credential to respectability. What- 
ever backslidings have been imputed 
to him must be charged upon the last 
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seven or eight years of his life, when 
he went up to London and became 
famous. But let us take the matter 
by stages. 

Even from his courtship can be ex- 
tracted something that can be set 
down to the credit side of his charac- 
ter. Mr. Sterne was of good family, 
and had gvod expectations: Mrs. 
Sterne had only a small property—so 
small that she long hesitated whether 
on such foundation she ought to em- 
bark in matrimony. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Mr. Sterne courted her ar- 
dently for two years; and there must 
have been some good dispositions in 
the man, when a dying lady is found 
to tell him that she has left him her 
fortune. However, Mrs. Sterne re- 
covered, and they were married. 

At the end of the twenty years he 
went up to London. Then set in the 
fashionable racket, and the dinners a 
fortnight —_ The delightful Yorick 
was everywhere; was noticed by 
royal dukes ; went nigh to having his 
head turned by flatteries and atten- 
tions. “The man Sterne” was the 
rage. Yet from out of this fashionable 
whirl he finds time to write to friends 
in the country, and to have thonght 
of those for whom he had taken the 
house at York. It is hard to say why, 
at the date of his own going up to 
London, he thought to move his fa- 
mily from the dull country parsonage 
to what was then a gay provincial 
city ; but we might be almost te 
fied in setting it down to a kind and 
thoughtful motive—that while he 
was taking his furlough among the 
attractions of the town, they might 
have, on a smaller scale, their share 
of amusement. In the fashionable 
journal set out in Mr. Sterne’s letters 
of this date there is almost always a 
word for those who were far from 
him. “Pray, when you have read 
this, send the news to Mrs. Sterne” 
is the postscript to one letter; “I 
return you ten thousand thanks for 
the favour of your letter,’—begins 
the next—“ and the account you give 
of my wife and girl” As to which it 
may be remarked that Mr. Sterne 
had not even now, among his country 
friends acquired that character of ne- 
glectful husband and father, other- 
wise they would not have “ bored” 
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him with such family details. “Mrs. 


Sterne says her purse is light,” the 
same letter goes on—“ will you, dear 
sir, be so good as to pay her ten gui- 
neas, nat will reckon with you when 
I have the pleasure of meeting you.” 
Again, to a Yorkshire lady, he writes 
concerning his wife and daughter : 
“ The latter is to begin dancing, &e. 
If I cannot leave her a fortune, I will 
at least give her an education.” That 
“ &c.” stands for many more things 
besides dancing, though put in that 
modest way by Mr. Sterne. One of 
the most amiable men living—per- 
haps the first of naturalists—has told 
the writer of these pages how, at the 
Bay York balls, his father had often 
ed out Miss Lydia Sterne for the 
dance. 

This dissipation did not last ve 
long after all, and the notoriety whic 
Tristram brought him, together with 
his promotion to the curacy of Cox- 
would (“’tis seventy guineas a-year 
in my pocket, though worth a hun- 
dred”’), showed that the jaunt up to 
London was not so imprudent a 
step. On the 2ist of September, 
1760, we find him writing from his 
new cure a pleasant sketch of his do- 
mestic life. “’Tis a very agreeable 
ride out in the chaise I purchased for 
my wife. Lyd has a pony which 
she delights in. Whilst they take 
these diversions I am scribbling away 
at my Tristram My Lydia 
helps to copy for me, and my wife 
knits and listens as I read her chap- 
ters.” It may be as well to note here 
anotherserious charge which has been 
made against Mr. Sterne, founded on 
this very passage,* viz., the impro- 
priety of getting a young girl to copy 
such a book. But it aeteonuee that 
the fifth and sixth books, upon which 
he was then at work, are the most 
harmless of the whole work, havin 
not more than one or two doubtfu 
passages, and those so disguised in 
asterisks, as to be incomprehensible, 
save to those who had graduated in 
the mysteries of eguivogue and dou- 
ble entendre ; besides this, the words 
are “helps” to copy, which qualifica- 
tion enabled him to find her services 
useful, without endangering the deli- 
cacy of girlhood. 

In the beginning of the following 
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year we find Mr. Sterne at Paris—in 
the vortex of that gay capital’s attrac- 
tions, but still “ very ill, having broke 
@ vessel in my gh. Hard writing in 
the summer, together with preaching 
is ever fatal to me ; but I cannot avoid 
the latter yet.” This letter is ad- 
dressed to a person of quality, Lady 
D——-; and still he contrives to make 
mention of hisfamily. “I shall write 
to my wife and daughter to come and 
join me at Paris, else my stay could 
not besolong.” But this was a mere 
facon, says Mr. Sterne’s opponents, to 
et credit for the social virtues with 
ashionable Lady D——. No; for 
take his April letter of the same year, 
to Mr. Garrick, and we find the little 
lan mapped out quite distinctly. 
is Lyd = been “ martyred” with a 
sad asthma ; change of air will do it 
good. So they shall join him at Paris 
(it must be recollected what a trouble- 
some business this would be, consider- 
ing that the countries were not on 
terms of peace); they were to sta: 
with him a month in the gay capital, 
and all “ decamp together for the 
south of France.” This was not so 
bad for the careless, thoughtless hus- 
band. Before May the travellers are 
getting ready to set out from York, 
and this dissipated, neglectful parent 
and husband, for whose portrait the 
Duke of Orleans was then asking, 
whose every moment is absorbed by 
the great, the noble, and the witty of 
Paris, finds time to write anxious 
letters, each following upon the heels 
of its predecessor, and filled with su- 
perfluous, minute directions for the 
journey. He is anxious about the 
dresses which they shall buy on 
reaching Paris, and is quite up in 
millinery learning ; has made inqui- 
ries from fashionable Paris friends. 
“Lydia must have two slight negli- 
gées.” Painted linensare to be bought. 
Altogether he calculates the expense 
of equipments at sixty guineas. He 
draws a pleasant little picture of their 
travelling in the chaise to the south. 
That vehicle properly only holds two ; 
but there is a contrivance, called “a 
cave,” which “lets the person who sits 
over against you down with his knees 
to your ancles, and by which you have 
all the more room. Lyd and I will 
ony this by turns. Sometimes I 
shall take a bidet (a little post eae 
and scamper before ; at other times 
shall sit ox fresco upon the arm-chair, 
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without doors, and one way or ano- 
ther will do very well.” 

That breaking a vessel in his lungs 
was too serious a business to be ne- 

lected—not, certainly, by one who 

ad “ bled the bed full,” and who had 
“to lie speechless three days” upon 
his back, before he recovered. So in 
August the whole family are com- 
fortably established in a little para- 
dise of a French villa, at Toulouse, 
He has got “a good cook ;” his wife, 
“a decent femme de chambre, and @ 
good looking laquais.” 

The lively Yorick was bored to 
death in that dull provincial place, 
“Tf I do not mind,’ he writes, “I 
shall grow most stupid and senten- 
tious.” Miss Lydia is “hard at it” 
all this time learning her music and 
dancing, with French masters, &c. ; 
Her good-natured father spared her 
nothing. “I propose,” he goes on, 
“to spend two or three months at 
Barége, or Bagniéres ; but my dear 
wife is against all schemes of addi- 
tional expenses, which wicked pro- 
pensity, though not of despotic 

wer, yet I cannot suffer, though, 

y-the-by, laudable enough.” This 
was written to the Rev. Mr. Hall 
Stevenson, one of “the jolly set,” who 
knew the mysteries of Mr. Sterne’s 
household perfectly, and, perhaps, 
knew Mr. Sterne himself, having 
been boys together, better than any 
other man of his time. On Steven- 
son, therefore, it would have been 
idle to palm any false plating of con- 
{ugal complaisance ; and Sterne well 
owing this speaks to him with the 
strongest frankness. 

But Mrs. Sterne had her way. We 
find this tyrannical husband still 
moping in dull provincial Toulouse at 
the very end of June of the following 


year. 

By October they have migrated to 
Montpelier, another Slough of De- 
spond, but recommended by its ex- 
cellent air, and, perhaps (to Mrs. 
Sterne) by its famous opportunities 
for economizing. They were to stop 
the whole winter in this locality ; 
and he presently enters into specula- 
tions and plans touching the future. 
After that winter’s probation he thinks 
he will set out in the spring for Eng- 
land, “ where my heart has been this 
six months”-—and we can believe him. 
“My wife and daughter purpose to 
stay a year at least behind me.” That 
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g and visit my wife, the church in 
orkshire.” Then follows a memor- 
able bit of philosophy. “We all live 
the longer—at least, the happier—for 
having things our own way. This is 
my conjugal maxim. I own ’tis not 
the best of maxims ; but I maintain 
*tis not the worst.” And presently 
he adds—“ My wife chooses to go to 
Montauban rather than stay here, in 
which J am truly passive.” And 
again—“ My wife returns to Toulouse, 
and purposes to spend the summer at 


ay egal 
t is plain there is an aigre tone 
and soreness in these passages, which, 
translated, signifies ome had been a 
dispute between Mr. and Mrs. Sterne 
as to their place of residence. Such 
things have happened before and will 
happen again, even between clergy- 
men and their wives. The world 
knows nothing of the merits of the 
business ; but it is possible, on the 
facts before us—rather, on one small 
fact—to hazard a guess us to who 
was in the right. Had not Mr. Sterne 
been now absent from England fully 
two years, and surely that sacred 
“wife” of his in Yorkshire had some 
small claim upon his attention. His 
health was tolerably restored, and 
the agreeable Yorick, if he looked for 
further preferment, and consequent 
rovision for his wife and daughter, 
ad best not keep his brilliancy en- 
tombed under a bushel in obscure 
French towns. 

Taking her for all in all, is it un- 
charitable to conjecture that Mrs. 
Sterne was a good, well-meaning, but 
sadly plain and humdrum, sort of 
person—just the disposition that 
would fret and teaze the irregular 
genius she called her husband. Ec- 
centric genius has somehow the knack 
of getting yoked to such counter-irri- 
tants, who—from no fault of theirs, 
poor souls! but of their proper nature 
—do chafe and stimulate their wilder 
partners. By her he was not under- 
stood—perhaps from a fault on his 
side, for his nature was scarcely do- 
mestic. That humdrum element in 
her made him impatient. The old 
story of the fashionable husband go- 
ing abroad into gay circles and the 
wife sitting at home in self-inflicted 
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was written in the October ; and in 
the February following he is getting 
ready for the journey. “ My wife re- 
turns to Toulouse. I, on the contrary, 
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dulness, repeats itself over and over 
again. Was there not a certain poet 
of all circles—dead but yesterday— 
the most delightful company in the 
world, who went abroad into those 
circles ceaselessly, and left behind 
him one Bessie, to sulk and sit up for 
him by the fire ; only that she wisely 
took the matter very gently and un- 
complainingly. Are there, or have 
there been, in the long, weary calen- 
dars of fashionable life, no husbands 
addicted to clubs and routs, and to 
hearing of the chimes at midnight, 
with patient wives waiting for them 
at home, that we now lift up our 
hands and ery fie! and shame! ona 
man whom nature and the world had 
spoiled for domesticity, and made ir- 
regular. 

Of Mr. Sterne’s wedded life, which 
was twenty-seven years long, we have 
now accounted for twenty-three—and 
satisfactorily, it is hoped. There re- 
main but four, which, for the sake of 
previous good conduct, have a title to 
be dealt with leniently. He is now 
living in York by himself, and we 
shall see how carefully he bethinks 
him of those who are living far awa 
from him, in a foreign country. “Tell 
your mother,” he writes to Lydia, 
“that I hope she will write to me ; and 
that when she does so, I may also re- 
ceive a letter from my Lydia. Kiss 
ae mother for me, and believe me, 

C. 

Very carefully did he continue to 
furnish them, not merely with such 
unsubstantial means of support as 
kisses, but perpetual remittances— 

oing in debt, and drawing on his 
yankers in advance, for their benefit. 
He allowed them 5,000 livres a-year, 
not very regularly paid, it is likely, 
but a very handsome allowance, con- 
sidering his means, and the singular 
cheapness of living in France. At 
Toulouse they had a charming hotel 
near the town, with the use of a 
country house and gardens, both well 
furnished, gardener supplied—all for 
the sum of thirty pounds a-year! 
Every thing else “ very, very cheap.” 

It would be wearisome taking the 
reader through the series of letters 
which follow, mostly addressed to M. 
Panchaud, the well-known Paris 
banker. They are all to the one tune. 
In September—‘“I had this week a 
letter from Mrs. S——, in which she 
tells me she has occasion for fifty 
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pounds immediately : will you send 
an order to your correspondent, &c. ; 
but, as her purse is low, for God’s sake 
write directly.” In November, he has 
sent “ten days ago a bank bill of 
thirty pounds, and this post one of 
sixty and if my wife should 
have occasion for fifty louis let her 
not wait a minute.’ That same 
month he writes again to let Mrs. 
Sterne have more money if she wants 
it. He is anxious, too, that Mrs. 
Sterne shall have “her two volumes 
of Tristram.” In 1765 (the following 
year), he is setting out for Italy—by 
no means a frivolous excursion. He 
was going to “spring game” in that 
country—to look for adventure and 
travel—his treatment of which, in 
the Shandean manner, the public had 
learned to relish in the later volumes 
of Tristram. His old enemy, too, 
seemed to be pushing him hard 
“This plaguy cough of mine seems to 
gain ground, and will bring me to m 

grave in spight of me; but while 

have strength to run away from it I 
will. I have been wrestling with it 
these twenty years past . but 
my antagonist presses closer than 
ever.” But the winter was on him 
before he could get away ; and at the 
end of December he is still at Cox- 
would. He had best have taken wing 
long before—‘‘to recruit myself of 
the most violent spitting of blood 
that ever mortal man experienced.” 

Before starting he had paid into 
his London agent’s hands the hand- 
some sum of £600, as a rest for his 
own and Mrs. Sterne’s expenses, and 
advises his Paris banker of the same. 
All along the stages of his journey— 
from T'urin—from Florence—he en- 
closes letters for Mrs. Sterne. From 
Naples, he begins a letter—“I desire 
Mrs. Sterne may have what cash she 
wants. . . . . The beginning of 
March be so kind as to let her havea 
hundred pounds to begin with.” 

In May of this year he is returning 
through France from this Italian tour, 
and goes out of his way to seek his 
wife and daughter. They meet again 
after the separation of a year. ‘ Poor 
woman ! she was very cordial, &c.” 

ow comically read those “ &c.’s” of 

Ir. Sterne), ‘and begs to stay another 
year or so .. . I shall live 
these ten years, my Antony, notwith- 
standing the fears of my wife, whom 
I left most melancholy on that ac- 
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count.” As it was, poor Yorick’s 
span was nearly run out, and it is 
pleasing to read of such returning 
warmth between those who, after all, 
only misunderstood each other. Per- 
haps the sight of that poor shrunken 
frame, with the fatal consumptive 
mark on his cheek, may have touched 
the “poor woman,” and prompted 
her to sink little differences for the 
short time they would be in the world 
together. He is with them but ashort 
while, and posts it home to York ; 
whence he writes again, and on finan- 
cial matters. “ Mrs. S—— writes me 
word she wants fifty pounds, which 
I desire you will let her have 

I have such an entire confidence in my 
wife, that she expends as little as she 
can, though she is confined to no par- 
ticular sum ; her expenses will not 
exceed three hundred pounds a-year, 
unless in ill-health or a journey, an 
I am very willing she should have it ; 
and you may rely, in case “it ever hap- 
pens that she should draw for fifty or 
a hundred pounds extraordinary, that 
it and every demand will be punctu- 
ally paid.” Mrs. Sterne is very ill 
too, and on that score, “having paid 
the last fifty pounds into Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s hands, | beg you to send her 
thirty guineas more.” This was in 
October ; but at the end of the next 
month a letter reaches Mr. Sterne 
“with the pleasing tidings,” that she 
is out of danger. She has hired a 
chateau near the famous fountain of 
Vaucluse, “with seven rooms of a 
floor half furnished with tapestry, 
half with blue taffety ; the permission 
to fish, and to have game (so many 
partridges a-week), and the price— 
guess !—sixteen guineas a-year !— 
there’s for you Panchaud!” There, 
indeed! It is unparalleled in the 
books of house-letting. It is curious 
how Mrs. Sterne could have had need 
of so much money, which the thought- 
ful husband, in that same letter, pro- 
vides sheshallhave. ‘“Aboutthelatter 
end of next month my wife will have 
occasion for a hundred guineas, and 
pray be so good, my dear sir, as to 
give orders that she may not be dis- 
appointed.” 


She, too, good soul, had 
her little amusements, and was set- 
ting off to spend her Christmas car- 
nival at Marseilles. At which city she 
spent nearly two months ; and before 
she leaves it Mr. Sterne takes care to 
have a hundred louis remitted to her. 
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Writing a fortnight later to his 
daughter, it appears that more is re- 
= ; for he asks “ why do you say 
that your mother wants money. 
Whilst I have a shilling, shall you 
not both have ninepence out of it ? 
I think if I have my enjoyments, I 
ought not to grudge you yours.” 
Neither did he: and the mother and 
daughter went about gaily, and 
pitched their tents, for variety sake, 
in different spots up and down the 
country. 

A year has now gone since seeing 
his wifeand daughter, anditis nowrun 
to April, 1767. Mr. Sterne is writing to 
his Lydia from his Bond-street lodg- 
ings, and tells her how he has lost a 
sum of fifty pounds ; then proceeds in 
this strain—“‘I am unhappy; thy 
mother and thyself at a distance from 
me, and what can compensate for such 
a destitution. For God’s sake, per- 
suade her to come and fix in England, 
for life is too short to waste in sepa- 
ration.” A reasonable importunity. 
He was now ill again, with death 
“knocking at his door,” and his 
body “worn down to a shadow.” By 
July they are setting out ; she draws 
for fifty louis at Paris for travelling 
expenses. 

e is bad again with a spitting of 
blood, yet writes cheerfully to Lydia, 
and lays out in his own pleasant way 
a picture of their fireside. “My poor 
cat sits purring beside me. Your 
lively French dog shall have his place 
on the other side of the fire ; but if 
he is as devilish as when I last saw 
him, I must tutor him, for I will not 
have my cat abused.” They are to 
“buy whatever they want at Paris ; 
*tis an occasion not to be lost; so 
write to me from Paris that I may 
come and meet you in my post-chaise, 
with my long-tailed horses.” They 
shall find a letter waiting for them at 
Paris. “ Adieu, dear Lydia, believe 
me what I ever shall be, your affec- 
tionate father, L. Sterne.” 

On the 2nd of October they ar- 
rive, and we find the Reverend 
Laurence announcing the circum- 
stance with great — in all his 
letters. “My girl has returned an 
elegant, accomplished little slut. My 
wife—but I hate to praise my wife ; 
*tis as much as decency will allow to 
praise my daughter.” To his friends, 
the Jameses, he writes in raptures of 
his daughter. “She is a dear, good 
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creature, affectionate and most ele- 
gant in body and mind; she is all 
that heaven could give me in a 
daughter—but like other blessings, 
not given, but ent. For her mother 
loves her, and this dear part of memust 
be torn from me to follow her mother, 
who seems inclined to establish her 
in France, where she has had many 
advantageous offers . . . . for she 
is as accomplished a slut as France 
can produce.” There is a significant 
postscript which illustrates that view 
of Mrs. Sterne’s character, we offered 
just now ; it just hints to us that she 
ad that cold unsympathizing nature 
which, though based on a strict moral 
feeling, and, therefore, not approving 
where it thinks it may not conscien- 
tiously, becomes the most fatal hind- 
rance to conjugal harmony. Most 
difficult of all tasks is it to disguise 
the censor under the wife; some 
little hypocrisy and finessing is almost 
justifiable in this regard. “My ‘Sen- 
timental Journey’ will please Mrs. 
J and my Lydia. can answer 
Jor those two.” This pointed exclu- 
sion of Mrs. Sterne seems to show 
that she looked coldly on that famous 
Journey, and itstone. Itis presently 
December the 7th, and they are 
still with him. “T have great offers, 
too, in Ireland. The bishops of C. 
and R. are both my friends, but E 
have rejected every proposal, unless 
Mrs. 8. and my Lydia could accom- 
pany me thither . . . Mrs. 8.’s 
ealth is insupportable in England ; 
she must return to France, and jus- 
tice and humanity forbid me to op- 
pose it. My heart bleeds L——e, 
when I think of parting with my 
child”—and so this affectionate 
parent runs on descanting tenderl 
on the virtues of this favourite child, 
This burst of genuine feeling, “my 
heart bleeds, &c.,” was written to 
one of those choice familiars with 
whom he was wont to be Shandean, 
and by whom such a solemn tone 
might be butill understood. Towards 
this Christmas, too, he was wretched] 
ill ; he was “weak both in body an 
mind,” and his friends, the Jameses, 
in Gerard-street, are warned they 
“will see him enter like a ghost. 
He has left Mrs. and Miss Sterne for 
a short while (not before he had been 
with them some three es 
had gone up to town to the Bond- 
street lodgings. With his good vicar- 
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age down at Coxwould, he had still 
taken for them a furnished house at 
York, where Miss Lydia might enjoy 
herself, and have her dancing. 

On February the 20th he writes 
his last letter to Lydia, complain- 
ing wearily of his want of health. 
5 Be not alarmed,” he adds, with that 
affectionate thoughtfulness which 
seems always to have pervaded him, 
and which his enemies would christen 
sentiment, “‘ J think I shall get the 
better of it.’ Then he speaks calmly 
of the person whom he ha: chosen to 
be her guardian, not Mrs. Draper, in 
India, whom some unkind person had 
been suggesting he meant to consign 
her, but to Mrs. James. He alludes 
to this matter apparently much 
wounded, and it is not an unfair con- 
struction to suppose that it was Mrs. 
Sterne who was filling her daughter’s 
mind with these apprehensions. “But 
I think, my Lydia, that thy mother 
well survive me; do not deject her 
spirits with apprehensions on my ac- 
count.” Psha !—sentiment !—affec- 
tation! Scarcely, for his last sick- 
ness had already laid its gripe upon 
him. As he wrote, that poor, feeble 
chest (always the weakest portion of 
him) had nearly done with breaking 
of blood-vessels and hacking coughs. 
Most amiable does he appear in the 
last stage of all, sending her down 
little tokens in the shape of “‘a neck- 
lace and buckles, and the same to thy 
mother.” Does it not seem only just 
that he who was all his life no more 
than an invalid, should have had 
those little follies and extravagancies 
extenuated and set to the account of 
infirmities? And that even if we 
take the harsher view, they should 
have been overlooked and gently 
tolerated by those whose lot was cast 
with his. A strange, flighty, irregu- 
lar temperament, with excitable ner- 
vous system, rendered more excitable 
by constant disease, is not to be 
stretched to the same strict canons 
as more quiet and healthier natures. 
As he wrote himself in that last letter 
of his, “forget the follies which my 
heart,” and he might have added his 
physical sufferings, “betrayed me 
into.” One little question lifts very 
much from his shoulders this share 
of that charge of conjugal neglect. 
Why were not the wife and daughter, 
to whom, nearly a month before his 


death, so plain an intimation of his 
danger had been given—why were 
they not about him, to tend and 
watch over the dying Yorick /—the 
— spent Shandean whose torch was 
ast flickering out ; and yet for such 
company he was longing. “I wish 
tho’, I had thee to nurse me ; but I 
am denied that.” Denied it he 
was, until the 20th of March, when he 
quietly expired in his lonely Bond- 
street lodgings, without a friend near 
him, and a hired nurse rubbing away 
from his shrunk limbs the encroach- 
ing frosts of death. 

It is hard to write down such a 
man a pantomimist and a tumbler; 
it is a cruel wronging of the dead to 
gibbet such a spirit as an “impostor” 
and dealer in sham sentiment, of 
whose good heart we have on record 
such certain proof; it is time that 
the old clumsy figure, with the painted 
cheeks and the affected leer, be cast 
down and knocked to pieces. Let 
there be an injunction to restrain the 
sale of the slides known as “ Mr, 
Sterne in the Stereoscope,” and all 
— delivered up to be cancelled. 

ven those light shifting traits— 
those little libels that have got afloat 
concerning him, testify somehow to 
his excellence. That scene we find in 
the Memoirs of M. Dutens, and which 
sets out so comically Mr. Sterne at a 
Paris dinner party, describing, with 
infinite humour and effect, the per- 
son and peculiarities of M. Dutens, 
not knowing that that gentleman was 
sitting opposite to him and listening. 
With the excruciating merriment of 
the company, which Mr. Sterne took 
to be merely homage to his powers of 
description, and so kept dealing out 
fresh quips and points more exag- 
gerated than before. This scene, we 
say, is but a chapter from Tristram, 
and pre-eminently Shandean. ’Tis 
only a snatch of the man’s famous 
humour—a knot in the bent twi 
thatformed his mind. But the sequal, 
told specially to discredit him, namely 
—how, on this mistake being made 
known to him, he went to call on the 
gentleman, and loaded him with 
apologies, and embraced him with 
earnestness—seems specially honour- 
able to his character. It would ap- 
pear to be hinted there was a nervous 
anxiety of the consequences and 
cautious timidity, which suggested 
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this step ; to which there is one suf- 
ficient answer—that his cloth was his 
rotection. When, through the care- 
essness of his curate, his parsonage 
house at Sutton is burnt to the 
ground, with all his furniture and 
books (a loss of nearly four hundred 
pounds), how amiably does he take the 
misfortune ; and when the luckless 
presbyter, who had fled, with his 
family, in terror of the consequences, 
is confounded by receiving a message 
to come and take up his residence 
with the rector he had so unwit- 
tingly injured. Again, early in life, 
when all his hopes of preferment 
rested upon his uncle, who, as an 
earnest of what he might do, got for 
him the Prebend of York, he did not 
scruple to break with this patron 
when he was “required to write party 
paragraphs in the newspapers.” His 
parishioners were always sending him 
in game and presents of vegetables, 
tolerably certain proof of their esti- 
mation. Finally, he had always an 
affection for animals and pets. No 
man so inclined can have a cold or 
cruel nature. 

The sum of the whole, then, is this 
—Mr. Sterne was not a model clergy- 
man. So had been unlawfully dealt 
with the Rev. Doctor Swift, D.5.P.D., 
perhaps the excellent Dr. Warbur- 
ton, with a host of other stormy 
clergymen. Such have to fight their 
whole lives long, struggling with their 
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canonicals. The robes get about 
their limbs and hamper them. Of 
such was Mr. Sterne, more to his 
misfortune than to his fault. He was 
a flirting clergyman, too, that loved 
ladies’ society ; and yet, during his 
five-and-twenty or thirty years of 
sacerdotal life, he was not absent from 
his parochial duties, adding all his 
excursions together, more than four 
years, which, too, must be set to the 
account of his ill health, Preaching, 
it will be admitted, was not a fit 
exercise for a man who was periodi- 
cally breaking vessels in his lungs. 
We must think, too, of his tempta- 
tions, for no man in his position was 
ever more beset with temptations. 
From his youth, when he was reared 
with a dissolute clergyman and neigh- 
bour, and whom he never could after 
shake off, to the infidel and licentious 
coteries of Paris, into which, by his 
talents and genius, he was neces- 
sarily flung, his whole life was a 
snare. His head went nigh to being 
turned with praise. He was bid for, 
as we have seen, in dinners a fort- 
night deep. In short, he was a 
thoughtless, careless; but well-mean- 
ing soul—an amiable eccentric, not 
too strict, as are never eccentrics—a 
weak, irresolute man ; yet full of 
amiability—one who would be good 
if he could—whose follies were of the 
heart and not of the head. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE BARONESS GUNHILD K@®MPERHIMMEL, 


BERTEL Rovsine’s melancholy, the 
offspring of disappointments and trials, 
and of hope deferred, was only tem- 
porarily checked by his visit to King’s 
Cairn, and his singular interview 
there with Captain Vinterdalen. The 
ensuing day he brooded much over 
the questions of Vinterdalen and the 
vague ideas they excited ; butalthough 
he racked his brain for images and me- 
mories of his childhood, he could nei- 
ther recollect any thing explicatory of 
Vinterdalen’sallusions, norcould he re- 
member when or where (if ever) he had 
seen the Captain before. This mental 
research had the unhappy effect of re- 
calling too vividly to mind his child- 
ish sorrows, and the distresses and 
miseries of his youth and early man- 
hood, and the consequence was that 
they speedily re-acted on his morbid- 
ly sensitive temperament, and once 
more he became a supremely miser- 
able man. When these dark fits of 
mental anguish came over him he 
shrank from all contact with his fel- 
low beings, and, secluded and solitary, 
tortured himself with vivid reminis- 
cences of every sorrow and trial he 
had experienced, every folly andsin he 
had committed, and with the wildest 
and most fearful anticipations of what 
the future might have in store. He 
wilfully shrouded his soul in thick 
darkness, and no spark of hope, no 
gleam of heavenly fight could pene- 
trate the self-woven web of misery 
and despair. His anguish was height- 
ened by the ever-present conscious- 
ness that he was wicked and ungrate- 
ful towards both God and man by 
thus nourishing the hell-born vipers 
which gnawed his heart. Either nor- 
mally, or as the result of long years 
of sinful indulgence in dark thoughts 
and wretched broodings o’er his un- 
happy lot, his intellect had undoubt- 
edly become to some extent clouded. 
and his brain diseased, yet ever and 
anon the noble nature of the man 
burst the bonds of mental thraldom, 
and triumphed glowingly over every 
Satanic impulse and influence. On 
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the present occasion he struggled in 
vain against the evil spirit which en- 
thralled him, and at length yielded 
inertly to its fiendish power, as though 
he felt that his good angel had for a 
time utterly abandoned him. He 
thought of the scene of conjugal hap- 
piness he had witnessed at the Cairn, 
and how hopeless it was for him to 
indulge in the idea that he, too, might 
in time become as happy a husband 
and proud a father as Vinterdalen. 
He almost cursed the hour when he 
first met with Oliifina, and bitterly 
bewailed his hapless fate and her own. 

“Why did I win her love —why link 
her destiny with mine ?” moaned he. 
“She was happy as the lark which 
carols amid the sunlit clouds floating 
above the summer’s mead, ere she saw 
me. I knew that inexplicable curse 
was upon me. I knew my mysterious 
Destiny forbade me ever to expect 
happiness on earth —and yet I selfish- 
ly bound up her life with mine. She 
must now share my misery—share 
my fate. Knowing what the past has 
been, I can dimly conjecture what the 
future must and will be. Woeis me! 
Why was I born ?—why do I live ?— 
Do I fear death? Why should I fear 
him? Can he be more cruel unto me 
than life }” 

His wretchedness only increased 
with the flight of time. The morn- 
ing of the third day subsequent to 
Captain Vinterdalen’s return, he was 
half-maddened with self-inflicted mi- 
sery. Life itself had now grown hate- 
ful to him, and a morbid desire to 
seek refuge in the coward’s last re- 
source gnawed his very soul. Thus 
he sat, a picture of inert, wicked de- 
spair, when roused by a loud knock- 
ing at the door. He heeded it not, 
until it was again and again renewed, 
and then, with an imprecation, he 
arose, and dashing back the bolts, 
threw the door wide open with a 
stamp of his foot, and a bitter reck- 
less sneer on his lips. To his surprise 
he beheld aservant, attending arichly- 
dressed lady, who stepped forward, 
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and in a few words informed him that 
whilst passing through the town she 
had casually learnt that a painter of 
talent resided in the old castle, and 
she had therefore called to request to 
be favoured with a view of his pic- 
tures—adding that she might possibly 
become a purchaser. 

The young man seemed bewildered 
by this address. Never before had 
any individual above the middle class 
crossed his threshold, but the ——_ 
visitor was evidently of rank. Indeed, 
she was the Baroness Gunhild Kem- 
perhimmel, wife of a nobleman dis- 
tinguished for his liberal and discri- 
minating patronage of native artists, 
and it was probably the amiable de- 
sire of giving pleasure to her lord by 
introducing to his notice the young 
painter of Svendborg Castle, that had 
induced her to make this visit. Bertel 
stammered a few words of assent, and 
the Baroness, ordering her servant to 
remain without, entered the studio. 

“Ah, what a romantic old studio 
you have!” exclaimed she, casting a 

uick searching glance around. The 
roness was an exceedingly noble- 
looking woman, apparently about the 
age of five-and-thirty, and there was 
something peculiarly winning in her 
bearing, and in the sweet accents of 
her voice. 

“Tt is both my studio and my home, 
madame,” bitterly answered the young 
vainter ; “and I probably shall never 
have a better until I get my six feet 
of earth !” 

The lady started at this strange 
speech, and cast a scrutinizing glance 
at the painter. She seemed to divine 
his character, intuitively, and gently 
answered— 

“ No one can tell what the future 
may bring forth.” 

. "Perill bring forth nothing but mi- 
sery for me !” 

“Tt is wrong, sir, to say that,” 
gravely replied she. “I myself had 
once more reason to say so than you.” 

“ Impossible, madame !” 

“You know not what you say, sir. 
But permit me to examine your 
works.” 

She paused before a cartoon, and 
made a few brief remarks which evi- 
denced that she well understood the 
principles of art. ; : 

“ Ah,” said she, passing on toa wild 
conception on a large sheet of canvas, 
“there is genius in this—although 
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misdirected. But what have we here? 
A lovely face! An ideal ?” 

“No, madame, it is from life, but 
the lady never sat for it.” 

“So : she must have deeply impress- 
ed your fancy?’ and the Baroness 
Gunhild glanced keenly at the young 
man. 

Bertel blushed, bowed, and re- 
mained silent. It was a portrait of 
Oliifina. 

One after another the visitor ex- 
amined each of the many paintings, 
nearly all of which were more or less 
unfinished, and she made observa- 
tions, sometimes disapproving, some- 
times warmly admiring and praising, 
but every word thrilled the heart of 
the painter, for he felt that he listen- 
ed, almost for the first time, to one 
who was capable of delivering sound 
judgment, and who spoke freely and 
sincerely. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the Baron- 
ess, somewhatabruptly ; “butare your 
parents living ?” 

“No, madame, I am a friendless or- 
phan.” 

“ Ah, I also have been both an or- 
phan and friendless ; yet I ever hada 
Father and a Friend in Heaven !” 

The painter gazed at her as her 
eyes filled with tears, with a feeling 
of inexplicable sympathy. 

The lady at this moment perceived 
the little domestic scene which Bertel 
had himself destroyed in his frenzy 
on the night of the storm. She gently 
drew the fractured portions of can- 
vas to their proper positions without 
any interference on the part of Bertel, 
and then she thoughtfully examined 
the irreparably damaged painting. 

“This was a gem,” said she, “and 
I know one who would have given 
ample value for it, had it not been 
thus ruined. How did this accident 
. ~ ?? 

he inquiry was too much for Ber- 
tel. All his misery passed in review, 
and with a groan, he burst into tears. 

“Sit down, my young friend,” said 
the Baroness, in a soothing voice, and 
she gently forced him to obey her, 
whilst she seated herself by his side. 
She felt singularly attracted by the 
manner of the painter, and determined 
to learn his history. With the tact of 
an accomplished and kindly woman, 
she speedily drew from him the sto 
of his life, since his arrival at Svend- 
borg, for he declined to speak at all 
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of his career prior to that epoch. His 
toils, his struggles, his love for Oliifina, 
his poverty, his despair, all were re- 
vealed. 

When he grew more composed the 
Baroness seriously spoke a few words 
to him, which caused his heart to swell 
and his eyes to flash. She appreci- 
ated his genius—shesympathized with 
his unrewarded toils—she would gain 
for him powerful patrons, and he 
should yet be happy ! 

“ But what hidden picture is that ?” 
and the Baroness pointed to a recess 
in the dense old wall, where the lower 

ortion of a painting protruded from 
neath a faded curtain of green silk. 

“You shall see it, madame,” and he 
promptly drew aside the curtain. 

The painting revealed was beauti- 
fully executed, and represented asim- 
ple, yet touching scene. There was a 
wintry landscape and a snow-covered 
highway, on which stood an aged, 
blind man, with a young girl by his 
side. A little boy was offering a cake 
to the old man, who was represented 
in the act of laying his withered hand 
on the child’s head, as though blessing 


him. 

Hardly had the Baroness glanced at 
this, ere she started, became very pale, 
and gazed ut it with absorbing emo- 
tion. The painter was amazed, and 
yet more so, when she exclaimed in a 
voice of extreme agitation— 

“In the name of Heaven ! sir, tell 
me what prompted you to paint that 
picture ? 

“Madame!” 

“Tell me, sir, is it a mere fancy of 
your brain, or can it be possible you 
ever beheld such a scene ?” 

“Tt is from life, madame—or rather, 
I ought to say from memory.” 

“ From memory ! How so?” 

“Twill tell you. Twenty-one years 
ago a happy child rambled one Christ- 
mas day some miles along the road 
leading from Randers to Viborg, in 
Jutland. That child was myself. I 
was then about four years of age. I 
met with an aged blind man, accom- 
panied by a young girl, and both were 
in extreme distress. I heard them 
converse, and I understood that they 
even lacked bread. I had a cake— 
ah, madame, you are ill ?” 

“*Go on, sir,” ejaculated the Baron- 
ess Gunhild, with a great effort. 

“Well, madame, I offered my little 
cake to the old man, and he accepted 


it, and blessed me. I cannot remem- 
ber his words, but I know that he 
blessed me. The incident made such 
an impression, that, young as I was, I 
never forgot it, and I recently painted 
this picture to preserve it green in my 
memory. The figures are represented 
as nearly like what I can remember 
as my art could compass.” 

“That picture,” cried the Baroness 
with vehemence, while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, “ is mine, 
and a thousand dalers are yours!” 

“Oh, madame!’ stammered Bertel. 

“Listen, sir !” and shetightly grasp- 
ed the arm of the astonished painter. 
“You tell me that the aged pilgrim 
blessed you, but his words you do not 
remember. Ido! He said you had 
that day cast your bread upon the 
waters, and he prayed the Almighty 
that after many days it might return 
to you again. It has returned to you 
on this day, after one-and-twenty years 
have sped, for God has directed me 
here to fulfil the promise of His holy 
word. Know, young man, that I was 
the girl, and that aged man was my 
grandfather—or, as I have now reason 
to believe, one who only assumed that 
relationship. I was then a poor or- 
phan—I am now the wife of a noble- 
man. Your fortune and your happi- 
ness are henceforth my care !” 

“O, madame !—my God, what is it 
I hear ?” 

“Words of truth, young man: a 
promise which shall be sacredly ful- 
filled as surely as I live.” 

“0,0!” cried the agitated painter, 
clasping his hands together with a 
greatsob, “and this happinessis vouch- 
safed me at the very moment when I 
madly imagined that God himself had 
forsaken me, and when I wickedly ar- 
raigned His infinite justice, His all- 
embracing providence, and was almost 
tempted to impiously rush unbidden to 
His awful presence !” 

“ Ah,” said the Baroness, tenderly, 
yet solemnly, “surely thou never will 
again mistrust the sleepless providence 
of thy Creator, nor arraign His sove- 
reign wisdom in the inscrutable dispo- 
sition of events? Heaven and earth 
shall sooner pass away than that one 
jot or tittle of God Almighty’s sacred 
promises should fail of ultimate reali- 
zation.” 

“TI see!—I believe!” ejaculated 
Bertel. “ And, oh ! never more will 
I murmur against my Maker’s will, 

36” 
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nor yield to a sinful retrospect of the 
past, and yet more sinful forebodings 
ot the future !” 

“ Amen !” fervently cried the Ba- 
roness. “We must not part at pre- 
sent. Compose mee my dear 
young friend, and come with me,” 
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“To the end of the world, if you 
wish it, madame !” enthusiastically 
exclaimed the impressionable painter 
—ever (true child of genius!) consti- 
tutionally prone to extremes of evil 
or good, sorrow or joy, grovelling de- 
spair, or ecstatic hope. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A CULLOQUY AT KING'S CAIRN. 


“O, I am so thankful, Vinterdalen, 
that — had not to bring your ship 
to a Baltic port this voyage !” 

So spake Amalia Vinterdalen to 
her husband, as they sat together in 
their luxurious little parlour, which 
was carpeted and otherwise furnish- 
ed in the English fashion, in defer- 
ence to the acquired tastes of the 
Captain. The long gloaming of a 
Danish autumn evening had at length 
died away, and a cold rising wind 
eddied around the exposed villa, but 
it only increased the feeling of com- 
fort experienced in the brilliantly- 
lighted and closely-shuttered room. 

This was the third evening since 
Captain Vinterdalen had returned 
home, and hitherto he had not once 
quitted the Cairn, avowing that he 
was much too happy in the society 
of his wife and boy to care to go an 
inch beyond the shadow of his dwell- 
ing. he only visitor to the house- 
hold during this period had been 
Mads Neilsen, who came regularly 
in the morning and evening of each 
day, with an offering of fresh-caught 
fish, and was invariably welcomed 
and hospitably entertained by Cap- 
tain Vinterdalen. 

“So thankful! Why ?” 

“©, because that terrible Rover, 
Lars Vonved, has been frightfully 
active of late.” 


“ :” 

. ne have you not heard that he 
still pursues his wicked career } and 
his very name strikes terror in the 
breasts of our honest seafaring coun- 


trymen. His last exploit—the ex- 
losion of the Falk—surely you have 
eard of that ?” 

“T have read about it in Foedre- 
landet.” 

“Ts it not indescribably awful ? 
O, what a demon, what an incarnate 
fiend that Vonved must be |” 

“ Do you really think so, Amalia ?” 


“ Think so ! ah yes! and everybody 
thinks and says so. Don’t you ?” 

“Not precisely,” replied Captain 
Vinterdalen, with a curious smile. 
“Tt is not charitable to believe all 
the evil attributed by rumour to any 
a) yt 

“ Why, Vinterdalen,” cried his wife, 
“T do declare you are almost as pro- 
vokingly sceptical as Mads Neilsen ! 
Mads tee pretends that he does 
not even believe that Vonved is a 
corsair at all |” 

“Mads is a remarkably sensible 
fellow. I am myself very much of 
his opinion.” 

“©, come, Vinterdalen, you should 
not jest on such a horrible subject. 
What would become of you were 
Vonved to capture your ship as he 
has done so many others ?” 

“T am not afraid that such a cala- 
mity will ever befall me.” 

“Who knows? You may have to 
navigate the Baltic by-and-by, and if 
that merciless Rover should board 
you” —— 

“We shall clink glasses together, 
and drink to a longer acquaintance.” 

“O me! how can you laugh and 
chuckle at such a dreadful idea ?” 

“Why not, Amalia? Do you think 
Lars Vonved would refuse to pledge 
an honest mariner ?” 

“He pledge! They say he scuttles 
every ship he seizes, after making 
the crew walk the plank !” 

“They say that, do they? And 
who are they ?” 

“Why, the newspapers, and the 
people, and—everybody !” 

Ay Everybody but Mads Neilsen, 
e 


“ Yes, indeed !” 


“Why, then, this terrible Lars 
Vonved must be very little better 
than a pirate ?” 

“Pouf! you know well enough 
that he is the most atrocious pirate, 
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corsair, sea-monster, who ever sailed 
the salt seas ?” 

“ So g ” 

“ Yes, so / Captain Wilhelm Vinter- 


dalen !” 

“Don’t pout, Amalia mine! By 
my troth, 1 should like to hear more 
about this Lars Vonved—pirate, cor- 
sair, sea-monster, as you describe him 
to be! What sort of a man is he ? 
Does he at all resemble—myself, for 
example ?” 

“Heaven forbid! But I know 
nothing about his personal appear- 
ance.” 

“No? Well, does he sail under a 
black flag, decorated with a death’s 
head and cross-bones ?”’ 

“O, I know nothing about his 
flag—though it cannot be blacker 
than his heart!—but I do know 
that if you jest much longer in that 
way I shall be exceedingly angry with 
you. Ah, Vinterdalen,” added she, 
tenderly, “little did I imagine what 
it is to be a seaman’s wife when I 
married you! You don’t know what 
sleepless nights I have lately passed, 
listening to every roar of the surf on 
the beach, and every howl of the 
wind, thinking of the danger in which 
you might then be in; and since I 
read that hideous narrative in Foedre- 
landet, I have thrice awoke in the 
dead of the night, almost shrieking 
with horror, because I dreamt that 
you had been captured by the blood- 
thirsty Baltic Rover !” 

Captain Vinterdalen made no im- 
mediate response, but gazed steadily 
at his wife, and the longer he gazed 
the more inexplicable grew the expres- 
sion of hiscountenance. Fond, grate- 
ful love, painful reminiscences and 
misgivings, and something altogether 
undefinable, all were betokened by 
his mobile features and eloquent 
eyes. 

He spoke after a prolonged pause. 

“ Amalia,” said he, and there was 
no longer a trace of badinage or rail- 
lery in his grave tone; “do you in- 
deed believe that this Lars Vonved is 
the monster popularly represented ¢” 

“Surely I do!” 

“T am sorry—very sorry for it.” 

“What . Do you not believe it is 
true that Vonved is an atrocious mis- 
creant ?” 

“ No.” 

“A corsair—a pirate ?” 

“No.” 
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“ An outlaw ?” 

“Tea” 

“Nothing more ?” 

“ Nothing worse, I hope.” 

“ And is not that bad enough ?” 

“ Ay, truly it is.” 

“Come, Vinterdalen,” laughed Ama- 
lia, “I am at any rate glad you admit 
Vonved to be an outlaw.” 

“Yes, he is an outlaw, and do you 
not pity him ?” 

“Pity him? No! I pity his in- 
nocent victims a million times more.” 

“His victims? Who are they ?” 

“T marvel you can ask such a ques- 
tion so ae Vinterdalen! Who 
are they? Why, the honest seamen 
he has murdered, the wives he has 
widowed, the children he has ren- 
dered orphans, the merchants he has 
ruined—they are his victims !” 

Captain Vinterdalen’s eyes gleamed 
strangely as he listened to these pas- 
sionate words of his wife, and he aj 
peared to control with difficulty the 
rising emotions of his soul. Delibe- 
rately uttered was his response—calm 
and yet most mournful and touching 
were its tones. 

“And so,” said he, “ because Ru- 
mour attributes to Lars Vonved the 
commission of atrocities of which he 
is incapable, you, even you, a gentle, 
generous-minded lady, give full cre- 
dence to all that is laid to his charge. 
Ay, without inquiry, without reflec- 
tion, without examination, you hesi- 
tate not to brand Vonved as a mon- 
ster, a demon, a fiend incarnate !” 

“ Vinterdalen!” ejaculated Amalia, 
“what do you mean? And why do 
you look at me in such a way t I 
only have said that of Lars Vonved 
which all the world says.” 

“All the world!” bitterly reite- 
rated Vinterdalen. “ All the world 
says that Vonved is a corsair, a pirate, 
a remorseless murderer, a monster 
who daily violates the laws of God 
and man! And you echo what all 
the world says of him ?”’ 

“O Himlen ! Vinterdalen, you 
frighten me with your look and your 
words !” 

“Lars Vonved,” resumed Vinter- 
dalen, speaking in a very slow, em- 
phatic way, and dropping his words 
as though each was given on solemn 
oath, “is neither better nor worse 
than myself.” 

“QO, ‘Vinterdalen, how can you 
speak such horrid nonsense ?” 
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“Tt is only nonsense, if truth is 
nonsense. I know Lars Vonved as 
well as you, my wife, know me.” 

Madame Vinterdalen uttered an 
ejaculation of terror and amazement, 
and gazed at her husband with an 
expression of vague alarm, mingled 
with some faint lingering trace of in- 
credulity. 

“You actually know the pirate 
Vonved ? 

“No, I do not know the pirate 
Vonved,” said Vinterdalen, with a 
sad and bitter smile, “but I know 
the outlaw Vonved. He is an out- 
law and a sea-rover, but not a corsair, 
not a pirate.” 

“What is the difference ? 
a rover a pirate ?” 

“No ; a pirate isa rover, but it does 
not necessarily follow that a rover is a 

irate. Some rovers are pirates, but 
onved is not one.” 

“And you have seen him—have 
spoken with him ?”’ 

“His voice is as familiar to my 
ears as your own, my wife.” 

“You speak of him as if he were 
even a friend ?” 

“ He is a friend.” 

“A friend of yours ? 
never !” 

“ Ay, a friend of mine, an old friend, 
a friend every event of whose life is 
known unto me.” 

“QO, this is dreadful !” agitatedly 
exclaimed Amalia. “You are, you 
must be in danger yourself! O, how 
little did I dream of this !” 

“In danger because I have confess- 
ed to my wife that I am an old friend 
of Lars Vonved? By my troth! do 
you threaten to turn traitor ?” 

“Are there not others besides me, 
who know of your friendship with 
him ?” 

“None whom I fear—not one whom 
I mistrust more than my wife !” 

“ By what fatality did you become 
acquainted with this wicked, this mi- 
serable outlaw ?” 

“Our acquaintance is of a very old 
date. I knew him long before he was 
either a miserable or wicked man, or 
a hunted outlaw.” 

“ And yet you have hitherto kept 
all this a secret from me !” cried M: - 
dame Vinterdalen, reproachfully. 

“Tt may be that it were better if I 
had still permitted you to remain ig- 
norant of the fact,” thoughtfully re- 
sponded the Captain. 


Is not 


O, surely 
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“No, Vinterdalen, I do not think 
that. You ought not to have kept 
such a secret from me. I am your 
wife and have a right to share your 
confidence : you will never find me 
unworthy of it.” 

“T am sure I never shall, Amalia.” 

“ Then tell me all about your know- 
ledge of the history of this rover, who, 
whether guilty or innocent, has earn- 
ed such fearful renown.” 

* Ah, you would indeed pity rather 
than condemn him—you would admit 
that he is more sinned against than 
sinning, if you only knew the true 
story of his life.” 

“Then tell it me! Not one sylla- 
ble of it shall ever be repeated by me 
to living being, without your permis- 
sion.” 

“You may repent having made this 
request, Amalia.” 

“No, that I shall not !” 

“T would I were sure of that.” 

“7am sure !” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I know—because I feel 
so !” 

“A true woman’s reason !” and he 
smiled, but his smile was mournful 
and abstracted. 

“Come, Vinterdalen, begin! for 
you have excited my curiosity to such 
a degree that I shall never rest until 
you tell me all about your friend the 
—— —no, rover, I mean !—Lars 
Tonved.” 


“ Ah, it is a long story.” 
“So much the better ! for we have 
a o_o before us, and we shall 


not disturbed, for Wilhelm has 
thoroughly tired himself with pla 
to-day, and has gone early to bed. 
Now, Captain Wilhelm Vinterdalen, 
spin your seaman’s yarn! and I'll 
promise you an attentive listener.” 

Madame Vinterdalen spoke with an 
assumed air of cheery light-hearted- 
ness, but in reality she was very much 
disturbed, and nervously anxious to 
learn the true history of the Baltic 
Rover, since she now was for the first 
time cognizant of the (to her) alarm- 
ing fact that her husband was an in- 
timate personal friend of that outlaw 
of terrible celebrity. Vinterdalen 
looked at her with a keenand thorough 
appreciation of what was passing in 
her mind, and a twitching of the cor- 
ners of his lips seemed to indicate 
that he felt a painful degree of reluct- 
ance to tell her what he knew. 
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“Be it so, Amalia: be it so, my 
wife !” exclaimedhe. “I verily little 
thought this night that I should re- 
late unto thee the story of Lars Von- 
ved; but what is said is said, and it 
may be the will of Heaven that what 
I have never yet breathed unto thee 
shall now be fully revealed.” 

He spoke in a subdued, yet pecu- 
liarly solemn and tender tone, that 
vibrated to the heart’s core of his 
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wife. She shuddered, she knew not 
why, as she tremblingly cried— 

“In the name of Heaven, then, 
confide all thou knowest of that man 
to the wife of thy bosom, Vinter- 
dalen !” 

“T will, Amalia! I will, my wife! 
Thou shalt know the true story of 
Lars Vonved—and may God incline 
thine heart to judge him mercifully !” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE TRUE STORY 


“Our Danish monarchy,” commenced 
Captain Vinterdalen, “is, thou know- 
est, one of the most ancient in Europe, 
and its greatest dynasty was that 
founded by Sven Magnus Estritson, 
in 1047. Sven had noble successors 
in Knut [Canute] and Valdemar the 
Great. The sixth Knut and the se- 
cond Valdemar conquered great pos- 
sessions on the shores of the Baltic, 
but King Valdemar IT. was at length 
defeated, taken prisoner himself, and 
his conquests in Courland and else- 
where wrested from him by his Ger- 
man enemies. His native kingdom 
of Denmark was so shaken and weak- 
ened, that in 1241, he dividedit among 
his sons—an unwise arrangement, 
which naturally led to internecine 
wr At length it came to pass 
that” 

“What is all this you are saying, 
Vinterdalen?” interrupted his wife in 
a tone of surprise and vexation. “ You 

romised to relate the true story of 
rs Vonved, and instead of that you 
begin to narrate passages from our 
Danish Chronicles, about the kings of 
the grand old race which ceased to 
reign long centuries ago!” 

“Precisely,” replied Vinterdalen, 
with much composure. “ And unless 

ou carefully bear in mind what I 
nave just said, and what I shall fur- 
ther say of the royal line of Valdemar, 
be assured that you cannot understand 
the history of the man Lars Vonved.” 

“ Pouf! Whatever connexion can 
there possibly exist between the old 
kings of Denmark and Lars Vonved 
the living rover ?” 

“An intimate connexion, as you 
will speedily comprehend, if you will 
only quietly listen.” 

“Well, it may beso. Go on, then, 
only pray don’t tantalize me with old- 
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world traditions any longer than you 
can help.” 

“When Olaf IV.,” resumed Cap- 
tain Vinterdalen, “ died, Margaret, a 
daughter of his grandfather Valde- 
mar III., succeeded in ascending the 
throne in 1387, and that truly illus- 
trious woman speedily raised Den- 
mark toa pitch of grandeur and pow- 
er it never had attained before, and 
probably never will again. Within 
one year after becoming queenregnant, 
she united Sweden to Denmark and 
Norway, having defeated the Swedes, 
whose king was slain in battle against 
her army. In 1397, the celebrated 
Treaty of Calmar solemnly ratified 
this union of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms under one imperial sceptre, 
but the successors of Margaret the 
Great had neither her genius nor her 
good fortune, and at length the line 
of Valdemar ceased to reign. The 
Count of Oldenburg ascended the 
throne in 1488, as Christien L, and 
the House of Oldenburg continues to 
the present day the royal dynasty of 
our country. The line of Oldenburg 
soon lost Sweden, and” 

“Yes, yes, Vinterdalen! I know all 
about the history of our Valdemar 
and our Oldenburg sovereigns, and 
their conquests and their defea 
their acquisitions and their losses,’ 
again nye Amalia, “but, once 
more, what has all this to do with 
Lars Vonved ?” 

“T will tell you in a word, Amalia, 
since you are so impatient. Lars 
Vonved is a lineal descendant of Val- 
demar the Great, and he is the pre- 
sent legitimate head of that illustrious 
race of kings, princes, warriors, 
heroes.” 

“Lars Vonved! Vonved the out- 
law! Vonved the rover !” 
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“The same.” 

“ He the living head of the glorious 
line of Valdemar !” 

“Tt is as true as the stars shine 
above us. In the veins of Lars Von- 
ved flows the pure unadulterated 
blood of the royal and once mighty 
line of Valdemar—Denmark’s ancient 
kings. And,” added Captain Vinter- 
dalen, in a singularly melancholy and 
bitter tone, “ King Frederick knows 
it. Ay, he who now holds the sceptre 
swayed for centuries by the Valde- 
mars, knows that his outlawed sub- 
ject Lars Vonved is the undoubted 

eir of the kingly predecessors of his 
own ancestors !” 

“O, Himlen !” ejaculated Madame 
Vinterdalen, now beginning to appre- 
ciate the startling new light thus 
thrown on the history of the outlaw 
Vonved ; “canit be that our king in- 
deed knows that ?” 

“Ay, that does he, as well as I 
know it myself !” 

“Tt ought to have inclined his heart 
to pity and mercy.” 

“Pity and mercy! Ay, you may 
well say so, but the fact that the Ro- 
ver is of the blood of Valdemar, only 
steels King Frederick’s heart against 
him.” 

“ But how is it that the legitimate 
heir of the line of Valdemar bears 
the name of Vonved ?” 

“Simply thus : The brother of 
King Valdemar III., married a Swe- 
dish princess whose family name was 
Vonved. She was the only child of 
the renowned Sven Vonved, a prince 
whose memory is yet cherished in 
the popular traditions and minstrelsy 
of his country, as he was unrivalled 
in his age for personal strength, va- 
lour, and generosity—manly qualities 
which ever render a prince the peo- 
ple’s favourite. It was for reasons 
partly political, but principally for the 
sake of preserving to posterity the 
name of this great Swedish prince, 
arranged and solemnly stipulated at 
their marriage, that henceforth the 
family name to be borne by the eldest 
son (and the eldest son only) of the 
united race of Valdemar and Vonved, 
should be that of the latter. Queen 
Margaret the Great, a few years after 
she succeeded in uniting Sweden to 


her dominions, created her relative, 
the then Prince of Valdemar (who was 
the only livin 
their line an 


male descendant of 
of that of Vonved), 
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Count of Elsinore, and this title, for 
reasons of a singular nature, was ever 
after the only one borne by the heirs 
of the race. When the Count of Ol- 
denburg ascended the throne of Den- 
mark in 1448, as Christian I., he was 
not unmindful of the proud claims of 
the sole surviving branch of his 
mighty predecessors, to be peculiarly 
honoured in the realm. He not only 
confirmed to the line the title of Count 
of Elsinore—a title of significance and 
grandeur, inasmuch as Elsinore is the 
key to the Baltic and all its kingdoms 
and powers—but he also bestowed on 
the count and his lineal legitimate 
heirs, in perpetuity, a certain portion 
of the revenues derivable from the 
Sound Dues at Elsinore, as a free gift 
from the crown, to enable the repre- 
sentatives of the illustrious race of 
Valdemar to uphold the dignity of 
their house with becomin aieakoue 
This generous conduct of King Chris- 
tian was warmly appreciated by the 
line of Valdemar. Not only did they 
forbear from disturbing the reign 
either of himself or of his successors 
by secret or open prosecution of claims 
to the throne, but they ever main- 
tained the Oldenburg dynasty, and 
many of their race fought, bled, and 
died in its support. They neverthe- 
less were not forgetful of their royal 
lineage, and even unto this present 
day only one of the Counts of Elsinore 
has married beneath his rank.” 

“That is to say,” briskly cried 
Amalia, “only one has married a lady 
not of royal, or at least of princely 
blood. Is that what you mean ?” 

“Ves.” 

“And who was that one?” 

“Lars Vonved himself.” 

“Lars Vonved! And heis the pre- 
sent Count of Elsinore ?” 

“ He is.” 

“And is that unhappy man really 
married ?” 

“ Ay.” 

“@, how I pity his wife!” 

At this natural exclamation of 
Amalia, an expression of intense 
anguish flitted athwart the counten- 
ance of Captain Vinterdalen. 

“Yes,” continued he ; “itis indeed 
true that Lars Vonved is the very 
first of his race who has married a 
lady beneath the rank of a princess ; 
but, I believe, that not one of his 
ancestors wedded a nobler-minded 
woman, or one who would, under 
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more auspices, have more worthily 
upheld her dignity as Countess of 

lsinore.” 

“God help her,” sighed Amalia ; 
“ what a fate must her’s be, whoever 
she is!” 

“You think she must necessarily be 


very miserable because she is the wife 
of Vonved ?” 
“Miserable! Ah, me! my heart 


bleeds for her !” exclaimed Amalia, 
with deep womanly emotion. 
“During the four centuries subse- 
, es to the advent of the Oldenburg 
ynasty,” continued Vinterdalen, “the 
patrimony of the Counts of Elsinore 
gradually grew less and less, and it was 
mainly expended in the cause of the 
royal line which succeeded that of Val- 
demar on the Danish throne. When 
Knut Vonved, the grandfather of Lars 
Vonved, became Count of Elsinore, on 
the death of his father, in 1765, the 
family property was almost entirely 
dwindled away, and little remained to 
uphold the dignity of the race of Val- 
demar but their share of the Sound 
Dues, which had become at least seven- 
fold as much as what it was when 
originally granted by Christian I. 
Count Knut Vonved had entered the 
army very early in life, and in 1766, 
when Christian VII. ascended the 
throne, the Count held the rank of a 
general. In 1772 occurred that infam- 
ous plot of the Queen mother and her 
son, Prince Frederick, who contrived 
to persuade the half-imbecile King 
that his young and innocent Queen, 
Matilda, sister of George III. of Eng- 
land, was conspiring with her alleged 
paramour, Count Struensee, the prime 
minister, to dethrone her husband. 
Queen Matilda was thereupon seized 
and closely imprisoned for some 
months in the castle of Kronborg, at 
Elsinore ; and she would ape 
have been put to death had not her 
brother, the English King, demanded 
her liberation, and backed his demand 
with a powerful fleet. She was then 
sent to Zell, in Hanover, where she 
died broken-hearted three years sub- 
sequently. Count Struensee and his 
friend, Count Brandt, were mocked 
by a pretended trial and barbarously 
executed. All Denmark knew that 
they were perfectly guiltless ; but 
a was the terror inspired by the 
policy and power of the malignant 
and merciless old Queen Dowager 
that hardly a voice was raised in 
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favour of her victims. One nobleman 
only had the courage to chivalrously 
assert their innocence and indignantl 
demand their honourable aoa 
He stood alone ; but his was a pro- 
test of great moral force and signi- 
ficance, for he was the acknowledged 
head of the Danish nobility, and next 
in rank to the princes of the reigning 
royal family.” 

“ He was the Count of Elsinore?” 

“Yes. Knut Vonved, grandfather 
of Lars Vonved, was the man who 
thus openly braved the whole court 
in defence of helpless innocence !” 
and as he spake, Captain Vinter- 
dalen’s countenance glowed with 
singular pride. 

“Twas an act worthy of the fear- 
less and generous blood of Valdemar!” 
exclaimed Amalia, warmly. 

“Ay, and when Count Vonved 
found his intercession and appeal dis- 
regarded, he threw his general’s com- 
mission at the feet of King Christian, 
as he sat in full council, and drawing 
his sword, he snapped its blade across 
his knee, solemnly swearing that never 
more would he serve a sovereign who 
had dishonoured his country by such 
an act of hellish injustice.” 

“Glorious fellow! Methinks his 
long line of kingly ancestors would 
look down with approval on the re- 
presentative of their race, if it were 
permitted unto them !” 

“Yes; Knut Vonved was not a 
degenerate descendant of Valdemar 
the Great ; but dearly indeed did he 
and his eventually sufter for the manly 
ee he took in defence of Queen 

[atilda and poor murdered Struensee 
and Brandt. At that time he was 
still in the prime of life, and his dis- 
position was much too martial and 
energetic to permit him to languish 
in inactivity. As he had sworn never 
again to serve King Christian, he re- 
solved to seek foreign service. He 
was the more determined to this 
step, because he had incurred the bit- 
ter hatred of the Queen mother, and 
of her son, the Crown Prince, Frede- 
rick, our present sovereign. Let me 
do justice to the latter. Count Knut 
Vonved himself believed that Prince 
Frederick, far from being the origi- 
nator, was not even a voluntary prime 
mover in the infernal plot which 

blasted the reputation and destroyed 
the lifeof Queen Matilda. Hiswicked 
mother was the mainspring of the 
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plot, and the young prince weakly 
yielded to her influence, and lent him- 
self to aid her in her design—the ob- 
ject of which was to secure to him 
the succession to the throne. Still, 
making every allowance for his youth, 
and his mother’s pernicious influence 
over him, he was guilty of a foul and 
abominable crime in becoming an 
active accessory to the fiendlike 
scheme, unless, indeed (which is cer- 
tainly possible), he actually believed, 
on the faith of his subtle mother’s 
representations, that Queen Matilda 
and Count Struensee were really 
guilty. Be this as it may, Count 
onved boldly taxed him to his face 
with complicity in the monstrous plot, 
and told him that in his dying hour he 
would bitterly repent having thus dis- 
honoured his family and his country. 
This, of course, incensed the Crown 
Prince against Vonved, and mutual 
expressions of acrimonious anger in- 
duced a violent personal quarrel ; for 
the proud Count of Elsinore feared 
the face of no man upon earth, and 
holding himself, by birth and descent, 
the equal of Prince Frederick, it was 
with the spirit and freedom of an 
equal that he spoke his mind. 
“From that hour the star of the 
House of Valdemar was eclipsed. 
Count Knut had married a Russian 
princess, who died five years subse- 
quent to their union, leaving him two 
sons, the eldest of whom, Valdemar 
Vonved, was at this epoch only three, 
and Erik, the youngest, two years of 
age. Their father’s resolution was 
speedily taken. He made arrange- 
ments with his friend, Baron Hind- 
strand, to receive the children and 
bring them up in his own family, and 
then he himself offered his sword to 
Catherine of Russia. That sagacious 
Empress received him with distin- 
guished honour, and at once gave him 
a high command in her armies. She 
was prompted to this by various mo- 
tives. Count Vonved was of a far 
loftier royal lineage than herself ; he 
was a soldier of well-known ability 
and European renown; he was con- 
nected with her by his marriage ; and 
last, though perhaps not least in the 
estimation of Catherine, he was per- 
sonally a magnificent and exceedingly 
handsome man. He served with 
great distinction during several cam- 
paigns against the Turks and other 
nations on the south-eastern frontiers 
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of the Russian dominions, and was 
rapidly earning a brilliant name as a 
general, when a quarrel with, and the 
subsequent teins animosity of one 
of the Empress’s jealous favourites— 
the favourite of the day—compelled 
him to quit her service in disgust, al- 
thoughCatherine herself condescended 
repeatedly to request him to remain. 
He permanently returned to Denmark 
in 1783, having made almost yearly 
brief visits to it during the ten years 
of his service in Russia; and at every 
visit he found ample reason to be 
satisfied with the guardian of his 
boys, for Baron Hindstrand had sa- 
credly discharged the important trust 
he had undertaken. 

“Tn 1784, the miserable King Chris- 
tian was officially declared insane, and 
thereupon Frederick, as the Crown 
Prince, assumed the Regency, which he 
held without an interval for twenty- 
four years, when, at the death of Chris- 
tian, he mounted the throne of the 
country of which he had been so long 
the virtual sovereign. At this time, 
Count Knut’s eldest son, Valdemar 
Vonved, was fifteen years of age, and 
Erik was fourteen. Count Vonved 
himself was now a middle-aged man, 
and he felt that his own active career 
as a soldier was terminated. The 
future of his sons was henceforth his 
chief care in life. He carefully tested 
theirindividualinclinations, and found 
that both were passionately desirous 
to embrace the profession of arms in 
the service of their native land. 
Valdemar Vonved particularly wished 
to enter the navy, somewhat to the 
disa 1 6 mangonre of his father, who 
onal have preferred that his eldest 
son, and the heir to his illustrious 
title, should have been a soldier, like 
himself and so many of their ances- 
tors. Erik, on the other hand, longed 
to enter the army. The question 
was—would the Crown Prince con- 
sent to receive the sons of Count Von- 
ved in his service after what had 
passed? Long did this question oc- 
cupy the mind of the Count, and 
many a discussion had he on the sub- 
ject with his intimate friends. He 
even wrote to the Empress of Russia, 
frankly stating his dilemma, and 
Catherinereturned hima most friendly 
answer, assuring him of her undimi- 
nished friendship, and stating, that 
if the Regent of Denmark would not 
give commissions to his sons she 
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would do so, and would charge herself 
with their future advancement. But 
Count Vonved was peculiarly anxious 
that, if possible, his boys should at 
least commence life in the service of 
their native land ; and to insure this 
he, after many a pang, bowed his 
proud spirit to solicit an audience with 
the Crown Prince, whom he had never 
met since their angry rupture in 1772. 
Frederick saeeaiied an interview, 
listened coldly to his request, and 
declined to give an immediate reply. 
Within twenty-four hours, however, 
Count Vonved was summoned to the 
—— In the interim the Crown 

rince, yielding to the more generous 
impulses of his nature, and probably, 
also, materially influenced by the ad- 
vice of his ministers, had resolved to 
receive the youths in his service as 
cadets in the professions they had 
respectively chosen. He personally 
announced this to Count Vonved, and 
said, that although past events would 
preclude him from ever giving the 
Count himself a command in his army, 
or a seat at his council-board, yet that 
should not operate to the disadvan- 
tage of his sons, whom he pledged his 
royal word to promote according to 
their merit. This gracious and un- 
looked for promise affected the stern 
old generalexceedingly. He answered 
the Crown Prince that he sought 
nothing for himself, as he considered 
his martial career ended, although he 
could not help adding, with pardon- 
able pride, that were he disposed to 
again seek active service, there were 
many foreign courts which would 

ladly receive the offer of his sword. 

ut his ancestors had invariably com- 
menced life in the service of their 
native sovereign, and he expressed his 
heartfelt gratitude that his sons would 
also be permitted todoso. Frederick 
made a suitable and not unfriendly 
reply, and the audience terminated. 
The friends of Count Vonved were 
now sanguine that, in course of time, 
a thorough reconciliation would ensue 
between him and the Regent ; but he 
himself had no such expectation, nor 
even desire, except for the sake of his 


sons. 

“ Valdemar Vonved was forthwith 
received asa midshipman inthe Danish 
navy, and Erik entered the Royal 
Military College, to be educated for 
the army. At the expiration of a 
couple of years, Erik successfully 
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passed an examination and was pre- 
sented with a commission in the artil- 
lery. Hissubsequent promotion kept 
pace with his merit, as Frederick had 
promised, for within ten years he at- 
tained the rank of colonel. His elder 
brother received a lieutenant’s com- 
mission immediately after he had 
served the necessary length of time 
to qualify him for that rank, and by 
the close of the century he was a com- 
modore. During this interval their 
father had lived in retirement, his 
chief happiness being derived from 
watching the progress of his beloved 
sons in their professions. He was 
now an old man, for in 1800 he com- 
pleted his three score years and ten; 
and yet, notwithstanding the many 
nee he had undergone during his 
long and active military career, he was 
as strong and full of vitality as many 
men thirty years younger. Valdemar 
Vonved was now thirty-one, and Erik 
thirty years of age, and, according to 
all human probability, both of them 
mnight reasonably anticipate a long and 
honourable, if not a brilliant career. 
But it was not to be. Providence 
willed it otherwise, and in mercy, 
also, I have sometimes thought.” 

Here Captain Vinterdalen paused, 
and appeared for the moment pro- 
foundly abstracted. 

“ Did they die prematurely?’ asked 
his wife, who had listened with gra- 
dually-increasing interest to the sin- 
gular narrative. 

“Ay; if to be killed fighting in 
defence of their native country can 
properly be calleda premature death.” 

“It is a glorious death!” warmly 
ejaculated Amalia; “and whoever 
dies in such a sacred cause should not 
be lamented as having lived too short 
aspan. He whois old enough to fight 
for his country is not too young to die 
for it—nor has he died too soon!” 

“Nobly said, my wife! Thou hast 
the heart and the spirit of a matron 
who may, by right divine, become 
mother of a race of patriot heroes!” 
and Captain Vinterdalen’s eye kin- 
dled as he gazed at her with pride, love, 
and admiration—stran ~ dashed, 
however, with a tinge of melancholy 
and bitter remorse. 

Amalia flushed brightly and proudly 
at this merited encomium from the 
lips of him whom she loved more 
than all the world—for was he not 
the husband on whose bosom she 
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slept, and the father of her boy ?—but 
the next instant she sighed deeply, 
as she remembered how her father 
Colonel Orvig, was killed fighting in 
defence of Copenhagen in 1807. 

“Go on, Vinterdalen !” exclaimed 
she, in an eager, yet subdued, tone. 
“Tell me how Count Vonved’s sons 
fought and fell, and—yes, above all, 
speak about Lars Vonved !” 

Captain Vinterdalen drew a long, 
quivering breath, and, as it were, 
roused himself from the half-pleasant 
half-painful abstraction and reverie 
into which he had temporarily fallen. 

“Ay, I will tell thee,” said he; 
“and it may be that thy true woman’s 
heart will throb with sympathy. It 
was of Valdemar Vonved and Erik 
that I last spake. I said that up to 
the year 1800, each had prospered 
well in his profession. In his twenty- 
third year Valdemar married, with 
the full approval of his father, the 
youngest daughter of Prince Otteraa.” 

“Otteraa! Surely I have heard of 
him? He was a Swedish prince!” 

“He was ; and, in the female line, 
he was directly descended from the 
illustrious monarch, Gustavus Vasa. 
But the house of Otteraa is now en- 
tirely extinct. The prince in question 
was the last male of the race; and of 
his three daughters two died unmar- 
ried, and the youngest became the 
wife of Valdemar Vonved, as I have 
said. She brought no dower what- 
ever to her husband, for her father 
had none to bestow. Count Vonved, 
however, was mightily pleased with 
the love-match of his eldest-born— 
for a love-match it was—his pride of 
race being gratified at the thought 
that a descendant of Sweden’s mighty 
patriot-hero and monarch was united 
to the heir of the line of Valdemar of 
Denmark. He cared not for her po- 
verty, proudly declaring that his son 
could always worthily maintain the 
dignity of their united race with his 
sword alone. One child only was 
born to the young ag od and the 
mother died in giving him birth, on 
the third anniversary of her marriage 


oA !” cried Madame Vinterdalen, 
with much emotion ; “ and this boy?” 

“ Ay, this boy,” replied Vinterda- 
Jen, with mournful emphasis, “who 
cost his mother her life the hour he 
first drew breath, they christened 
him Lars.” 


“Lars Vonved ?” 

“ Verily.” 

“Lars Vonved the Outlaw ! Oh, it 
sounds like a wild dream to me!” 

“Ay, Lars Vonved the Outlaw— 
Lars Vonved the pirate, and sea-mon- 
ster, as you called him—is also Lars 
Vonved, Count of Elsinore, and in his 
veins flows the mingled blood of Val- 
demar the Great of Denmark and 
Gustavus Vasa of Sweden.” 

“Oh, Himlen! what accursed fa- 
tality can have driven the descendant 
of such mighty heroes to become an 
outcast felon ?’ 

“Call him an outcast and an out- 
law if thou wilt, but link not felon 
with his name !” austerely exclaimed 
Captain Vinterdalen, glancing at his 
wife with a sudden flash of anger and 
reprehension. 

“O, pardon me, Vinterdalen!” cried 
she, deprecatingly ; “I thought that” 


“Hear the true story of Lars Von- 
ved ere thou thinkest aught of him ; 
and, once for all, dismiss from thy 
mind the abominable lies which ma- 
lignancy and hatred have promul- 
gated to make the ignorant believe 
that Lars Vonved is a ruthless vil- 
lain. He is what he is. Felon! That 
word ought never to have passed thy 
lips in connexion with Ais name !” 

“Tt never shall again. Forgive 
me, dear Wilhelm, and continue the 
story !” 

Vinterdalen’s brow and flashing 
eyes softened in their expression, as 
he resumed his narrative. 

“Tn 1800 a serious misunderstand- 
ing occurred between Great Britain 
and Denmark, in consequence of the 
former power capturing the frigate 
Freya, when convoying some mer- 
chantmen said to be laden with goods 
‘contraband of war,’ or intended for 
the use of the French. This unhappy 
affair induced the English king to 
send an ambassador-extraordinary to 
Copenhagen, and he succeeded in 
procuring a temporary settlement of 
the quarrel ; but Russia and Sweden 
took the part of Denmark, and, in 
conjunction with it, formed what was 
called the Northern Armed Neu- 
trality; and as Great Britain had 
reason to fear that this confederation 
would eventually assist Napoleon, or 
openly declare in his favour, a power- 
ful fleet was despatched to the Bal- 
tic, early in 1801, under Admirals 
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Parker and Nelson, to act at discre- 
tion. Copenhagen, it soon became 
known, would be attacked ; and to 
do the Crown Prince justice, he be- 
haved nobly at this most trying junc- 
ture. Every possible preparation was 
made to defend the capital; and on 
the second of April ensued that tre- 
mendous conflict which the English 
eall the Battle of the Baltic. Both 
the sons of Count Vonved were in- 
trusted with important commands on 
this momentous occasion. Commo- 
dore Valdemar Vonved commanded a 
ship of the line in the inner harbour, 
and his brother, Colonel Erik, one of 
the formidable Trekoner batteries. 
Their father, Count Vonved, havin 
vainly solicited a personal command, 
actually fought throughout that fatal 
day as a private volunteer on board 
the ship of his own son, Valdemar ; 
and, though above seventy years of 
age, not a man was there who more 
distinguished himself by dauntless 
bravery, skill, and activity. Ay, the 
glorious, lion-hearted veteran fought 
with even more than his youthful ar- 
dour, and was an inspiriting example 
even to the bravest of the brave who 
battled by his side. Our countrymen 
fought for Denmark, their capital, 
their homes, and all that they held 
dear, and did this in the very aM 
sence, as it were, of their families. 
Almost at the close of the tremen- 
dous fight Valdemar Vonved received 
a musket ball through his heart, and 
fell dead at the very feet of his father. 
The grey-haired veteran himself es- 
pork uninjured ; but could he have 
foreseen what the future would be 
unto him, he would have prayed that 
he might have died by the side of his 
first-born. Erik was severely wound- 
ed; but he and the Count followed 
Valdemar to his grave in the Oester- 
bré cemetery, and saw him interred 
in the midst of his fellow-seamen, 
who fell gloriously in defence of their 
country. 

“Tt is sdid that the sensibilities of 
the aged are mercifully blunted, so 
that they do not feel losses and 
afflictions more acutely than their en- 
feebled strength can bear. Be this as 
it may—and, doubtless, it is so ge- 
nerally—Count Vonved most severel 
felt the loss of Valdemar, and muc 
as he had before loved his grandson, 
little Lars, he now experienced a ten- 
fold affection for the orphan boy. He 
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could hardly ever bear him to be out 
of his sight—his whole being seemed 
to be wrapped up in that of the heir 
to his name and race. Possibly, he 
clung the more to the child because 
Erik had, in one respect, grievously 
disappointed and offended him.” 

“* How so ?” 

“Thus. Prior to the Battle of the 
Baltic, Colonel Erik was stationed 
several years in Slesvig and Holstein 
and there he either privately married 
or formed an illicit connexion with a 
foreign lady. Confused and contra- 
dictory rumours of this from time to 
time reached his father, who natur- 
ally was exceedingly angry, and per- 
emptorily aoomeiea to know the 
truth from his son. For some private 
reason, Erik either refused to comply, 
or prevaricated in such a manner as 
amounted to an evasion or refusal 
and Count Vonved was so incensed 
that he ceased to hold communication 
with a son who had, he thought, dis- 
honoured him. Valdemar did his ut- 
most to reconcile his father and bro- 
ther, but with little avail; and al- 
though the strong affection which 
had hitherto subsisted between the 
brothers remained undiminished, Erik 
did not confide the story of his secret 
marriage—if marriage it was—even 
to Valdemar. When the British fleet 
passed the Sound, in 1801, and Erik 
was recalled to aid in the defence of 
the capital—his skill as an engineer 
and artillery officer being highly es- 
timated—a temporary reconciliation 
ensued between him and his father ; 
but after the excitement of the strug- 
sle was over, and the old Count had 

wailed the death of Valdemar, he 
again recurred to the painful question 
of Erik’s marriage, and whatever re- 
plies or explanations Erik made, they 
were not satisfactory, and father and 
son parted in mutual anger—Erik 
being ordered back again to Holstein, 
as chief artillery officer of that 
Duchy. 

“Time passed on. More than six 
years had elapsed since the Battle of 
the Baltic, and once more Denmark 
was destined to bear the brunt of 
Britain’s vengeance. A second time 
Copenhagen was exposed to the hor- 
rors of a hostile attack ; and for the 
second and last time Erik was recalled 
to serve in its defence. During three 
days of September, 1807, the doomed 
city was cruelly bombarded by the 
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British army, under Lord Cathcart, 
and compelled to capitulate after sus- 
taining a frightful loss.” 

“My father died a soldier’s death 
on its ramparts !” ejaculated Amalia, 
mournfully yet proudly. 

“He did. I have spoken with one 
who fought by the side of the brave 
Colonel Orvig, and saw him fall. On 
the same fatal day, too, Colonel Erik 
was mortally wounded. He was, at 
his own earnest request, immediate] 
carried to the house of Count Vonved, 
which was situated in Rosenborg 
Gade, just within the Nérrebré Port. 
‘Father !’ cried he, ‘I have done my 
duty! I have fought my last fight ! 
I am come home to die!’ ‘ My son! 
O, my son!’ cried the aged soldier, 
‘must thou, too, die before me? Shall 
I not have one child left to close my 
eyes?’ ‘It is God’s will, my father, 
and thou shouldst not repine. I die 
a death which thou hast often taught 
me to look forward to as the most 
glorious of all—I lay down my life 
for my country! ‘It is true, my 
son! but oh, oy did death spare me 
in an hundred fights, and leave me a 
worn-out veteran, whilst Valdemar 
was slain in his first battle, and thou 
‘IT have 


art cut off in thy second.’ 
lived long enough, my father! and 
ere sunset I shall rejoin my brother 
Valdemar, and he will greet poor 
Erik, for I have not disgraced our 
lineage. But, father, forgive me, and 


bless me ere I die.’ ‘I do forgive 
thee, Erik! I do forgive and bless 
thee, my dear son!’ sobbed Count 
Vonved, embracing the dying war- 
rior. ‘I am going fast, whispered 
Erik ; ‘let me talk to thee alone, my 
father.’ Father and son were left 
alone, and what passed between them 
was known only to the survivor. One 
hour subsequently, Count Vonved 
was found by his servant sitting at 
the head of the couch in an attitude 
of stony despair, clasping his dead 
son in his withered arms, and utterly 
unconscious of the horrors of the 
bombardment in his immediate vi- 
cinity, although the adjoining apart- 
ment had just been shattered by the 
explosion of a shell.” 

* Erik confessed the truth regard- 
ing his reputed marriage, to his father, 
with his last breath ?” 

“ He undoubtedly did.” 

“ And,” continued Madame Vin- 
terdalen, with strong interest, “had 
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Erik really contracted a secret. mar- 
riage 1” 

“T cannot positively tell. Count 
Vonved rigidly kept the secret con- 
fided to him by his dying son, what- 
ever that secret might be, but his 
friends well knew that not only was 
his stern heart softened by the death 
of Erik, but that he proudly and 
thankfully acknowledged that Erik 
had not disgraced him in the manner 
he had so long suspected and feared. 
Moreover, he employed confidential 
agents in a mission of inquiry and 
search for the foreign lady and her 
children, his object being, it was sup- 
— to acknowledge and adopt the 
atter. No trace of them could be 
discovered, and the mystery of their 
disappearance was an additional 
shock and grief to Count Vonved.” 

“Ah, then, rely on it poor Erik 
was really married to their mother, 
or the grand old Count would not 
have wished to openly acknowledge 
his grandchildren.” 

“T hope so, and I believe in m 
heart that you are right. Muc 
would I give to know the full truth, 
and to trace those children and their 
mother !” 

Captain Vinterdalen spoke with so 
much earnestness and deep feeling, 
that his wife was surprised at the 
emotion he manifested. 

“Why, Vinterdalen, you talk as 
though you were yourself of near kin 
to the Valdemara | You could not 
have known Erik, for you must have 
been a child when he died ?” 

“ Ay, only a child.” 

“Then how is it that you speak of 
these secret family matters so fami- 
liarly, and with such profound per- 
sonal interest ?” 

“Have I not told you that Lars 
Vonved never had a secret that I 
did not share ?’ replied Captain Vin- 
terdalen, with the same peculiar gleam 
in his eyes, and inexplicable expres- 
sion of countenance which he wore 
when he first commenced his narra- 
tive. “ All that Lars Vonved knows 
of his family, I know.” 

“Then,” quickly rejoined Amalia, 
“does your friend Lars know more 
concerning Erik and his reputed wife 
ne is a than you have just told 
me p> 

“ He does.” 

“Ah! I thought as much ! 
of course you know it also ?” 


Then 
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“ I do.” 

“Tell it me—tell me all !” 

“ Nay, Amalia, I have already told 
thee more than I had intended.” 

“ Pouf! you have merely whetted 
my curiosity.” 

“*T may not reveal more.” 

“‘ Say, rather, that you will not.” 

“ As you please,” calmly replied he. 

“What!” cried Amalia, with a 
coaxing smile, “will you not tell 
your own wife ?” 

“No, I will not tell my own wife 
any more concerning Erik and his 
secret marriage. I only promised to 
tell you the true story of Lars Von- 
ved—not that of his uncle Erik. 
Perhaps, indeed, at some future 
day”—— 

“Oh! well, never mind !” pouted 
Amalia ; and, woman-like, she at that 
moment secretly avowed that the 
“ future day,” so vaguely alluded to, 
should in reality be very early in- 
deed, if all her wifely wiles were of 
any avail. ‘Continue your story of 
Lars Vonved, which is certainly the 
main thing !” 

“ After the death of Erik,” resumed 
her husband, “ Count Vonved’s affec- 
tion for his grandson Lars became 
yet more concentrated and absorbing. 
The boy was the chief link which 
held him to life, for Lars was now 
the last of the race of Valdemar. 
The Count had him educated by va- 
rious masters in his own house, and 
he talked with greater pride of any 
boyish feat, either of an intellectual 
or physical kind, performed by Lars, 
than 5 did of his own great services 
and exploits as a general; and this 
was the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as aged men are almost invariably 
garrulous concerning their deeds of 
prowess performed in the vigour of 
manhood. 

“In March 1808, King Christian 
VII. died, and the Crown Prince, 
who had ruled Denmark for the 
past twenty-four years, ascended the 
throne as Frederick VI. The pre- 
vious month Denmark and Russia 
had declared war with Sweden, 
because Gustavus had entered into 
alliance with England, and Sweden 
soon afterwards attempted the con- 
— of Norway, but was repulsed. 

ount Vonved, excited by old remi- 
niscences, old friendships, and above 
all, probably, by the fact that the 
ther of young Lars was a descend- 
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ant of Gustavus Vasa, unhappily was 
excited to make a vigorous effort to 
induce the grand council of his 
country to avoid, or at least to post- 
pone, this fratricidal war with Swe- 
den, and several of his ancient friends, 
men of high rank and influence, joined 
him. King Frederick took mortal 
umbrage at this interference of Count 
Vonved, and their former quarrel, 
which had slumbered so many years, 
was bitterly renewed. Count Von- 
ved, old as he was, retained so much 
of his characteristic fiery pride that 
he vowed to quit his country and 
never to return whilst the war with 
Sweden lasted. He actually sailed 
forthwith for France,a country which 
he had not visited since his youth, 
taking his grandson and a few favour- 
ite old followers with him. The 
vessel, however, was captured by a 
British cruiser, and the crew and 
passengers were conveyed to England 
as prisoners of war. The Count was 
very kindly treated, parole being im- 
mediately granted him to reside in 
any part of England during his de- 
tention, and his attendants were per- 
mitted to continue with him, on his 
bare pledge for their good conduct. 
These indulgences were very unusual, 
for so great was the mutual exaspe- 
ration of Britain and Denmark at 
that period, that prisoners of war 
were generally subjected to great se- 
verity in both countries. Count 
Vonved, however, had a powerful 
friend at the English court ; and his 
age, misfortunes, and distinguished 
rank and renown, entitled him to 
profound respect. His detention was 
advantageous to his grandson, for 
London offered unrivalled facilities 
for the education of Lars, who rapidly 
acquired a thorough mastery of the 
English language. 

“In December, 1810, Charles 
XIIL., the new King of Sweden (his 
nes Gustavus IV., having 

en deposed) made peace with Den- 
mark, and no sooner did Count Von- 
ved receive tidings of that, than (his 
vow being accomplished) his heart 
yearned to return to his native land, 
to spend the brief remainder of his 
span at the spot where he first drew 
breath. Although Count Vonved 
was more than fourscore, he still re- 
tained his bodily strength to an 
amazing degree, and his mental fa- 
culties were very little impaired. He 
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now eagerly made interest to get ex- 
changed ; and his longing desire was 
quickly gratified, for et in Janu- 
ary, 1811, he and his grandson and 
their servants, were sent back to 
Denmark in a ‘cartel.’ Young Lars 
was by no means enthusiastic at the 
idea of returning to Denmark, for he 
had intensely enjoyed his ‘ captivity’ 
of twenty months in England, and 
the mighty and brilliant metropolis 
of that country was to him a much 
more fascinating city than his native 
Copenhagen.” 

“ How old was Lars Vonved then ?” 
curiously inquired Madame Vinter- 
dalen. 

“He was born in January, 1795, 
and therefore his age at that time 
would be just sixteen.” 

“Born in January, ninety-five ? 
Why, then he must be almost pre- 
dear the same age as yourself ?”’ 

Captain Vinterdalen gave a quick 
penetrative glance at his wife, assent- 
ed to her remark, and continued his 
narrative. 

“As soon as Count Vonved had 
once more settled at aEERARD. he 
was plunged into fresh perplexity 
and trouble. He had, in imagina- 
tion, devoted his grandson, heir, and 
sole representative of his kingly race, 
to the military profession, of which 
he himself, and all his illustrious an- 
cestors, had been distinguished mem- 
bers ; and inasmuch as he had been 

ievously disappointed when his son 

aldemar obstinately resolved to 
enter the navy, he flattered himself 
that Valdemar’s only child, Lars, 
would make amends by becoming a 
soldier. Alas! for the fond wise 
schemes of hoary eld! Young Lars 
not merely resembled his dead father 
in person, but his predilections were 
similar. The sea was his passion, 
and much as he loved the glorious 
old man who had been to him both 
father and grandfather, he could not 
conquer his distaste for the life of a 
soldier, nor subdue his ardent longing 
for the life of a sailor. The inevit- 
able result was, that, after many a sad 
struggle and melancholy misgiving, 
Count Vonved yielded to the innate 
impulses of his grandson, and con- 
sented that he should enter the 
navy. But what navy! Frederick 
the Crown Prince had only received 
Valdemar, the father of Lars, into his 
navy as a royal favour ; but would 
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Frederick the King consent for Lars 
to enter his service after the recent 
bitter renewal of his ancient, and now 
irreconcilable quarrel with Count 
Vonved? The question must be 
quickly decided, for Lars was already 
older than cadets usually are when 
they enter the naval service. Count 
Vonved nevertheless knew that he 
had ample interest to get his grand- 
son immediately received in the 
navy of Russia, and had peace then 
peomnet between Denmark and Eng- 
and, he could readily have procured 
Lars a midshipman’s berth in a man- 
of-war of the latter mighty naval 
power. Still his old heart beat true 
to its rooted natural loyal instincts, 
and personal enemy as the King of 
Denmark was to himself, he once 
more bowed his proud spirit to re- 
quest Frederick to receive Lars in his 
navy, even as he had solicited the 
same favour for the father of Lars 
nearly thirty years previously.” 

“And did King Frederick grant 
the prayer ?” 

“He did.” 

“That was magnanimous !” 

“In one sense it certainly was, as 
regarded his personal hostility to- 
wards Count Somer: but on the 
other hand it must be borne in mind 
that within the last ten years the 
father and the uncle of young Lars had 
both died in defence of the capital ; 
that Count Vonved had served his 
country with honour and renown in 
a former generation ; and that young 
Lars was the very last branch of the 
grand and mighty old tree of Valde- 
mar, which for many centuries had 
borne fruit for Denmark in the shape 
of kings, warriors, patriots, heroes. 
Rely that these potent considerations 
alone induced King Frederick to 
overcome his repugnance to the fa- 
mily of Count Vonved, when he con- 
sented to receive Lars in his naval 
service.” 

“And so Lars Vonved actually 
began life in the Royal Navy ?” 

“ Ay, and proudly did his young 
heart throb when he first trod the 
quarter-deck of the old two-decker 
‘Herkules,’ one of the very few ships 
which the English had left King 
Frederick, to form the nucleus of a 
fleet to replace that which they had 
taken away in 1807.” 

“T thought that the British admi- 
ral, Gambier, had taken away with 
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him every man-of-war Denmark pos- 
sessed at the time ?” 

“ Ay, I myself saw the British sail 
through the Sound with our surren- 
dered fleet. I counted eighteen ships 
of the line, fifteen frigates, six brigs, 
and twenty-five gun-boats, all of which 
now bore the English flag instead of our 
Danish national cross. The Leopards 
of the Sea had at length humiliated 
us to the uttermost, and a very com- 
plete haul did they make of their 

rey. The lines of the Scottish poet, 

Valter Scott, are literally true— 

*** A royal city, tower, and spire, 
Redden’d the midnight skies with fire, 
And shouting crews her navy bore, 
Triumphant to the victor shore.’” 


“But they left us the ‘ Herkules,’ 
it seems ?” 

“For a sufficient reason. The old 

craft was deemed unseaworthy, and 
they had not time to patch her up suffi- 
ciently to enable her to be navigated to 
England. After their departure, she 
was repaired and re-fitted with all de- 
spatch, and an admiral hoisted his 
flag on board of her, for the govern- 
ment had no better vessel to give him 
for his flag-ship. But when Lars 
Vonved was received on board of the 
‘ Herkules,’ she was no longer a flag- 
ship, but was employed as a cruiser 
in the Skagerrack and the Belts, and 
although she bore the notorious repu- 
tation of being the oldest, the ugliest, 
the slowest, and the most unhandy 
two-decker afloat, she nevertheless 
somehow managed to pick up an ex- 
traordinary number of English mer- 
chantmen, and twice she sustained 
rallant and bloody actions with Eng- 
ish liners of superior rate, and fairly 
beat them off—which proves that the 
race is not always won by the swift 
nor the battle by the strong. Lars 
Vonved acquitted himself so well in 
both actions, that he was each time 
mentioned with warm praise in the 
official report of his captain.” 

“ How proud he would be !” 

“His grandfather was yet proud- 
er!” replied Captain Vinterdalen, with 
a mournful smile, and an involuntary 
gesture, as though he with difficulty 
repressed some secret emotion evoked 
by the reminiscence. 

“ And how long did young Vonved 
continue in the navy ? 

“The ‘Herkules’ was his only ship, 
and you will soon learn the terrible 
event that terminated his career in 
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the profession to which he was so en- 
thusiastically attached, in which he 
fondly hoped to attain high renown. 

“ Bernadotte, the celebrated French 
marshal, had been elected Crown 
Prince of Sweden in 1810, and he 
speedily became the virtual ruler of 
his adopted country. At his instiga- 
tion, Sweden declared war against 
Great Britain in November of the 
same year, but when the French 
seized Swedish Pomerania in 1812, 
Sweden hastened to make peace with 
the English, and Bernadotte engaged 
toactively prosecute hostilities against 
his late master, the great Napoleon, 
on receiving a secret pledge from the 
allies that Norway should be sepa- 
rated from Denmark and given to 
Sweden as a sort of compensation for 
the loss of Finland by the latter in 
1809. In other words, because Rus- 
sia had robbed Sweden of Finland, 
Sweden now was to rob Denmark of 
Norway! This iniquitous scheme 
was probably originally suggested by 
Russia, in order to pacify Sweden for 
the loss of Finland, and as Sweden 
was too weak to compel Russia to re- 
store that ill-gotten prize, she eagerly 
assented to the proposal of robbing 
her nearest and weakest neighbour in 
turn. At this period, King Frede- 
rick was negotiating a peace with 
England, but did not succeed, and 
Denmark, in July 1813, resumed her 
close alliance with France, and de- 
clared war anew against Sweden, and 
also against Russiaand Prussia—both 
of which powers insisted on the sur- 
render of Norway to Sweden. Ber- 
nadotte soon mastered Holstein and 
Slesvig, and Napoleon being already 
driven to bay within his own fron- 
tiers, could not aid his northern ally. 
The result was that Denmark was 
compelled to sign a disastrous peace 
at Kiel, whereby she gave up Norwa 
to Sweden, merely receiving the pal- 
try province of Swedish Pomerania, 
and the renunciation of some pecu- 
niary claims, in exchange for a king- 
dom. Danes and Norwegians alike 
bitterly bemoaned this humiliating 
surrender, and the latter even vainly 
took up arms, under the Prince of 
Holstein, to resist incorporation with 
Sweden. 

“The very foremost of the Danish 
nobles who protested against the an- 
nexation of Norway to Sweden was 
the now very aged Count Vonved. 
37 
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He headed a powerful party who in- 
sisted that Denmark would be for 
ever dishonoured if her king gave up 
Norway, which had been an integral 

ortion of the Danish dominions for 
four centuries. Their opposition was 
in vain, and indeedthe Danish govern- 
ment could not possibly avoid yield- 
ing to the grasping demand of their 
enemies, and were absolutely compell- 
ed to make peace by the sacrifice of 
Norway. But King Frederick, already 
dreadfully irritated by the humiliation 
of his kingdom, and its dismember- 
ment, was stung to the quick by the 
indignant and daring protest of the 
Count of Elsinore, which he erro- 
neously attributed as much to personal 
spite as to patriotism. The fire of his 
ancient quarrel with the Count, which 
had never been extinguished, now 
burst forth into a flame, and was fed 
by the recollection that Count Vonved 
had been a determined opponent of 
the declaration of war with Sweden 
in 1808. The incensed monarch this 


time resolved to utterly crush the man 
whom, all his life, he had both hated 
and feared. He caused Count Von- 
vedto be suddenly arrested ona charge 
of high treason, and kept him closely 


confined as a State-prisoner in Cita- 
dellet Frederickshavn, until charges 
could be prepared, and arrangements 
made for his trial—if trial it could be 
called.” 

“ And where was young Lars Von- 
ved at that time ?”’ 

“Far away. His ship was on a 
cruise to Iceland and the Danish set- 
tlements on the coast of Greenland. 
Had he known at the time what had 
befallen his belovedand revered grand- 
sire, his proud young heart would have 
burst, or he would have gone mad. 
The friends of Count Vonved—for he 
yet had some powerful and devoted 
friends—were no less indignant than 
alarmed at his imprisonment on such 
a monstrous accusation. They at- 
tempted to interpose on his behalf, 
but the king only became the more 
irritated and fixed in his purpose, nor 
did he fail to hint to them that they 
had better attend to their own safety. 
He also intimated that it would have 
been well had Count Vonved shared, 
in 1772, the fate of Counts Struensee 
and Brandt, whom he had so chival- 
rously defended, as well as Queen 
Matilda. And perhaps it would,” 
added Captain Vinterdalen, in a 
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strange voice, after a musing pause ; 
“for although his life thereafter was 
one of brilliant renown, yet had he, 
too, been legally murdered even as his 
queen, and Counts Struensee and 
Brandt were murdered, he would have 
been spared the inexpressibly mad- 
dening blow which befel him when 
his age far exceeded the span pre- 
scribed by the inspired Psalmist. But 
God only knoweth what is best, and 
what is right and what is wrong, for 
man does not and never can.” 

“What, then, was the fate of Count 
Vonved?” asked Amalia, in a tone of 
sorrowful sympathy and awe. 

Captain Vinterdalen’s features 
sharply contracted, and a sort of 
spasm passed over them, whilst his 
flashing eyes and dilated nostrils be- 
tokened the emotions of his soul. 
Yet his voice was calm and measured 
as ever when he replied : 

“They impeached him, after a long 
imprisonment—impeached the heroic 
old soldier, whose honour was as 
bright and unstained as his sword— 
impeached the descendant and repre- 
sentative of Denmark’s ancient kings 
—impeached the noble-minded, un- 
selfish patriot, whose first thought 
had ever been for his country, and his 
last for himself—impeached Knut 
Vonved, Count of Elsinore, at the 
age of eighty-five, on the charge of 
high treason !” 

“ And the result ?” breathlessly de- 
manded Amalia, 

“The result was, that the creatures 
of the court succeeded by Gempeente 
and unscrupulous exertions in obtain- 
ing his condemnation, although even 
they felt at their heart’s core that a 
more hellishly unjust verdict never 
was pronounced. Count Vonved was 
attainted of high treason, his pro- 
perty, rights, privileges, and heritages, 
of every description, were declared 
forfeited, and he was sentenced to die 
a traitor’s death, on the scaffold.” 

“O, Himlen! and did King Frede- 
rick authorize the execution of that 
grand old man ?”’ 

“He dared not! There are limits 
to the vengeance even of a despot. 
All Denmark thrilled with horror and 
burning shame and indignation when 
the sentence on the glorious old Count 
of Elsinore was promulgated, and the 
king hastened to mitigate it. He 
confirmed the attainder and forfeiture, 
but, by an act of ‘royal mercy,’ he 
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spared the life he dared not take, and 
contented himself by a decree of ban- 
ishment from the kingdom. Ay, at 
the age of eighty-five, Knut Vonved, 
accompanied by one old and devoted 
servitor, was cast forth from the 
country which his ancestors had ruled 
for many centuries, and for which his 
more immediate progenitors, and him- 
self, his sons, and his grandson, had 
fought and bled, and some of them 
had died to defend. In his extreme 
oldage he wasignominiously banished, 
and forbidden to return under penalty 
of death.” 

“The great-hearted, majestic old 
hero! Could he survive that?” 

“Thou may’st well ask the ques- 
tion, my wife; but he did survive it, 
and he does survive it.” 

* Does ?” 

“ Ay.” 

“What! Do you really say that 
the Count of Elsinore yet lives?” 

“Lars Vonved is the Count of El- 
sinore.” 

“Then, his grandsire cannot be liv- 
ing ?” 

“You forget the attainder of that 
grandsire. A noble loses his title and 


dignities when attainted ; but al- 
though his property and heritages are 
forfeited, his heir, in an exceptional 


case, may succeed to the title. No 
sooner was Knut Vonved attainted 
of high treason than his grandson, 
Lars, legally became Count of Elsi- 
nore.” 

“ But the glorious old man! tell me, 
is he living ?” 

“ He is.” 

“O, me!” 

“Ay, he who for fifty years was the 
Count of Elsinore is now simply Knut 
Vonved, a degraded and banished 
man.” 

“He must be a century old ?” 

“More than that. He is in his 
hundred and fourth year.” 

“ And where is he ?” 

“T do not fear to tell you, my wife. 
He is in his native country.” 

“Then he has been pardoned ?” 
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Captain Vinterdalen smiled bit- 
terly. 

“ King Frederick has not granted a 
pardon, and Knut Vonved never 
sought pardon, for that would be 
tantamount to an admission of guilt. 
He would reject a ‘ pardon’ with un- 
utterable scorn, unless accompanied 
by an admission of his innocence and 
a restitution of his rights ; and that 
he would deem a reconciliation, not a 

ardon. He, long years ago, returned 
rom his penal onic. and, at the risk 
of his life paying forfeit, he has con- 
tinued to secretly reside in the very 
capital of his country ; for his love of 
Denmark has only increased with his 
years and his unmerited wrongs ; and 
te hopes that the last breath he in- 
hales will be native air.” 

“The risk of betrayal must have 
been great ?” 

“Very few, indeed, know who the 
centenarian recluse is; and they are 
men who would die rather than betray 
him. I believe, too, that if he were 
denounced, even King Frederick him- 
self would not wish to re-banish him, 
nor permit him to be further molested. 
He who would pursue with legal ven- 
geance a man more than a century 
old would be execrated by mankind. 
The king will probably never pardon 
or forgive Knut Vonved in his heart, 
for he must feel that he has hideously 
wronged him ; yet Frederick, albeit 
he has been cruelly vindictive, is not 
a monster, but a man of kingly quali- 
ties, and capable even of great gener- 
osity and magnanimity, as I have 
heard and believe.” 

“Tam glad, Vinterdalen, that your 
love for your outlawed friend does 
not render you unjust towards your 
sovereign. And now, tell me what 
befel that friend, for your story of his 
life approaches a great crisis, I con- 
jecture ?” 

“Tt doesso; the pivot of his career 
now turned, and in the twinkling of 
an eye his future life was awfully 
stamped with the adamantine seal of 
inexorable destiny.” 
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Tue erection of monuments with in- 
scriptions was, from the earliest times, 
connected in some undefined way 
with the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. Yet, it is melancholy to 
reflect how dark and misinformed 
were the minds of the most eminent 
worthies of Greece and Rome on this 
important question : the grand fact of 
the resurrection of the dead was but 
feebly shadowed forth in any heathen 
system of Philosophy ; the Egyptians 
only seem to have had it in view in 
their remarkable practice of embalm- 
ing the dead, a process which, not- 
withstanding our present advanced 
knowledge, still eae inquiry. 
But it was reserved for the elevating 
light of Christianity to clear away 
the mist which hung over mankind, 
and show death under the ons 
similitude of sleep. Hence, the early 
Christians styled the place of inter- 
ment “‘Kowunrjpor,” a sleeping-place, 
from which is derived our term, 
“Cemetery ;’ and their epitaphial 
inscriptions were the tributes of sin- 
cere affection to departed worth, and 
eminently calculated to hold forth 
glowing examples of excellence, and 
urge the survivors as well to emulate 
the shining virtues of their friends as 
to learn the solemn and weighty les- 
son that death awaits all men. 

The term “ Epitaph” may be held to 
mean any inscription on a tomb, and 
is not confined to praise of the de- 
ceased ; nor yet, though contrary to its 
obvious derivation, is it restricted to 
tombs or places where burials occur, 
but may be applied to any memorial 
writing. 

The earliest, of which we know any 
thing, are, undoubtedly, the Egyptian 
inscriptions on the sarcophagiof mum- 
mies, enumerating the name, rank, 
and functions of the deceased, but 
not referring to character or merit. 
Although the discovery of the mum- 
mies themselves is an affair of recent 
date, and the deciphering of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics is a er of still later 
years, yet, from the industrious assi- 
duity with which antiquarians have 
investigated these writings, great pro- 
gress has been made, and considerable 
certainty attained, in the translation. 


Mr. Layard and Colonel Rawlinson, 
during their researches at Nineveh, 
found several tombs, containing skele- 
tons, with inscriptions, in some cases, 
on slabs of stone, as well as on lions, 
bulls, pillars, and other sculptured re- 
mains. These were of an historical 
nature, written in memory of kings; 
and, in several instances, refer to the 
Assyrian campaigns against the Jews, 
always confirming the statements of 
Holy Writ. The Cuneatic character 
was studied by Colonel Rawlinson, 
and after great labour, he succeeded 
in deciphering several of the inscrip- 
tions. They were trilingual, and by 
pursuing a course somewhat similar to 
that adopted with the Rosetta stone 
in Egypt, many of them were success- 
fully translated. M. Bonomi in his 
interesting work, “ Nineveh and its 
?alaces,” enters fully into the various 
attempts to decipher the Cuneatic 
character. Colonel Rawlinson, in his 
“Outlines of Assyrian History,” gives 
the inscription in memory of Senna- 
cherib, recording that monarch’s war 
with Hezekiah. Every circumstance 
is faithfully detailed, except his fatal 
overthrow before Jerusalem. After 
enumerating all the smaller towns he 
took, the King is made to say,—“ but 
I left him Jerusalem, his capital city, 
and some of the inferior towns around 
it.” As he always captured every 
lace and thing he could lay hands on, 
bis omitting to take Jerusalem is here 
tacitly acknowledged to be neither the 
result of his clemency or policy, but 
the certain consequence of his mira- 
culous punishment. 


“For the Angel of Death spread his wmgs 

on the blast, : 

And breathed on the face of the foe as he 

yassed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly 
and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for 
ever grew still.’ 


The Jews, to this day, preserve in 
their epitaphs those national features 
which now, as when the daily sacrifice 
was offered in the Temple, proclaim 


them to be “a peculiar people.” They 
termed a cemetery, in striking lan 
guage, Beth hahaim,“the house of the 
living.” And while their national ex- 
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istence has been long swept away from 

the land of their fathers, tombs are 

shown close by Jerusalem, as those of 

Zechariah, James the Just, Jehosha- 
hat, and Absalom’s pillars, at which 
ast the Jews still throw stones as they 
ass in token of their abhorrence of 
is filial impiety. 

In European countries their epi- 
taphs are generally written in Hebrew, 
and also in the language of the place 
in which they reside. The style of 
the Hebrew inscriptions is Rabbinical. 
Thus, on a Rabbi at Leghorn :— 

“ Lament over wisdom which is perished ; 

Lament over the law which isa clod of dust ; 

Lament over light which is darkened.” 


At the head of many gravestones 
are the words, “Let his soul be bound 
up in the bundle of life ;” and trun- 
cated pillars are used to denote a 
young person cut off in early manhood. 

he grave of a priest is marked with a 
figure of two hands in the attitude of 
blessing ; sometimes with the inscrip- 
tion, “On this wise shall ye bless 
Israel.” That of a Levite by a figure 
of a hand pouring water out of a cup. 
Various other devices are used, such 
as a crown, with “Aether Shemtov,” 
“the crown of a good name,” written 
underneath; acluster of grapes, lighted 
candles, an eagle, a gazelle, and many 
too numerous to mention, but all of 
the simplest nature, without any at- 
tempt at literary exhibition. 

The ancient Greek epitaphial writ- 
ings are characterized by great beauty 
and elegance of style. The Athenians 
only wrote the name of the deceased, 
with the epithet, ‘ Kpheroc,” jows, or 
Kae, to denote their good wishes ; 
the name of the person’s father and 
the tribe were sometimes added. The 
Lacedzemonians allowed epitaphs to 
those only who died in battle, or to 
women remarkable for virtue. 

Herodotus gives one of the earliest 
of the former class as inscribed on a 
pillar erected at Thermopyle to the 
memory of Leonidas and his follow- 
ers, Viz. :— 

** Stranger to Sparta, say her faithful band 

Here lie in death, remembering her com- 

mand,” 


Many of these were written in Ele- 
siac verse, and afterwards in prose. 
n the “ Anthologia Graeca” numer- 
ous specimens may be found, with 
translations in all respects worthy of 
the originals. The following version 
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of one on Sophocles, by Simmias of 
Thebes, will be recognised as forming 
the words of a well-known “ Round’ 
by Dr. Hayes :— 


** Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine. 
So shall thy lasting leaves, with beauties 

hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung.” 


The practice of burning, rather than 
interring the dead, obtained very ge- 
nerally among the civilized nations 
of the West, particularly with the 
Romans, who placed their epitaphs 
on the highways and public chen of 
resort outside the city ; hence the use 
of the phrases, “Siste viator,” “Cave 
viator,” “‘ Aspice viator.” They con- 
sisted merely of the name of the de- 
ceased, and also those of the Consuls 
then in office, to show the date. Let- 
ters were carved above the inscrip- 
tions, such as D.M., for Diis Manibus; 
D.I.M., Diis Inferis Manibus; D.MLS., 
Diis Manibus Sacrum. In after times 
some of these were turned to Christian 
uses; and so, for instance, D.M. came 
to signify “Deo Maximo,’ when 
placed over a Christian grave. Em- 
perors and vestal virgins were the 
only persons allowed to rest inside 
the city ; besides which another pecu- 
liarity existed-—that of burying in 
families, as distinguished from our 
practice of interment in cemeteries 
common to the general population. 
Thus we have tombs of the Scipios, 
Nasones, and other illustrious Romans 
in places where none but members of 
the particular family were inurned. 

The Catacombs with which Rome, 
like Paris, Alexandria, and other cities, 
is undermined, became the burial- 
places of the early Christians. At 
first, taken from the lower classes of 
the people, they, like other poor 
Romans, brought their dead to be in- 
terred in the subterranean quarries 
and sand-pits of which we speak. 
With them, however, this preference 
of interment to burning did not result, 
as in the case of the poorer sort of 
heathen Romans, from a want cf 
means, but from a desire to commit 
their bodies to the earth, called by 
Bishop Hall “God’s cabinet or shrine, 
wherein He pleases to lay up the pre- 
cious relics of His dear saints until 
the Jubilee of Glory.” 

Times of persecution followed, when 
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these intricate and winding passages 
became their residence as well as their 
refuge from their enemies. 

Constantine, on the establishment 
of Christianity as the religion of the 
State, set apart as a cemetery these 
regions which had long since been 
consecrated by the sufferings and 
deaths of the early martyrs. Those 
farthest in soon became unfrequented, 
and finally the windings were un- 
known. The rush of barbarians in 
the fifth century obliterated the main 
passages, which were soon blocked 
up; and, although some, being outer- 
most, were decorated and preserved, 
the more ancient ones remained closed 
for 1,000 years, until, in a dispute 
about relics, under the Papacy of 
Sixtus V., A.D. 1590, it was resolved 
to commence the work of exploration. 
The recesses were searched ; multi- 
tudes of inscriptions were brought to 
light, and conveyed to the Lapidarian 
Gallery in the Vatican, where they 
are placed on one side, in contrast, as 
it were, to the heathen tablets occu- 
pying the other. The sculpture has, 
in most instances, been executed by a 
rude hand, and shows the work of 
the unlettered muse, who then, as in 
the later time of Gray, around strewed 
many a holy text— 

“To teach the rustic moralist to die.” 


The inscriptions are short, contain- 
ing sometimes nothing but the name; 
e.g., “tomog prnuwne,” “the place 
of Philemon.” The simplicity of the 
following tells much, “ Lirginivs Pa- 
rum Stetit Ap. N.,” Virginius remain- 
ed a short time with us. Next we 


give one from the opposite side of 


the gallery to show the Pagan view 
of death, “ Procope manus Lebo con- 
tra Devm qui me innocentem Sustu- 
lit, que Bixit annos XX—Pos. Pro- 
clus,’ “I Procope lift up my hands 
against God, who snatched me away 
innocent ; who lived twenty years ; 
Proclus set up this.” Compare with 
this a Christian fragment, “ Qvi dedit 
et abstulit—(D)omini Benedic. Qvi 
Bixit—an—Pace—Cons ” “Who 
gave and hath taken away—Blessed 
of the Lord—who lived—years—in 
peace—in the consulate of.” The 
meaning evidently intended to be 
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conveyed in this inscription is identi- 
cal with that contained in the verse, 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” No rank or titles were 
recorded. 

It has been well said, that “the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.” Here we have modest 
and simple statements. “Inthe time 
of the Reaserer Adrian, Marius, a 
young military officer, who had lived 
long enough, when with his blood, he 
gave up his life for Christ : at length 
he rested in peace ; the well-deserv- 
ing set up this in tears and with fear: 
on the 6th, before the Ides of ——.” 
Also “ Primitius in peace, after many 
torments, a most valiant martyr. He 
lived thirty-eight years, more or less. 
His wife raised this to her dearest 
husband, the well-deserving.” 

On the question as to the antiquity 
of the compulsory celibacy of the 
clergy, much may be learned, as there 
are inscriptions to the wives and 
daughters of presbyters and deacons, 
besides a remarkable one to Leo, or 
Liberius, Bishop of Rome, erected by 
his wife. Other important doctrines 
are either alluded to and thus con- 
firmed, or their novelty presumptively 
established by a total silence as to 
their existence ; thus, while the belief 
in the Trinity, the resurrection, and 
other truths are affirmed, we seek in 
vain for any such allusions to prayers 
for the departed ; the Virgin Mary is 
never once mentioned ; and only a 
single instance can be adduced of 
prayer to a dead person, and that 
manifestly of a late date, when the 
church had yielded to innovating cor- 
ruption.* 

The symbols used in the catacombs 
were of three kinds :—Ist, those of a 
religious nature ; 2nd, symbols of a 
technical character, and 3rd, phonetic 
sigus. Of the first-named class, the 
chief was the Cross, in its most simple 
form; it does not appear to have 
been used before the year 300, and 
its origin may be thus deduced, viz., 
the monogram Y composed of the 


letters X and P, was first in use. 
This was a mere literary abbreviation 
of xptorog ; as we now write Xtian 





* The writings of Roman Ecclesiastics, such as Aringhi, Bosid, Boldetti, and 


Bottari, prove the truth of this assertion. 
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and Xmas; sometimes we have a and 
joined with it, meaning thereby, 
% Christ the first and the last.” This 
was occasionally surrounded by a 
circle, to indicate the eternity of the 
Godhead, and from the constant use 
of the a X& w Dr. Maitland argues the 
reception of the Apocalypse in the 
Primitive Church. Next by decus- 
sation of X we have a second form 
thus +f: the P was frequently used 
by itself; but the decussated X (+) 
continued to hold the place of the first 
monograin ; and here having arrived 
at resemblance to a cross, it did not 
undergo any material alteration. 
When surrounded by a wreath, the 
monogram represented the resurrec- 
tion and finished work of Christ, who 
triumphed over death and the grave. 
To this was due its place in cemeteries, 
for, as yet, it had no reference to the 
passion of our Lord, which required 
nought but living faith to apprehend 
it. The portable crucifix did not 
appear until the fourteenth century. 
Thus, as Dr. Maitland writes, “faith 
had been superseded by sight, and 
sight by touch.” 

The fish was another religious em- 

blem, signifying belief in the divinity 
of Christ and the atonement for men. 
The initials of “Inoovg Xputrog Onov 
Ywg Zwrno,” Jesus Christ Son of God, 
Saviour, being the letters composing 
the word “ «x9v¢” (or fish). Tertullian 
further understands it to refer to 
those born of water in baptism. This 
symbol was commonly used to indi- 
cate profession of the faith, at a time 
when the exhibition of any emblem 
known to the Pagan world would 
have been attended with danger to 
the professor. Next we have the 
Anchor, which signified the close of 
a well spent life, the termination of 
& prosperous voyage. The Church 
was figured by a ship sailing heaven- 
ward (“ vave ovpavwipopovca” of 
Ylement). Dr. Maitland recognises 
in it an explanation of the phrase 
“ So shall an entrance be ministered 
to you abundantly,” as referring to 
the prosperous entrance of a vessel 
into port. 

The Crown and Palm, the symbolic 
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meanings of which we learn in the 
Apocalypse, were also favourite em- 
blems. Some have supposed them to 
mark a martyr’s grave, but by others 
this distinction is not considered well 
founded. Under symbols of the 
second class (¢.¢. technical) we may 
enumerate sketches of carpenters’ 
tools, indicating the grave of one of 
the holy craft; also a pair of shoes 
placed over the grave of a shoemaker. 
Under the third class (phonetic signs), 
there are such as the figure of a lion 
over one whose name was “Leo,” 
with a little pig over a lady euphoni- 
ously named “ Porcella.” 

The reason of symbolism having 
prevailed to such an extent, is ex- 
plained by the fact that reading was 
then confined to the select few, so 
that to most of the early Roman 
Christians, the lettered inscriptions 
we have quoted would have been to- 
tally unintelligible. The religious 
emblems conveyed to such many 
striking lessons: the phonetic signs 
told where such and such a friend 
slept; while the technical symbols 
told of the class from which the con- 
verts were taken, that “not many 
noble, not many mighty were called.” 

The monumental records of Ireland, 
before and subsequent to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, are nume- 
rous, and have been the objects of 
close research. The most remarkable 
are the Ogham stones, found in 
cemeteries. In the “ Proceedings of 
the Kilkenny Archeological Society,” 
vol. i., new series, is a paper of consi- 
derable value, written by Mr. W. 
Williams, of Dungarvan, entering 
fully into the interpretation of the 
Ogham character, and giving many 
sketches as well as epitaphial in- 
scriptions, which he translates on the 
peaope of the ancient character 
yeing of a musical or notatory kind.* 
Thus, at Castletimon, co. Wicklow 
—“Nuadhath for honouring the prop 
of his youth;” and on the “ Oratory” 
monument at Ardmore:— 

“ Lewy, who died in the sea 
On a day he was fishing, 
Ts deposited here 
In the sanctuary of the grave.” 


At Dunbel, co. Kilkenny—* Sacred 


* See also the result of Rev. Dr. Graves’ investigations, in Mr. Wilde's 
“Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 


Dublin,” 1857, pp. 134-143. 
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stone of a wife who rested from her 
love young.” Another class of in- 
scriptions embraces those cut on the 
Ogham stones in after times when 
Christianity had made its way in the 
nation. Rev. Geo. H. Reade, in a 

per contributed by him to the vo- 
ume of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society's Proceedings, already referred 
to, describes the inscription on the 
pillar stone in the Druidical ceme- 
tery at Kilnasaggart. He states it as 
his belief that, to exhibit the triumph 
of Christianity over the bloody rites 
of idolatry, it was customary (as in 
this case) to bevel off a portion of the 
Ogham writing, and cut an inscrip- 
tion in the subsequent Irish letter in 
which Latin words were occasionally 
introduced. Engravings of the back 
and front appearances of the stone 
are given to Epes this view, which 
he considers to be confirmed by the 
following extract from O’Flaherty’s 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick—* St. 
Patrick erected in the plains of Moy 
Slola, Domnachmor Cathedral, and 
had the sacred name of Christ in- 
scribed, in three languages, on three 

illars which had been raised there 
in the ages of idolatry, in commemo- 
ration of some transaction of Pagan 
rites.” The inscription read by Rev. 
Dr. Reeves, and translated into Latin 
by Dr. O'Donovan, is as follows:— 
“Locum hune consecravit Ternocus 
filius Cerani sit sub patrocinio Petri 
Apostoli.’—“ Ternoc Mac Ciaran con- 
secrated this place under the patron- 
age of Peter the Apostle.” 

Mr. Pettigrew gives some epitaphs 
of the early Christian period, with 
engravings in illustration. One stone,* 
with a large cross and “ vii Romani,” 
supposed to refer to the burial of 
seven Roman ecclesiastics of St. 
Brecan’s; probable date early in the 
sixth century; also a tombstone with 
“Blaimac” cut on it, in memory of 
an abbot of Clonmacnoise of that 
name, who died in 896. 

English epitaphs, at first written in 
memory only of illustrious kings and 
warriors, were afterwards extended to 
ecclesiastics, and, in subsequent times, 
to persons who, during life had, or 
were presumed to have possessed, 
some virtues or good qualities over 
and above those of their neighbours. 
Before the eleventh century we do 
not find any, and for a considerable 
time they were written in Latin. In 
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“ Hearne’s Discourses” (vol. i. p. 248), 
the most ancient one on record Is given 
as that of King Kenelme, who was 
said to have been murdered at the 
instigation of his sister Quendreda, 
and hid in a wood. It reads thus :-— 
** In clene sub spina jacet in convalle bovina, 

Vertice privatus Kenelmus fraude necatus.” 

One of the earliest in the twelfth 
century is that at Lewes, on the tomb 
of Gundred, wife of William, Earl of 
Warrene, and daughter of William the 
Conqueror. Epitaphial inscriptions 
were next written in Norman-French, 
continuing in use so lately as the fif- 
teenth century. A fine example is that 
in Canterbury Cathedral on Edward 
the Black Prince, who died in 1376. 

In Lincoln Chapel, in St. George’s, 
at Windsor, is buried Richard Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Salisbury. In an 
arch opposite his tomb a breviary was 
deposited by his order. Its place is 
now supplied by an old black-letter 
Bible, fastened by a brass chain to 
a ring let into the stone, but the ori- 
ginal inscription, in black letter, still 
remains as follows :— 

** Who leyde thys book here? Reve- 
rend ffader in God, Richard Beauchamp, 
bisschop, of this Dyocese of Salisbury. 
And wherefor? to this entent, that 
Preestis and Ministers of Goddi’s 
Churche may here have the occupacion 
theretof, seyying therein theyre divyne 
Servyse, and for all othir that lysten to 
say thereby theyrdevocyon. Askethhe 
eny equalle mede? yee as mouche as 
our Lord lyst to reward hym for his good 
intent; praying every man wos duty or 
devocyon is eased by thys booke, they 
woll say for hym thys comune oryson, 
Due Jhu Xye knelying in the pre- 
sence of thys holy Crosse, for the whyche 
the Reverend ffader in God above sayed 
hath graunted of the tresure of the 
Churche to any man xu dayys of pardun.”’ 

Also in Higham Ferrers Church, 
Northamptonshire, on a brass of Wil- 
liam Chichele (brother of the cele- 
brated Archbishop), and Beatrice his 
wife, date, 1425, in black letter :— 
‘Such as ye be such were we, 

Such as we be such shal ye be; 

Lerneth to-deye, that is the Lawe, 

That this Lif yow to wold drawe, 

Sorroe or Gladnes noughte letten age, 

But on he cometh to Lord or Page, 

Wherefor for us that ben goo 

Preyeth as other shal you doo, 

That God of his benignyte, 

On us have mercy and Pite, 

And nought rememb’r our Wykednesse, 


Sith he has bought us of his Goodnesse. 
Amen.” 
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In Rutland Chapel, at St. George’s, 
Windsor, is one of later date. 


‘*Within this Chapel lyeth buried, 
Anne, Duchess of Exeter, sister to the 
noble King Edward the Fourth, and also 
Sir Thomas Syllinger, knyght, her hus- 
band, who-hath founded within this Col- 
lege achantrie, with two prests singing 
for evermore, on whose soul God have 
mercy. The which Anne, Duchess, died 
in the year of our Lord a thousand 
ececlxxv., the dominical letter D, pri- 
mum §, xiij day of January.” 


At the Reformation sentiments very 
different from those already quoted 
began to find expression on tomb- 
stones. The grand subject of prayers 
forthe dead, grounded onthe supposed 
merits or virtues of the deceased, is 
nolonger alluded to; and though there 
was a change for the better as regards 
orthodoxy, yet, in many instances, we 
fail to discern any phrases of a reli- 
gious character, instead of those which, 
earnest though mistaken, were of 
frequent occurrence in other times. 
Written in the Roman letter, but 
spelled in the old style, is this stanch 
Protestant example :— 

* At Bradly Parva—ob. 1584. 
Joun Daye. 

‘Here lyes the Daye that darkness could 

not blind, 

When Popish fogges had overcaste the 

sunne 5 

This Daye the cruell nighte did leave behind, 

To view and shew what blodi acts were 

donne. 

He set a Fox to wright how martyrs runne 

By death to lyfe ; Fox ventured paynes and 

health 

To give them light; Daye spent in print 

his wealth. 

But God with gayne returned his wealth 

agayne, 

And gave to him as he gave to the poore. 

‘Two wyves he had, pertakers of his payne, 

Each wyfe twelve babes, and each of them 

one more 

Als was thie last encreaser of his store, 

Who mourning long for being left alone, 

Set up this tomb, herself turn'd to a stone.’ 


At Wotton Church, Surrey, on a 
white marble, covering a tomb shaped 
like a cotiin, raised about three feet 
above the floor, is this very excellent 
and expressive memorial of John Eve- 
lyn, writer of the beautiful “Diary” 
known by his name :— 

** Here lies the body of John Evelyn, 
Esq., of this place, second son of Richard 
Evelyn, Esq., who having served the 
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Publick in several employments, of which 
that of Commissioner of the Privy Seal, 
in the reign of King James the 2nd, was 
most honourable, and perpetuated his 
fame by far more lasting monuments than 
those of Stone or Brass, his learned and 
usefull Works, fell asleep the 27 day of 
February, 1705-6, being the 86 year of his 
age, in full hope of a glorious Resurrec- 
tion, thro’ faith in Jesus Christ. Living 
in an age of extraordinary Events and Re. 
volutions, he learnt (as himself asserted) 
this Truth, which pursuant to his inten- 
tion is here declared— 

That all is vanity which is not honest, 
and that there is no solid wisdom but in real 


Piety.” 


Many of thelearned have discussed 
at length the question as to what lan- 
guage is best adapted for monumental 
inscriptions. Dr. Johnson wasa stern 
advocate for Latin, so much so as 
to answer a prudent suggestion, ema- 
nating from noted literati of his day, 
that Goldsmith’s epitaph ought to be 
written in English, in such terms as 
the following :—“He (Dr. J.) could 
never consent to disgrace the walls of 
Westminster Abbey with an English 
inscription.” 

Mr. Pettigrew sums up th- views 
of various authorities, and advocates 
the opinion that all persons who have 
been remarkable in the field of science 
or literature, and have enjoyed a world- 
wide fame, should have their epitaphs 
written in Latin, inasmuch as it is 
universally understood by the learned; 
andas men of extended fame in learn- 
ing are citizens of the world, and not 
confined to any particular nation, so 
their memorials should be written in 
the Latin language. Great states- 
men and politicians should be treated 
otherwise, and their epitaphs decided- 
ly ought to be in the language of their 
own country, with the history and 
leading eventsof which they may have 
been connected. Lastly, all others 
ought to be in the vernacular, as other- 
wise the perpetuation of the memory 
of the dead, the holding out examples 
worthy of imitation, and the memen- 
tos of the shortness of life and cer- 
tainty of death (all of which are main 
ends to be answered by such monu- 
ments), would be completely frus- 
trated, so far as the general public 
are concerned. 
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Chambery, April, 1860. 
Dear Epiror, 

If you had toiled all night crossing 
Mont Cenis in a snow-storm—if you 
had been upset out of your sledge— 
your hat battered over your eyes, and 
your beard stiff with icicles : if, added 
to all these miseries of a towrmente on 
the top of the Alps, you had lost the 
train at St. Jean de Maurienne and 
been forced to spend a day seeing the 
lions of Chambery (which amount to 
four elephants spouting water from 
their bronze trunks), you would learn 
to view the annexation of Savoy to 
France with more equanimity than 
the British public. The fact is, my 
dear Editor, the annexation of Savoy 
to France was inevitable from the day 
that Sardinia undertook the hegemony 
of States. The divorce of Savoy and 
Piedmont has been contemplated for 
many years, both by Liberals and 
Ultramontanes, asthe necessary result 
of Sardinia espousing the cause of 
Italian nationality. It is too late now 
to start back and affect surprise. If 
Sardinia gains on one side of the 
Alps by heading the nationality move- 
ment, she must bear the loss on the 
other. She has no right to talk of 
United Italy with its natural frontier, 
the Alps, if she clings to a non-Italian 
province beyond the Alps. Let her 
stick to her hereditary possessions, 
and then good-by to the leadership of 
Italy; or adopt the leadership of 
Italy, and leave the hereditary and 
non-Italian possessions to dissolve 
connexion if they desire it. Sardinia 
has had the good sense to see the 
alternative before her, and has ceded 
Savoy as blood-money to the French 
Emperor, while she has relieved her- 
self of a drag on her march to the 
primacy of Italy. 

And now let me sit down in the 
little parlour of the Hotel Petit Paris, 
at Chambery, to explain why this 
annexation of Savoy to France is a 
piece of manifest destiny which we 
may grumble at, but cannot prevent. 
If you had climbed, as i have done 
for six hours, to the top of Mont 
Cenis, amid the horrors of an Alpine 
tempest, you would have pitied the 
Savoyard deputy called to do duty in 


OF MONT CENIS. 


a Turin Parliament. Mountains, not 
seas, are the impassable barriers be- 
tween races. The dissociabilis equor 
may be bridged over by swift steam- 
ers running twenty miles an hour; 
but till Mont Cenis is tunnelled 
through (the plans of which only 
exist on paper at present), Turin and 
Chambery will be farther apart from 
each other than Chambery and Paris. 
Mont Cenis lifts its high back be- 
tween the two provinces, turning the 
cold shoulder now to France and now 
to Italy, and chilling all advances by 
Savoy to sisterhood with Piedmont. 
Stand on the mountain top with me 
while the train of fourteen mules is 
being unyoked, and as with bells 
musical over the ice they trot down 
the hill to their stables at Susa, you 
will see through the driving mist the 
streams parting company down the 
mountain’s side never to meet again. 
The Are feeds the Isere, the Isere 
feeds the Rhone, and the Rhone is 
the queen of French rivers, while 
down the Italian side roars the Ri- 
paria, a brawling little brook that 
makes a great noise about its nation- 
ality, and tumbles into the Po below 
Susa. If Mont Cenis, shepherding 
her fair fountains, sends one little 
flock of rivers to pasture in Italy and 
anotherin France, she indicates where 
the natural frontiers of Italy begin. 
If Mont Cenis were taken into the 
confidence of Cabinet Ministers she 
would give them a lesson in la haute 
politique, which they could not soon 
forget. It iseasy to say there are no 
more Alps from a Jwreau in Paris, or 
Vienna, but if you wereshivering with 
me before a damp log in the back par- 
lour of the aforesaid Petit Paris, at 
Chambery, you would talk more re- 
spectfully of Alpine barriers. Iamso 
thankful to have escaped with a few 
bruises from the upset sledge on Mont 
Cenis, that I shall ever, in future, re- 
spect the feelings of the Savoyard 
deputies. Flesh and blood could not 
stand that crossing the Alps in mid- 
winter to attend Parliament in Turin. 
I should have been a Repealer my- 
self under such provocation. To be 
dragged over the frozen road in a box 
without wheels, grating, skating, 
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bumping, thumping, with a motion 
sickening as a ship in a ground-swell, 
to be stifled with heat if you close the 
shutters, for windows there are none, 
or starved with cold if you open them; 
to endure all this for twelve weary 
hours of darkness; to reach Turin 
only to find yourself in a strange 
country speaking a strange dialect ; 
to be called to vote supplies and men 
for a patriotic war, in which Savoy 
has nothing to gain: this was enough 
to wear out the loyalty of the most 
loyal Savoyard. It has effectually 
clone so. 

Longsince Savoy and Piedmont have 
been waiting, like many other suitors 
in the Divorce Court, for a release, a 
vinculo ; and now the sentence has 
been pronounced it is too late to de- 
scribe it as an iniquitous proceeding 

-the result of a guilty collusion. 
There may have been something of 
this kind on the part of France and 
Sardinia. It is certainly an ugly fact, 


that the divorce was not talked of 


till France had offered to take Savoy 
off her hands. There is this bad pe- 
culiarity about all divorce cases, that 
the parties seldom come into court 
without some such settlement in view. 
It is the one marriage that stops the 
way of the other. A disinterested 
divorce is more than we can expect 
from human nature—the arriere pensee 
will peep out, and all that is urged 
about incongeniality of temper, hope- 
less estrangement, and soforth, is but 
a plausible way of putting the old 
saw, “ You must be off with the old 
love before you are on with the new.” 
We do not deny that there are suspi- 
cious particulars about this divorce 
case of Savoy and Piedmont. Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell would hit the 
blot in an instant, and perhaps turn 
the suit out of court as a case of im- 
pudent collusion. But it is not for 
us to be purists in these matters. We 
have patched up alliances unnatural 
enough already, and sundered others 
as natural. We may as well accept 
the annexation as inevitable, and set 
it down as a small drawback to the 
immense gain made by constitutional 
government during the last year in 
taly. 

France has thus obtained the price 
of her campaign last year in Italy. 
She can no longer pretend to have 
given her services for nothing, or in 
the Napoleon phrase, to have fought 
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for an idea. Whether Savoy was 
worth this loss of prestige it is for 
the French Emperor to decide. Wé 
should have thought, that if he sold 
himself at all, it would be for some- 
thing of more worth. As it is, he has 
lost character out of all proportion to 
the value of the territory gained. He 
has put Prussia on her guard, and a 
march on the Rhenish provinces is 
now farther off than ever. 

To listen to some timid talkers in 
both Houses, one would suppose that 
an annexation in one direction would 
help France to make bold in another 
direction. We anticipate the direct 
opposite. It took a long time to dis- 
abuse Europe of the idea that the 
new empire meant peace. But Europe 
is disabused now. Europe is on her 
guard at last; and under no possible 
circumstances is France a match for 
Europe, or even for Germany, once 
thoroughly aroused and united. 

One of the most potent delusions in 
Europe is this exaggeration of the 
strength of France and the weakness 
of Germany. France is strong, it is 
true, because united, and Germany is 
weak, because disunited. But this 
weakness of Germany, so apparent in 
these piping times of peace, would 
vanish as the ropes from Samson’s 
arms at the cry—“The Philistines be 
upon thee.” Prussia is so well able to 
defend her Rhenish provinces, that 
we think it impolitic to complicate 
the question of the annexation of 
Savoy by suspicions of the ulterior 
designs of France. 

Letthe French Emperor then annex 
Savoy. He will find in the long run 
that he has only gained a loss. Sar- 
dinia has parted with a troublesome 
little province that became less loyal 
as Piedmont grew more Italian. The 
patriotic policy of the King has lost 
him his only non-Italian possession ; 
and it has fallen to France as the 

rice of her intervention in Italy. 

ut the losing side of the transaction 
for France is that she has aroused 
the wakeful jealousy of herneighbours. 

“Bona fides reipublice stabilitas,”’ 
but she is trusted now no longer. No 
more indulgent excuses will be made 
for her, should she pick a quarrel on 
the Rhine or in Belgium. Character 
is worth something in the long run, 
as she will one day find out to her 
cost. The Spanish marriages did not 
arm Europe in a confederation against 
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Louis Philippe; but when he fell 
eighteen months after, there was none 
to pity him. When helanded as plain 
Mr. Smith, at Newhaven, the old in- 
triguer had found his level. Honour 
is the life of kings; and if for a little 
rectification of frontiers or a half mil- 
lion of subjects, kings will barteraway 
that precious commodity, character, 
they will find out their mistake when 
it will be too late‘to remedy it. 

It is right to tell the Emperor 
plainly what a free people think of 
this annexation of Savoy. Not that 
we expect to deter him by our threats. 
For our own sake, if not for his, we 
discharge our consciences of all com- 
plicity with this annexation. It has 

een done in spite of our remonstrances, 
and now there is nothing for us but 
to treat the ruler of France with dis- 
tant courtesy, as our nearest neigh- 
bour, and no longer our best ally. 

Having discharged this duty of 
conscience, we may let Savoy go, with 
the best wishes that’ it may prosper 
under its new ruler. Its material 
interests will be better attended to 
under a French than a Sardinian ad- 
ministration ; as to its moral interests, 
perhaps the best that can be said is 
that the Savoyards hated a constitu- 
tional government, and therefore that 
they cannot complain of being de- 
prived of it. They have been taken 
at their word more truly than they 
probably expected or hoped when, a 
year ago, they raised a factious oppo- 
sition against the war of liberation. 
They sighed then for Absolutism 
the Ultramontane clergy began to 
moot the question of annexation to 
France. Much to their surprise and 
disgust, this has actually come about. 
For the whips of Turin they are now 
chastised with the scorpions of Paris, 
and to crown all, they have fallen 
under the sway of the enemy of Peter 
and the robber of churches. Who 
will be sorry forthem? Ashamed as 
we are of this Savoy annexation, we 
have no pity for the Savoyard depu- 
ties—that obstructive Ultramontane 
faction, the Pope’s brass band of Turin. 
We can imagine with what compla- 
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cency Count Cavour has handed them 
over to the iron rule of Napoleon. 

If Europe only would allow it, 
France should be made a present of 
every troublesome retrograde little 
province which should be punished 
for its abuse of liberty by not being 
allowed to taste its sweets. The fac- 
tion that loved despotism and hated 
the constitution, should learn in bond- 
age not to malign liberty. It greatly 
allays our resentment at the unjust 
annexation of Savoy that the people 
of that province have brought it upon 
themselves. If they ever cast a long- 
ing look over Mont Cenis to the 
Parliament and free press of Turin, 
they must remember that they wil- 
fully shut themselves out from all 
these things, and that if a loyal 
monarch ever gave them back their 
allegiance, it was because they had 
clamoured for it. 

I do not pretend to say that all 
these reflections were forced upon me 
on the top of Mont Cenis. To con- 
fess the truth, a fireside at Chambery 
threw more light on the Savoy ques- 
tion than the moonshine all the night 
through the ascent and descent. But 
this much I did perceive through the 
snows of Mont Cenis, that if Savoy 
were detached from Piedmont, no 
wrong would be done toItaly. Nature 
put in no veto to this divorce of the 
two ancient divisions of Sardinia, 
They were divided in interest, and so 
the divortium, or turning aside to the 
right hand and left of an ill-yoked 
couple, was not like the dismember- 
ment of a compact monarchy calling 
for remonstrance on our part in the 
first instance, and armed resistance if 
persisted in. Sardinia may part 
with Savoy as Shylock parted with 
Gobbo : 


‘The patch is kind enough, but a huge 

feeder ; : 

Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 

More than the wild cat: drones hive not 
with me 

Therefore I part with him ; and part with 
him 

To one whom I would have fain help to 
waste 

His borrowed purse,” 
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OUR LINEN MANUFACTURE 


TuHat a cheap and plentiful supply of 
raw material is indispensable to the 
rogress and prosperity of any manu- 
acture is a fundamental principle in 
politicaleconomy. Sir R. Peel, in his 
sweeping reform of the British tariff, 
amply recognised its importance, and 
that the Emperor of the French is 
fully alive to it, is testified by his late 
measures. But, while the removal of 
import duties on raw materials in- 
sures their being obtained by the ma- 
nufacturer without any artificial en- 
hancement of cost, it is not in every 
case that this alone will provide a 
supply adequate to the wants of a 
constantly-increasing consumption of 
the manufactured article. There are 
obstacles to the production of certain 
materials which cannot be removed 
by any purely fiscal measure ; and 
new sources from which they may be 
obtained must be found, which re- 
quire other means to be employed. 
In the four great branches of tex- 
tile manufacture—cotton, flax, wool, 
and silk—the increased demand aris- 
ing from the improved means of con- 
sumers at home and the opening of 
new markets abroad, has given rise 
to frequent embarrassment, in conse- 
quence of the production of the raw 
materials not marching, part passu, 
with the consumption. Cotton spin- 
ners have anxiously considered whe- 
ther the Eastern hemisphere might 
not afford an important addition to 
the supplies, which have hitherto, for 
the most part, been obtained from 
the Western only. The capabilities 
of Hindostan as a cotton-growing 
country have attracted serious atten- 
tion; and in the African discoveries 
of Livingstone it will be observed what 
stress has been laid on the fact that 
cotton has been found growing wild 
in the well-watered interior which 
his researches have displayed to the 
world. And if there be a dearth of 
cotton, it will be remembered that 
but for the immense spread of sheep- 
farming in Australia and New Zea- 
land the woollen manufacture would 
have been placed in a similarly em- 
barrassing predicament. But, in the 
case of flax, from the precarious na- 
ture of the crop and the amount of 
labour and skill required in the cul- 
ture of the plant and the preparation 
of its fibre, the uncertainty of the 
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supply has been much greater than 
with any of the other three materials 
named ; periodical dearths have been 
of frequent occurrence ; and at pre- 
sent the linen trade is almost at a dead 
lock, while spinners and manufac- 
turers have become seriously alarmed. 

If we review the past quarter of a 
century, we shall find that the in- 
creased imports of cotton, wool, and 
raw silk have been all in a very much 
greater ratio than those of flax. In 
1831, there were 288,674,853 Ibs. of 
cotton imported ; in 1857, there were 
979,318,896 lbs. Of wool we obtained 
from abroad, in 1832, 28,128,973 lbs. ; 
and in 1857, 129,749,898 Ibs. Of raw 
silk the import was, in 1831, 3,235,868 
lbs. ; in 1857, it was 12,077,931 Ibs. 
In the4rticle of flax, 46,220 tons were 
discharged at the ports of the United 
Kingdom in 1831, while in 1858 the 
quantity had only increased to 64,195 
tons. Thus, while the supplies of 
cotton had been augmented by 230 
per cent., those of wool by 361 per 
cent., and of raw silk by 270 per cent., 
in the case of flax the increase was 
only 39 per cent. during the quarter 
century. 

Had the home production steadily 
and uniformly increased, this would 
not have been so serious a matter; 
but the fluctuations have been very 
great. In England and Scotland so 
little flax is grown that it is needless 
to take them into account; but in 
Ireland this crop has always been an 
important one, and much attention 
has been paid to it as the aliment of 
our only great national manufacture. 
A special Government department, 
termed the “Trustees of the Irish 
Linen and Hempen Manufactures,” 
during many years towards the end 
of the last and after the commence- 
ment of the present century expend- 
ed a sum varying from £15,000 to 
£20,000 annually in the encourage- 
ment of flax-growing and in fostering 
the manufacture of linen by the now- 
exploded system of bounties : in fact, 
the Irish linen manufacture has been 
always a pet scheme with our rulers 
ever since the arbitrary enactment of 
William III. gave a death-blow to 
our native woollen manufacture and 
raised that of linen upon its ashes. 
The Huguenot settlers, who had been 
engaged in the linen manufacture in 
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their own country, were received with 
open arms, and were aided with Go- 
vernment money to introduce the 
French method in Ireland. When 
the Earl of Strafford was Viceroy, he 
consigned £6,000 worth of Irish linens 
to Spain, being the first shipment 
made to that country. An influen- 
tial association of flax spinners, linen 
merchants, and landed proprietors 
was organised at* Belfast in 1841, and 
for seventeen years zealously laboured 
to increase and improve the growth 
and preparation of flax, expending 
during the period of its existence up- 
wards of £21,000, of which one-half 
was granted by Government from the 
Trish Reproductive Loan Fund. The 
exertions of this society were for some 
years eminently successful. The quan- 
tity of flax fibre produced in Ireland 
rose from 11,750 tons in 1844—which 
was the first year that authentic re- 
turns were collected by Government 
—to 33,374 tons in 1853 ; but from 
a variety of causes unnecessary to 
enumerate, a falling-off ensued, with 
considerable fluctuations, and at the 
close of the Society’s labours, in 1858, 
the quantity produced had sunk to 
26,599 tons. 

Adding the amount of foreign flax 
imported, in each of the two last- 
named years, we arrive at a total sup- 
ply from all sources, home and foreign, 
of 137,520 tons, in 1853, while, in 1858, 
it was but 90,794 tons. At the cul- 
minating point of Irish flax culture, 
we were enabled to export upwards 
of 1,000 tons, value for £45,000, to 
France, and smaller parcels to Bel- 
zium and the United States—a novel 

eature in the trade, and one likely 
to have led to more important trans- 
actions had the home growth gone on 
increasing. 

From the foregoing details it may 
be gathered that, while other branches 
of textile industry may occasionally 
feel the want of larger supplies of their 
pabulum, the linen manufacture is 
now suffering from a positive dearth. 
It is not as if flaxen fabrics could al- 
ways command a ready sale, irrespec- 
tive of price, for the constant tendency 
of the cotton manufacture has been 
to supplant the linen, from the greater 
cheapness of its products. Cotton 
shirtings and sheetings have largely 
superseded those of linen ; the linen 
duck trowsers formerly worn by the 
army, as summer clothing, have been 
replaced by a cotton material ; and 
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white cotton handkerchiefs in many 
cases take the place of linen cambriec. 
Both at home and abroad the prefer- 
ence is given to the cheaper article, 
by the mass of consumers. The linen 
manufacture has, therefore, to strug- 
gle against this severe competition, 
aided by the gigantic capital, indus- 
trial skill, and enterprising habits of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire cotton 
lords. No doubt, improvements in 
the spinning and weaving of flax, 
tending to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, have been extensively introduced, 
while capital and energy are not want- 
ing in Ulster. But the very insuffi- 
cient supply of the raw material, and 
the consequent enhancement of its 
cost, are difficulties which effectually 
clog the wheels of industry, and 
threaten, ultimately, to make linen a 
luxury, only accessible to the wealthier 
classes of consumers. 

The great fluctuations in the supply 
of flax, and especially of the coarser 
sorts, has led to the substitution, for 
many purposes, of jute, the fibre of 
the Corchorus Indicus. It is chiefly 
spun in Fife and Forfar shires; and 
this branch of manufacture hasrapidly 
assumed great importance, the con- 
sumption of jute Seiad risen from 
1,136 tons, in 1838, to 45,000 tons, 
last year. And the great progress of 
this trade is chiefly owing to the sup- 
ply of fibre keeping pace with the 
demand, while it can be furnished at 
one-half to one-third the price of flax. 

It will be in vain, therefore, for our 
flax-spinners and linen manufacturers 
to endeavour to carry on a prosperous 
trade, if they cannot obtain the raw 
material in larger quantities and on 
better terms. They may expend thou- 
sands on improved machinery, and so 
reduce the cost of producing linens, 
by economising labour; but unless 
they have a cheap and plentiful sup- 
ply of flax, the cotton manufacture 
will still gain ground upon them. 
Wet-spinning, improved hackling and 
preparing machines, power-looms, and 
many minor novelties, such as the 
adaptation of mechanism to the work- 
ing of shirt fronts and the hemming 
of cambric handkerchiefs, are all in 
operation, but the great desideratum 
is unattained. It so happens that 
very few fibres are found suitable for 
the purposes to which flaxen fabrics 
areapplied. Phormium Tenax (New 
Zealand hemp), Urtica Nivea (China 
grass), Crotolaria Juncea (Sunn hemp), 
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the fibres of the Agave Americana 
(American Aloe), and of a host of 
other plants, indigenous to the East 
Indies, South America, and the Isles 
of the Pacific, have been experimented 
upon, with unfavourable results. As 
yet it is found that only flax, hemp, 
and jute pdssess the requisite tenacity, 
suppleness, and spinning capabilities, 
and that none can compare with the 
first for the finer class of fabrics. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the thoughts of all who have their 
capital embarked in the linen manu- 
facture should be anxiously occupied 
with the question as to how and from 
whence an increased supply of flax may 
be obtained. Besides Ireland, the 
chief flax-producing countries are 
Russia, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Egypt. France and 
Germany (with the exception of Prus- 
sia), export very little, retaining the 
bulk for their local manufactures. 
There are, therefore, but few foreign 
sources from which we can at present 
obtain any quantity; and of the entire 
import of flax into the United King- 
don, three-fourths are derived from 
Russia alone. Although we are her 


largest customers, we are yearly met, 


to an increasing extent in her markets, 
by French, Igian, and German 
buyers, the progress of their manufac- 
tures having obliged them to look 
abroad for a portion of that raw ma- 
terial which they once found in sufti- 
cient quantity at home. It does not 
appear likely that there will be any 
very great increase in the production 
of flax in Europe, while the supply 
from the Valley of the Nile is neces- 
sarily circumscribed. It is also prob- 
lematical whether Ireland can be ex- 
pected to furnish a much larger quota 
than the average of the last ten years, 
—say one-third to one-fourth of the 
entire quantity consumed in the Un- 
ited Kingdom. 

Flax is a crop which requires a 
great amount of labour in the details 
of culture and for bringing its fibre to 
a marketable state. It is a crop 
essentially adapted to small farms, 
and the tendency, in Ireland, of late 

ears, has been to consolidate the 

oldings, and in numerous instances 
to convert tillage into pasture, Fur- 
ther, the flax plant, more than any 
other in ametal cultivation, is profit- 
able or unprofitable according to the 
amount of care and skill exercised by 
the grower, and this deters many far- 
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mers from trying it in districts where 
the population is unaccustomed to this 
peculiar branch of agriculture, so that, 
notwithstanding the great efforts of 
the Belfast Society to spread it over 
all Ireland, it is still chiefly confined 
to those counties of the Northern Pro- 
vince where long practice has perfect- 
ed the farmers and labourers in the 
various processes, Again, the distance 
of the southern and western provinces 
from theseat of consumption in Ulster, 
and the absence of local markets, are 
further obstacles. The farmer can at 
any time cart his wheat or oats, his 
potatoes or hay, to the nearest market 
town, and readily dispose of it; but if 
he sends a load of flax he finds no 
buyer, and is obliged to put himself 
in communication with some one inthe 
flax trade in Ulster ; then to forward 
the fibre to him, and to wait account 
sales. Had the system of factorage 
which was extensively tried in several 
localities of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught, been successful, there can 
be little doubt that large quantities of 
the crop would have been raised in 
those provinces, as farmers were quite 
will: ¢ to grow it, provided they could 
at on + find a purchaser for it in the 
raw s ste, and so avoid the tedious 
and critical operations of steeping, 
grassing, scutching, &c. As a phase 
of the great principle of division of 
labour, thissystem promised well, but, 
unfortunately, it was not commer- 
cially successful, and the establish- 
ments which had been erected at so 
much cost were finally abandoned, to 
the great loss of the enterprising men 
who had undertaken this new branch 
of industrial adventure. 

In addition to all this, those who 
are acquainted with the respective 
national characteristics of the Dutch 
and Flemings, on the one hand, and 
of the Irish, on the other, will admit 
that the latter are not likely to emu- 
late the former in that phlegmatic and 
painstaking industry which comes so 
usefully into play in the treatment of 
a crop requiring so much care, and 
which causes it to yield a golden har- 
vest in-the Low Countries. In re- 
viewing the foregoing points it must 
be apparent that our linen manufac- 
turers would be wrong in relying too 
much upon the undoubted natural 
advantages which the climate and 
soil of Ireland offer for the profitable 
cultivation of the flax plant, and con- 
sequently in believing that where na- 
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ture has done somuch, man will neces- 
sarily act his part, and furnish suffi- 
cient home-grown material for home 
manufacture. 

In casting their eyes abroad, there 
is one country which appears to the 
spinners likely to meet their want— 
namely, India. There can be little 
doubt that the flax plant was origin- 
ally cultivated in the East, and from 
thence introduced into Europe. Many 
allusions are to be found in the Holy 
Scriptures, to its culture, and to the 
fabrication of woven tissues from its 
fibre, while the Egyptian mummies 
are invariably swathed in linen cere- 
ments, and the walls of sepulchres in 
Upper Egypt exhibit rude paintings 
of the distatis and looms in use there 
3,000 years since. Although experi- 
ence has proved that the best and 
finest qualities of flax can only be 
produced in the littoral regions of the 
temperate zone, it is equally certain 
that a strong, useful fibre can be ob- 
tained from certain hot countries. 
Where a deep alluvial soil exists, 
and where there is sufticient humidity 
for the wants of a plant which de- 
lights in a moist bed, the heat of the 
sun does not prevent the maturing of 
fibre of sufficient length and strength 
for the ordinary purposes of manufac- 
ture. Thus, while the arid plains of 
Southern Africa could produce but a 
stunted plant, with a fibre scarcely 
worth preparing, the slimy banks of 
the Nile, after its annual overflow, 
are proved to be capable of giving a 
fair yield of strong fibre. And, ana- 
logous to this, while in the great plain 
of Central Hindostan, the flax plant 
can only be cultivated for its seed, it 
has lately been ascertained that in 
the Punjaub, whose five rivers over- 
flow their banks, there are many lo- 
calities highly suitable for the pro- 
duction of fibre. Below the region 
of eternal snow, which caps the great 
Asiatic chain of mountains, extends 
a range of fertile slopes, with a tem- 
perate climate and abundance of 
watercourses. Many districts, pri o 
for flax growing, might be found be- 
tween the spurs of the Himalaya, not 
merely within the confines of the 
British possessions, but also in the 
neighbouring territories of Nepaul 
and Bhotan. Certain places in other 
parts of India may also present the 
necessary requisites. 

But it is to the Punjaub that espe- 
cial attention has recently been di- 
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rected. The flax plant has been there 
cultivated for centuries; but solely 
for the seed, the fibre not being turn- 
ed to any account. After the con- 
quest of that country, it occurred to 
the local government, that since so 
large a quantity of flax was grown, 
and so extensive a demand existed in 
Europe for its fibre, if the natives 
could be brought to prepare the latter, 
much might be exported from the 
Valley of the Five Rivers. In order 
to attain this end, it was evident that 
adequate instruction in the mode 
of culture and preparation should be 
provided, and that, in the first in- 
stance, Government, by purchasing 
the fibre at a fair price, should give 
confidence to the growers, and induce 
them to change their present system. 
and so avail themselves of all the pro- 
ducts of this valuable plant. Noth- 
ing, however, was practically done— 

although repeated inquiries and re- 
ports had been made—until the sea- 
son 1854-55, when the Agricultural 
Society of the Punjaub recommended 
the Government to begin experimen- 
tal operations, the results of which 
were first exhibited at the Annual 
Meeting of the Royal Flax Improve- 
ment Society at Belfast, in 1857. 
Much interest was there excited by a 
series of samples, some the produce of 
European and others of native seed ; 
part having been grown by the Zem- 
indars, and part by the Punjaub Agri- 
cultural Society. Subsequently, the 
first shipment of flax ever made to 
the United Kingdom from India, was 
received in London, from Kurrachee, 
the port of the north-west provinces. 
This was forwarded to Belfast, and it 
was there conceived, that in a matter 
of so much interest to all persons en- 
gaged in the linen manufacture, it 
was desirable that a portion should 
be sent to Leeds and another to Dun- 
dee, as the centres of that manufac- 
ture in England and Scotland; that 
it should be there held until all spin- 
ners desirous of examining it should 
have had the opportunity of doing so, 
and that it should then be sold at 
market value. 

The result was that the average 
price obtained was £45 per ton, bein; 
intermediate between the coarser anc 
finer Russian, and considerably above 
the bulk of Egyptian. A parcel subse- 
quently sent brought £54 per ton, being 
equal to the finest Russian, and much 
above the best Egyptian. Its quality 
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for spueing into yarn was well 
thought of, and it was considered 
very suitable, from its great mean, 
for mixing with fibre of a softer but 
weaker character. At Dundee, spin- 
ners were of opinion that itvould be 
admirably adapted for canvas and 
other fabrics, where great strength is 
required. The fiat, therefore, of the 
most competent judges, was to the 
effect that Indian flax may be advan- 
tageously employed in textile manu- 
factures. 

The question next arises, would the 
price which the British or Irish 
spinner can afford to pay remunerate 
the Indian grower? The answer ap- 
pears conclusive. At a meeting of 
the Dundee Chamber of Commerce, 
held in January last, Mr. Steiner, a 
German, who had superintended the 
gerecrmens flax experiments in the 

unjaub, made some statements, 
which, from his acquaintance with 
the country, and his practical know- 
ledge of the subject, deserve implicit 
credence. He informed the meeting 
that the two principal crops culti- 
vated in that province are flax and 
wheat—the former, as previously ex- 
plained, for the seed alone. The 
value of wheat, in the bazaar, he 
stated to be 12 rupees, or £1 4s. for 
12 maunds, the average produce per 
acre. The value of the average pro- 
duce of flax seed from an acre of 
land, 64 maunds, at 48., was £1 6s., 
making a difference in favour of the 
latter of 2s. per acre, without refer- 
ence to the fibre of flax stems. From 
his experiments it would arpere that 
22 maunds per acre had been ob- 
tained by him. At this rate, the 
value to the cultivator would be 
14s. 6d. per acre, leaving altogether a 
balance in favour of the flax over 
the wheat crop, after allowing for the 
value of the wheaten straw, of 12s. 6d. 
per acre, or nearly 45 per cent. As 
it appears, however, that in some 
seasons no rain falls, irrigation is ne- 
cessary to maintain the proper degree 
of moisture in the soil; and allowing 
for the expense of this, Mr. Steiner 
calculates that the extra profit of 
flax, to the native cultivator, over 
ag would be 20 to 30 per cent. 
Mr. M‘Leod, Financial Commissioner 
at Lahore, has stated the result of an 
experiment made by Colonel Clarke, 
Deputy Commissioner at Goojran- 
wala, who seeing the great import- 
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ance to the Punjaub of turning to 
profit that valuable fibre, which, for 
centuries, has been allowed to go to 
waste, expended 1,500 rupees in mak- 
ing advances to the cultivators, en- 
gaging that every one should have at 
the rate of 14 rupees, or £1 48. per 
acre, for the plant in the rough state, 
oe 9am it were not under 24 feet in 

eight. In some instances as much 
as 33 maunds per acre were produced. 
The fibre, when prepared, was all 
sold to a firm at Calcutta, at the 
rate of £22 per ton. This parcel was 
what subsequently brought £45 per 
ton at Dundee and Belfast. 

On the whole it may be gathered 
that flax fibre can be produced in the 
interior of the Punjaub at £14 per 
ton. The present means of transport 
to the seaboard are defective ; but as 
railways are in the course of forma- 
tion, and steamers are about to be 
put on the Indus, this difficulty will 
soon be rectified. Once at Kurrachee, 
the freight to England will be about 
the same as it is on cotton. The 
Directors of the Dundee Chamber of 
Commerce, in their report upon the 
prospect of obtaining a supply of 
flax fibre from India, state, that “ it 
appears flax can be grown from na- 
tive seed, well adapted for manufac- 
turing purposes ; that it can be sold 
in this country at very moderate 

rices ; that these low prices would 
eave a higher remuneration to the 
growers than they now receive from 
the cultivation of other crops; and 
that these advantages would be con- 
sistent with profit to the importers.” 

Every requisite for the successful 
production of the crop is present in 
the Punjaub. The soil is either allu- 
vial or a light clay, both highly suit- 
able to the flax plant. Moisture is 
provided through the intersection of 
the country by the five rivers, and by 
canals, thus making available an ex- 
tensive system of irrigation ; and last 
Tone a new canal, through the Bari 

oab, has opened up wide tracts, 
hitherto waste, through the absence 
of the precious fluid. Labour, which 
forms the great expense beyond all 
other crops in the culture and mani- 
pulation of flax, is at the rate of 3d. 
a-day. The people have long been 
accustomed to its growth, and are 
stated by Mr. Steiner to be docile, 
and easily brought to learn a proper 
system. All that remains to be done 
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is to provide instruction as to the 
best» mode of preparing the fibre 
for the manufacturer, and to devise 
means sone the producer can find 
a market on the spot for it, when so 
prepared. To these ends the atten- 
tion of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Belfast, Leeds, and Dundee, has been 
particularly directed ; and it is likely 
that they will be carried out by 
a company formed of those most in- 
terested in the matter. 

It is of much importance also that 
the most efficient machines for sepa- 
rating the fibre should be provided. 
For a lengthened period the flax we 
received from POSES was so indifferent 
in quality and so badly cleaned that 
it was with difficulty saleable at an ex- 
tremely low price. Ibrahim Pach 
however, by the advice of experience 
persons, took up the matter, brought 
over to t European labourers 
skilled in the details of culture, and 
procured from Belfast the very best 
machines for cleaning out the fibre. 
The consequence is that that portion 
of the Egyptian flax now imported 
into this country, which has been 
cultivated and prepared under the 
new system, brings in the market 
nearly double the price of what was 
formerly napet and is technically 
known as “ Pacha’s Flax.” 

Should the Punjaubees, as there is 
every reason to hope, ultimately eco- 
nomise the fibre of their flax crops, 
from which for so lengthened a 
period they have derived no benefit, 
and for which, chiefly, the plant is 
grown in Europe, what a source of 
wealth will it be to them! Even as 
it is, the seed alone is nearly as pro- 
fitable to them as their entire wheat 
crop. The fibre merely, as shown b 
the experiment already detailed, 
would yield them one-half the profit 
of wheat, so that, taking the two to- 

ether, it may be presumed that, be- 
os long, there will be a vast in- 
crease of flax growing in the north- 
west provinces of India. At the con- 
clusion of the dreadful revolt, when 
the Government was directly trans- 
ferred to the Queen, Her Majesty's 
proclamation declared, that as soon 
as a should be restored she 
should have an earnest desire to 
stimulate peaceful industry. To 
render the population busy and pros- 
perous, through the development of 
the latent industrial resources of the 
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country, is recognised to be the hest 
means of insuring quiet in future, 
and every measure of government 
since has tended to that end. Ina 
preceding page reference was made to 
the activity shown by the cotton 
spinners and manufacturers in seek- 
ing to obtain increased supplies of 
their raw material from India, and 
their exertions appear to have already 
been very successful, as we find that 
last year the import of cotton from 
India showed an increase of 149,700 
bales over the preceding year. The 
Cotton Supply Reporter, in men- 
tioning this, adds—* A most remark- 
able feature in the re-export of cot- 
ton” (7.¢., from England to the Con- 
tinent), “is, that out of a total export 
of 435,900 bales, no less than 272,270 
bales, or nearly two-thirds, have 
been East Indian, fully proving the 
importance of this class of cotton 
abroad.” This suggests the wide 
market which the Indian flax-grower 
might likewise expect for his pro- 
duce, since France, Germany, and 
Belgium are all large consumers of 
Russian flax, and, no doubt, would 
be glad to avail themselves of a sup- 
ply from India, if practicable. 

Tn an imperial and financial point 
of view, the production of flax fibre 
in India is deo very important. It 
has been before stated that we derive 
our chief supply of foreign flax from 
Russia, and it forms one of the largest 
items of our imports from that empire. 
Russia is a very bad customer to us. 
Our free trade measures admit her 
produce almost, or quite duty free, 
while her highly protective, and, in 
some cases, prohibitive system, shuis 
out or presses heavily upon the ad- 
mission of our manufactures. In 
1858 we took from her to the value 
of nearly 12 millions sterling, while, 
in return, she bought from us only to 
the extent of 2? millions. India, on 
the contrary, is a willing customer ; 
indeed one of our very best. In the 
same year we exported to the latter 
goods to the value of 16? millions 
sterling, and imported about 15 mil- 
lions. Of what great importance, 
therefore, would it be for us to reduce 
the amount of the hard cash we now 
pay So pete for flax, and transfer it to 

ndia, from which it would return to 
us in exchange for our manufactures. 
Thus India and the United Kingdom 
would be reciprocally benefited. 
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It is earnestly to be hoped, in the 
present critical position of our linén 
manufacture, that no effort may be 
wanting to stimulate and encourage 
the production of flax in India, not 
only in the Punjaub, but in all locali- 
ties favourable to the growth of the 
plant ; and, by this means, that we 
may obtain ultimately that cheap and 
penton! supply now so imperatively 

emanded. The linen trade of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and especially of 
the latter, has certainly had a great 
expansion since the beginning of the 
present century. In 1800 the export 
was but 35,676,700 yards; in 1825, 
it was 55,113,265 yards; in 1858, 
110,986,886 yards. This shows an 
increase in the last 60 years of 211 
per cent.—large apparently, but un- 
able to bear the least comparison with 
the increase in cotton fabrics with- 
in the same period. We have cus- 
tomers for our linens throughout all 
the civilized world ; and where strin- 
gent tariffs do not thwart us, or 
ifferential duties place us at a dis- 
advantage, we can make good our 
footing and defy competition. For 
cheapness, finish, and purity of bleach, 
Irish linens are unrivalled. In the 
face of a duty of 25 per cent., levied 
by the United States of America, up- 
wards of 60,000,000 yards of our 
flaxen fabrics were exported there 
last year ; and nothing but the scarc- 
ity and dearness of the raw material 
prevents the linen trade from pro- 
gees with the greatest rapidity. 
ere these difficulties overcome we 
should hear no more of “short time” 
in the Irish factories, or of mills 
standing idle (both entailing severe 
privations upon thousands), norshould 
mercantile confidence be periodically 
shaken by the failure of spinners, 
manufacturers, or linen merchants. 

At the present moment, more especi- 
ally, it is important to lay plans for 
the future. The French market. 
which has been virtually closed 
against our linens since 1842, has 
lately been re-opened, under the pro- 
visions of the International Treaty ; 
and although the concessions are not 
what could be wished, yet is there 
every reason to believe that they 
are sufficient to give us a share in the 
supply of a nation of consumers who, 
according to Sir J. Bowring’s calcu- 


lation, use aes seven yards of 


flaxen fabric of all kinds per head of 


popmlation. Putting the population 
of France at 35,000,000, wé have here 
an annual consumption of 245,000,000 
yards ; while, at the present time, 
our exports to all the world, of every 
kind of tissue of which flax, hemp, 
and jute are the raw materials, is 
little over 120,000,000 yards. ' 
When we consider the vast import-\ 
ance of the linen manufacture to 
Ireland—the capital sunk in buildings 
and machinery—the number of per- 
sons dependent upon it for their daily 
bread—the habits of steady industry 
which it fosters, we cannot overrate 
the necessity of maintaining it, and 
of enabling it to progress with the 
times, Should it retrograde, its posi- 
tion may never be recovered ; it might 
be then slowly crushed by its giant 
rival. There are, in the factories of 
Ireland, nearly 600,000 spindles, re- 
presenting a sunk capital of fully two 
and a-half millions sterling. The 
sums invested in bleachworks, weav- 
ing factories, hand-looms, &c., in iron 
foundries and machine shops, and in 
all the other departments ancill 
to the manufacture, cannot be muc 
under an oso sum. Upwards of a 
uarter million souls are dependent. 
irectly or indirectly, upon it; and 
the expenditure of their earnings is a 
main source of the prosperity of the 
rising towns of Ulster. In the sup- 
ply of the wants of these, and in 
transactions connected with one or 
another branch of the great staple 
trade, the merchants of the principal 
seaports of that province accumulate 
fortunes. Fleets of coasters (the pro- 
perty of Ulster ship-owners, and 
manned by Ulster seamen) are occu- 
pied all the year round in carrying 
coals from the opposite shores of 
Great Britain for the use of the fac- 
tories and bleachworks. Thousands 
of iron founders and engineers are 
working constantly at the construc- 
tion or repair of machinery. Black- 
smiths and tinsmiths, turners and 
carpenters, are kept ever busy in fur- 
nishing the minor articles required. 
Tn a word, it is the linen manufacture 
which gives that industrial life to the 
Northof Ireland, the absence of which 
furnishes so foreible a contrast in the 
quiet of the rest of our island. That 
so great an element of national wealth 
and prosperity may not languish for 


want of its n aliment is most 
ardently to be rene f 1 
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My spirit droops beneath these unloved skies, 
I! the free daughter of the far-off hills! 

Born where the blue-peaked, misty mountains rise— 
Trod yy the shining feet of many rills ; 

My childhood nursed amid a land’s romance, 
Filled with the legends of a thousand years, 

For ever through my dreams its waters glance, 
For ever waves the corn its golden ears. 


And yet this land is beautiful and young, 
Yea ! lovely as the new made Earth of God, 
When through its unpressed grass the first flowers sprung, 
Ere yet its silent valleys had been trod. 
Fair its dark woodlands sweep unto the sea, 
Cresting the low, soft hills with their green crowns, 
Through a most liquid azure sailing free 
The white clouds swim above the sunny downs. 


And there are rivers rushing like wild steeds, 

Tossing the white foam far, their floating manes ; 
And soft the night-winds murmur through the reeds, 
And bend the long grass rippling o’er the plains. 

Starts from the forest path, the shy, fleet fawn, 
Brushing the heavy dew from strange wild flowers ; 
And glows warm summer over lake and lawn, 
Not with the half-veiled loveliness of ours. 


But oh ! ’tis all too present, and too real : 

No memories crown the green and gorgeous land, 
No magic shadows from the old ideal 

Haunt the lone vale—the mountain gorges grand ; 
Floats o’er the bosom of the fair blue lake 

No legend, mingling with its wave, sun-kissed, 
No airy hosts their cloudy banners shake, 

Rising at evening from its purple mist. 


No fairies dance upon the moonlit green, 
No Dryads linger in the scented woods, 
Ne’er the white Naiad’s gleaming hair was seen 
Where dip the flowers into the silent floods. 
Here, childhood’s self is wise, and weird, and pale, 
Nor long it listens with undoubting eyes, 
To Sinbad’s travels in the “Diamond Vale” 
Or how the “ Giant Slayer” climbed the skies, 


Nor long they weep above the leaves that shade 
The unforgotten “Children of the Wood,” 
Or follow oui through the summer glade 
Poor foolish, flower-loving “Red Riding Hood.” 
This is the twilight land of thought, whereon 
The spent waves of old Europe’s glory pour, 
Flinging the dancing foam afar that shone, 
A soiled, and ragged, selvage on the shore. 


~ dreamer ! make not here thy rapt delay, 
r fling thy finer fancies to the win 


As the wrecked swimmer plunging in the spray 
Flings his impeding vesture first behind. 
If, charmed, oy listen to a siren song, 
t 


Or watch the pallid glory of a star, 
Then shall you fall amid the trampling throng, 
And iron Progress crush thee ’neath his car. 
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THE truisms, that Parliamentary Re- 
form is merely a means to an end, and 
that this end is the government of 
the British = certainly require 
to be held well in mind whenever 

rojects for this species of reform are 
an forward, since they are true 
in their party meaning, and, more- 
over, in their grand national import. 
The Act of Reform was a bold and 
comprehensive measure: but it was 
demanded. This cannot be said of 
the bill now before the country. 
What was the ultimate aim of the 
reformers? Reduction of taxation ; 
upon which, in 1830, they came into 
power. The direct object of the agi- 
tation was the repeal of the corn 
laws, which has since been effected. 
Happily, the result has not been to 
lower the condition of our working 
classes to a level with the state of 
their rivals on the Continent. What 
is the apparent aim of the present 
measure? Is it not—the avowed in- 
tention being to lighten taxation on 
our working classes—to enable their 
wages to be lowered? In effect the 
struggle is between men who are 
making money, and men in posses- 
sion of real property. 

That the strength of the democratic 
element is on the increase, and wi 
ultimately predominate, by the work- 
ing classes obtaining a majority of 
votes, and thus becoming the real 
masters of the country, is somewhat 
generally apprehended. For our- 
selves, we entertain no such appre- 
hension, feeling confident that these 
classes themselves have a sufficient 
sense of justice not to desire a share 
in power to which they are not enti- 
tled, and the exercise of which would 
be prejudicial to their interests. No- 
thing better proves this sense than 
their continual forbearance on the 
question of extension of the fran- 
chise ; and, though we do not admit 
that the present indifference of the 
unenfranchised with regard to their 
admission to the suffrage is a reason 
for postponing consideration of the 
question, yet this apparent apart, is 
a sure sign, not so much of the little 
value attached by our lower classes 
to possession of a vote, as of their 
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reason and moderation. During the 
agitation of 1831, the workmen of 
Glasgow embodied in a petition the 
feelings of their class in general upon 
this question in noble sentiments. 
They stated that they willingly aban- 
doned for the present their claim on 
the franchise, in order to advance the 
measure under discussion ; and, pro- 
testing that they deprecated the most 
distant idea of revolution, and that 
they envied neither wealth nor rank, 
declared they merely wished to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour in 
peace, and to raise themselves on 
their own resources to comfort and 
comparative independence. In our 
view, the franchise, like freedom, is 
most valued by the men who attain 
to it ; and would be appreciated less 
by those to whom the gift of it, en 
masse, would render universal suffrage 
as common as universal nobilitation. 
It is essentially a state trust; but 
universality of possession would turn 
it into a class lever. There can be 
little doubt but that, during the agi- 
tation of the Reform Bill, extrava- 
gant expectations were entertained by 
the poorer classes as to the effects of 
the measure ; and that disappoint- 
ment of the expected material im- 
provement has rendered them indif- 
ferent to the extension of what is 
merely an instrument. 

All parties are now agreed that a 
considerable increase of the number 
of electors is highly desirable, The 
last Conservative bill was framed 
with this enlarged view ; and would 
have placed the suffrage perha 
sufficiently within the reach of the 
meritorious among the mass of the 
unenfranchised, On the other hand, 
the main fault of the bill before 
the country is its want of comprehen- 
siveness and proportion ; for, while 
it would effect a revolution in the 
electoral power in large towns, by 
doubling, trebling, and even quadru- 
pling some constituencies, it contains 
no openings in mitigation by which 
hundreds of thousands of respectable 
men, now excluded from the suf- 
frage throughout the three kingdoms, 
would obtain admission. 

In these important regards, Lord 
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John Russell’s new measureis in rever- 
salof the policy of the Reform Act. The 
purpose of that Act was to take the 
command of the representation large- 
ly out of the hands of the aristocracy, 
and to place it in those of the aggre- 
gate of the educated portion of the 
nation. It was a transference of 
power from the upper to the middle 
class. Its operation hardly reached 
the manually-labouring class, and 
went to disfranchise many thousands 
of the lowest degree, by the abolition 
of scot and lot voting, and by the dis- 
franchisement of the freemen in small 
boroughs. The new bill is not in con- 
tinuance of this distinct policy, which 
would be carried out further by 
some amalgamations of unrepresented 
towns with existing small boroughs, 
and the abolition of the most corrupt ; 
by the enfranchisement of lodgers 
who would pay a certain amount of 
poor-rate ; by lowering the qualifica- 
tion so as to admit a large proportion 
of the working classes in town and 
country ; and, above all, by investin 
all who pay taxes with aadiaied 
suffrage in virtue of that payment. 
The measure we propose would cer- 
tainly introduce an organic change in 
our re system, viz., aboli- 
tion of that equality of voting power 
which lies at the root of the whole 
difficulty, and embarrasses the entire 
question. 

The present main questions of re- 
presentative reform are two—exten- 
sion of the franchise, and distribu- 
tion of seats. The first question is, 
whether there are not some degrees 
of men in the social scale to whom 
the franchise may advantageously be 
extended ; the second is, whether 
there are boroughs too small to en- 
title them to return two members, or 
even a oa representative, to parlia- 
ment ; and whether there are any un- 
represented places fairly claiming to 
be represented. Distribution of seats 
not being included in our programme, 
we will only offer a few general re- 
marks, with these preliminary obser- 
vations, that the question arises in 
consequence of adhesion tothe ancient 
English principle of representing, not 
the numerical amount of pe, 
but various interests ; and that if 
numbers were the basis, Ireland 
would return more members than 
her wealth entitles her to, and Scot- 
land have fewer representatives than 
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the metropolitan boroughs of Eng- 
land. The primary object of the 
framers of the Reform Act was the 
withdrawal of the privilege of return- 
ing members from boroughs which 
had become insignificant, and the 
transference of the trust to important 
places. As Lord Grey elegantly ex- 
pressed it :— 
“Tnutiles falce ramos amputans, 
Feliciores inserit.” 


The supreme ape that the fran- 
chise is a public trust, and that repre- 
sentatives should not be mere nomi- 
nees, but responsible to a sufficiently 
considerable constituency, were as- 
serted. Excellent results have fol- 
lowed. Character is more than ever 
the true claim on suffrages. How- 
ever, the opponents of further aboli- 
tion of nomination boroughs, still ad- 
hering to the idea that it is well to 
retain them to provide for men who 
would not otherwise be returned to 
parliament, yet whose services there 
will be valuable, aré hot inclined to 
concur with the observation of Lord 
Macaulay with regard to nominees, 
that “a greater service cannot be 
done to men of real merit than by 
destroying that which has been called 
their refuge, but which is their house 
of bondage ; by taking from them the 
patronage of the great, and giving to 
them in its stead the respect and con- 
fidence of the people.” 

At the same time, the doctrine of 
reasonable representation of interests 
being held in view, the question of 
distribution remains open. There is, 
however, a more practical question— 
that on which the Duke of Welling- 
ton opposed the disfranchisement of 
small boroughs, viz :—“ How is the 

overnment to be carried on?” 
hen introducing the present bill, 
Lord John Russell evinced a rever- 
sion to the reconsideration of this 
uestion, by pointing out that, as 
ivision of the representation into 
great county and great borough con- 
stituencies would Be likely to deprive 
the country of the services of both its 
most independent and its most busi- 
ness-like members, it is essential to 
have small places returning represen- 
tatives. Prior to that great change 
the British government had prove 
itself an effective machine, and the 
Duke rested the expediency of reform 
on the true issue, when he asked his 
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famous question. Excepting during 
the temporary popula of the cabi- 
net that passed the bill, no govern- 
ment has, since its operation, enjoyed 
a strong, working majority. In truth, 
apprehension of further change now 
acts in creating so nice a balance of 
the Conservative and Liberal partie 
which partake of power in Englan 
without seriously dividing her, that, 
unless some foreign question of na- 
tional interest, involving prospects of 
war, is concerned, there is a too fre- 
quent shifting of government and ad- 
ministration from the hands of one 
to the other side of the House of 
Commons. 

The able essayist, Mr. Greg, has 
given, yet ina not sufficiently forcible 
manner, a complete answer to the old 
radical cavil :—“ What a scandal that 
Honiton, with only 3,500 inhabitants, 
should return as many members as 
Liverpool, with 376,000!’ He shows, 
in reply, that every Liverpool, or large 
town, is represented, while only three 
out of sixty towns the size of Honiton 
return members ; and he asserts, after 

iving statistics, that the member for 

oniton and the member for Arundel 
—if regarded, as they ought to be, as 
representing all the unrepresented 
towns of their sizes—have a consti- 
tuency as numerous as that of Bir- 
mingham and Southwark. Convinc- 
ing as this reply is, it is not satisfac- 
torily conclusive, since we cannot but 
regard the fact, also _— out by 

r. Greg, as a blot in the constitution, 
that very many thousands of well 
qualified men residing in several 
hundred small towns in the united 
kingdom are unenfranchised, not- 
withstanding the decision that occu- 
pation of a £10 house is a sufficient 
qualification. They are competent, 
yet, because they do not live in one 
of the 185 parliamentary boroughs, 
they are incapacitated; and th 
those living in the 268 unrepresente 
towns, with more than 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, or in the far more numerous 
towns and villages below this limit, 
cannot exercise a privilege which the 
law declares, in principle, they ought 
to have. To mect this anomaly, some 
reasoners, alleging that there is no 
reason for keeping county and bo- 
rough franchises separate, propose to 
put the qualification on terms of 
equality, with the aim of merging 
them in one universal level, in order 
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to lead to numerical representation. 
But any mingling, on large scales, of 
the town with the country su 

would be in opposition to the English 
principle of representation, which is, 
not of numbers, nor of taxation, but 
of interests ; and moreover, the con- 
dition of the hirer of land differs from 
that of the hirer of a small house, in 
that, being more independent of loss 
of employment, he is less subject to 
extraneous influences. Now, as in- 
fluences, for good and for bad, are 
the vital moving powers in elections, 
the bearing and adjustment of these 
subtle, various, and potent instru- 
ments form the true subject for the 
consideration of statesmen who would 
make an organic change, however 
slight, in the elaborately formed 
frame of British society—a nation 
hardly less susceptible of harm from 
external and internal causes than is 
the human body and mind. For 
though Earl Grey might, coldly com- 
paring our representative system to 
an orchard tree, justly speak of prun- 
ing here, and en ing there, no 
statesman among our countrymen 
was ever more conscious that the 
great experiment he was then advo- 
cating was about to be made on the 
living form of a mighty nation. 
Rather, may we liken that ancient 
institution to an oak, yearly renew- 
ing its life, and throwing forth its 
shoots and acorns over the habitable 
globe. Before the act of reform there 
was, indeed, rottenness, not at the 
heart, but in some great limbs ; yet— 


“ The tainted branches of the tree, 
If lopped with care, a strength may give, 
By which the rest may bloom and live, 
All reenly fresh and wildly free! 


But if the es, in its wrath, 


The waving boughs with fury seathe, 
The massy trunk the ruin feels, 
And never more a leaf reveals.” 


Turn we now to the most import- 
ant question—extension of the fran- 


chise. 

It is calculated by Mr. Greg, in his 
Essay on Political and Social Science, 
that the labouring classes in Great 
Britain, not including Ireland, are 
eee more ee than the 
class possessing property. It may be 
said, and should be borne in ‘ind, 
that this vast majority of manually- 
working men do not 8s sufficient 
property of any kind to prevent their 
feelings from being entirely on one 
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side in any question that may be 
i between capital and labour. 
It would be inapt to style them all 
prolétavres, as the unpropertied, the 
needy, workmen of Paris are called ; 
and, happily, industrious habits, free- 
dom from the evil passion of enyy, 
and respect for the law, have for 
many ages distinguished the English 
pom In France, on the other 
d, the calculation is, that Two- 
THIRDS of the entire population are 
ee tees QUARTER in 
gland. Out of 32,000,000 of souls, 
20,000,000 were found to form the 
landed proprietary, 7,000,000 formed 
the town population, 3,000,000 were 
agricultural labourers and their fa- 
milies, and the remaining 2,000,000 
wereartizans employed in agricultural 
districts. Hence the vast majority of 
the French people feel the conserva- 
tive interest attaching to the posses- 
sion of hereditary landed property, 
while the vast majority of the English 
are dependent on weekly wages for 
their daily bread. It was that interest 
which, in 1848, refused to be taxed to 
find work and wages for the prolétaires 
of Paris, and therefore sided with 
the army when the insurgents were 
suppressed. Universal suffrage and 
the ot are safely entrusted to the 
masses in 3 country where the masses 
y the largest proportion of direct 
Ccmstion: whereas the same power, 
if conferred in England, would, by 
giving the numerical majority the 
great voice in deciding legislative 
questions, be the predominance of the 
receivers of wages over those who 
pay them—the supremacy of the 
interests of labour over the interests 
of soe: 
he growing disposition to enlarge 
the ri fits of the less favoured por- 
tions of the nation has wg in- 
creased the attention of all public 


men, as well as of penne to 


the condition of the worse paid sec- 
tion of the classes working annually 
for wages, and especially to those 
exciting questions between wealth 
and work, which, on account of that 
tendency, demand satisfactory solu- 
tion. Among the offspring to which 
literary labours on these questions 
have given birth, we incline to rank 
Mr. C. Morrison’s work, “An Essay 
on the Relations between Capital and 
Labour,” as pre-eminent for its mas- 
terly exposition of the principles on 
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which the present and future state of 
the working classes depend. Above 
all, its author takes his ground on the 
theory advanced by Malthus, sup- 
ported by Mill, and self-evident, yet 
inadequately preached and practised, 
viz., thatthe standard of responsibility 
on the score of marriage and of pro- 
duction of children required to be 
raised in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and he has well worked out the con- 
clusion that employers are not re- 
sponsible for the lowness of the rate of 
wages they pay, by showing that it 
depends on the relative quantities of 
capital and labour in a country. The 
corollary is also clearly drawn, that 
the condition of the working classes 
can only be permanently improved 
either by limitation of their num- 
bers, which depends on themselves, 
or by augmentation of capital, which 
depends on the degree of ability 
and disposition for accumulation 
among the classes who can save; 
thus manifesting that the former 
classes are deeply interested in the 
incentives towards accumulation. 
Several proofs are given of the strong 
tendency among the working classes 
towards a most pernicious variance 
between the true doctrine respecting 
the causes which determine their con- 
dition and the false ideas of these 
classes on the subject; and the 
author shows that the actuating idea 
has been to suppose that their condi- 
tion can be greatly improved by the 
use of sufficiently energetic means for 
coercing and superseding capitalists. 

The social questions to which an 
examination of the relations between 
employers and the employed gives 
rise, bear closely on a political pro- 
blem, in comparison with which party 
politics sink into insignificance, yiz., 
the discovery of the mode in which 
the growing political importance of 
the labouring majority of the nation 
may be rendered consistent with the 
stability of our national institutions, 
the security of property, and the pre- 
dominance of high, independent, and 
refined intellects in the government, 
In effect, the problem for England 
is, how far the tenure of political 
power by the aristocracy will be 
compatible with the increasing ele- 
ment of democracy. The former 
pe has all to lose, while the latter 

as all to gain. 

Mr. Morrison fully discusses the 
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importance of interesting the largest 
possible number of the working 
classes in property, that their direct 
interests may remove the risk of their 
growing political importance being 
applied to the perilous undertaking of 
benefiting labour at the expense of 
capital ; and if his views are not ex- 
erated, any legislative measures 
which will conduce to that result. 
without interfering with individual 
rights, are worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of statesmen. Confining our 
resent view to the problem of the 
uller admission of the best of those 
classes to the franchise, we are glad 
to quote that thoughtful writer as 
suggesting that a vote should apper- 
tain to those who shall either have 
acquired a beneficial tenure of a cer- 
tain length in a dwelling, whether a 
separate one, or an apartment in an 
improved lodging-house according to 
the Scotch system, or as an alterna- 
tive, a certain moderate interest in 
some productive undertaking. At the 
same time he points out that the 
ultimate admission of those classes 
to power is pressed between two 
difficulties, for, on the one hand, the ad- 
mission of the whole mass can, as he 
observes, “hardly appear safe even 
to the greatest admirer of democracy 
in the abstract, until a very great 
improvement in their intelligence and 
information on economical and social 
questions shall have been effected,” 
while, on the other hand, it is difficult 
to contrive a qualification for the 
elective franchise, which shall admit 
those who are fit to exercise it, and 
exclude those who are unfit. Advo- 
cating the principle of a property 
nalification. he represents fitness for 
the exercise of political power as 
greatly dependent upon the previous 
acquisition of property by habits of 
energetic exertion and of self-denial. 
or, and above all, of the prudential 
virtues. These are, observes he, pre- 
cisely the qualities in which a demo- 
cracy is most liable to be deficient-— 
we may add, ages a democracy 
that would, unlike the French proto- 
type, want those individual rights of 
property which create the conserva- 
tive sentiment ; and our author con- 
cludes thus :—“ Independently, there- 
fore, of the direct imfluence of pro- 
rty in ballasting the working-men’s 
judgment on questions on which the 
rights of property are concerned, it is 
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in most cases a fair test of his posses- 
sion of qualities which are essential 
to hisjudicious use of political power.” 

The retention of the principle of 
giving equality of electoral voice to 
rich and poor will ever embitter the 
question how, consistently with safety, 
to entitle the latter to a vote. Re- 
presentation of interests, not either 
of classes or of numbers, repre- 
sentation of tax-paying property, 
(not of ranks which would be sepa- 
rated, as the working-class is from 
the middle-class, and marshalled in 
distinct, horizontal, unamalgamated 
layers) being the basis of our repre- 
sentative system, the withholding of 
the franchise is founded on conside- 
rations of a social character, being 
maintained for the only pur for 
which power can rightfully Lo ens 
cised, namely, to prevent harm to 
society. And while members of the 
unenfranchised class have not indi- 
vidual stakes in the country equal to 
those of men of property, they are 
even more liable to suffer by the risks 
consequent on various forms of mis- 
government. 

Some of the greatest of these risks, 
such as the dispute between wages 
and wealth, and the locking-up of 
capital from want of confidence by 
either the domestic or the forei 
fears caused by democracy, would ob- 
viously be aggravated if the working- 
class were to obtain ascendancy ; so 
that, while no one can wish that 
numbers should be enslaved to pro- 
perty, no one can wish that property 
and intelligence should be sacrificed 
to numbers. At present, a man pos- 
sessing an estate of forty thousand 
pounds a-year has no more votes than 
&@ man possessing a property worth 
forty shillings a-year; yet, despite 
this apparent absurdity, our domestic 
polity is notoriously based on two 
great principles—the retention of the 
powers of the State in the hands of 
the select and competent classes, yet 
leaving ingress to these classes acces- 
sible to all. In effect, the nation is 
governed by the aristocratic idea, 
which invests the chosen, the capable, 
the best men with authority, yet en- 
courages every man to act on its prin- 
ciple, which is, to aspire and to excel. 
To apply this doctrine to the point 
in question, extension of the franchise, 
a voice in public affairs is not a 
right, but a trust, and should, there- 
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fore, rather be placed within the reach 
of all than given to any one. Those 
of the manually-labouring class now 
enjoying the franchise are the aristo- 
eracy of artizans, the “ leading men,” 
the distinguished or noble men of the 
workshop and the factory. The more 
of such whose claim can be facilitated 
by legislation, the better; for the 
more motives for self-elevation, for 
obtaining art and part in the State, 
and for self-respect, the better. In 
the sensible argument of an eminent 
advocate of the interests of that class, 
Mr. Mill —“ The unenfranchised 
cannot be admitted to the same pri- 
vileges as the rest of their fellow- 
citizens until they are raised to the 
same level of intelligence and inde- 
pendence.” But, as these qualities 
do not form the recognised qualifica- 
tion for a vote, a criterion must be 
established, a touchstone sought, that 
shall prove the innocuousness of all 
claimants to exercise the power of 
moving the rocking-stone of State 
without disturbing its equilibrium. 
Having saaeal to the disastrous 
consequences that would be entailed 
on the working-classes by any serious 
disturbance of the present balance of 
society, and also to the principles 
which form our social state, we may 
perhaps be permitted to draw some 
general view of the operation of these 
principles, and especially to contrast 
them with the working of opposite 
principles, upon which society is 
formed in France. It may possibly 
not be generally recognised that the 
wide divergence between the existing 
social and political condition of Eng- 
land and of France arises from the 
fact that the systems of these two 
nations are the results of applying to 
property two different ideas—liberty 
and equality. The state of society in 
the former country is the product of 
freedom, under which every indivi- 
dual may enjoy, or waste, or sell, or 
transmit to one or more heirs, or to 
any one, an unlimited amount of pro- 
rty, according as may seem good in 
is own eyes, provided he does not 
settle it on or Secmasth it to an heir 
or heirs beyond the first generation. 
And no person has any thing secured 
to him by statute beyond the ne- 
cessaries of life, and only obtains 
them when, unable to acquire them, 
he applies for the poor law provision. 
Thus, beyond this right to be sup- 
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ported by property, every man, unless 
succeeding to previously-acquired 
wealth, is left to his own resources. 
French law, on the contrary, entitles 
no one to be supported at the gene- 
ral cost, but entails every one’s pro- 
perty in almost equal portions on 
each one’s issue. The effect is, that 
as there is no provision for paupers, 
a strong check is put upon improvi- 
dent increase of population, viz., the 
fear that excessive subdivision will 
sink the family to the level of unpro- 
vided-for destitution. By that law, 
a general equalization of property is, 
to some extent, produced. It enforces 
partition as a substitute for relief, 
while the English law leaves property 
at liberty, charged, however, with, Te- 
lieving the poor. This latter oppo- 
site system has produced an excessive 
inequality of condition. However, 
as all schemes for changing this state 
of things aim at securing to every one 
a satisfactory provision independently 
of the efficiency of his exertion to 
procure it, they would, for this pur- 
pose, interfere with the liberty now 
given to individuals to acquire, em- 
ploy, and bequeath property. Even 
no less an authority than Mr, Mill 


— to enrich the labouring class 


y limiting the amount of wealth to 
be possessed by others, as if the slight 
surplusage of the few rich could per- 
manently raise the condition of the 
poor. Certainly, if we consider the 
extreme disproportion between the 
state of the rich and of the poor, no- 
thing, apart from religious precepts, 
could reconcile us to it but the per- 
ception that it is nec for the 
production of some good, which more 
than compensates for the evil. The 
first great and necessary effect of the 
miserable condition of multitudes of 
the working classes is to limit in- 
crease of population. The similar 
effect in France is sooner arrived at, 
by a different cause ; and, indeed, the 
existence in England of a legal pro- 
vision for the poor may be supposed 
to act, in a large degree, in removing 
that apprehension of future poverty 
which would otherwise attach to the 
production of many children. But, 
as it cannot be too frequently as- 
serted, the prevalence among the 
mass of the people of strong pruden- 
tial restraints on improvident mar- 
riages is of all others the first essen- 
tial condition of their well-being. 
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When those restraints are universally 
wanting, any improvement of that 
condition must be temporary, use 
the facility to early marriages and 
procreation of children that would be 
obtained by improved command over 
the comforts of life would, in one or 
two generations, produce such an in- 
crease of numbers as must reduce the 
share of each individual to the same 
amount as before the improvement. 
Therefore, personal elevation is to 
be sought rather in self-denial, whe- 
ther as to matrimony, or as to indul- 
gence in what are luxuries rather 
than necessaries. Any social reform 
which could succeed in securing to 
all a comfortable provision woul, by 
removing the existing restraints on 
excessive rapidity of increase of popu- 
lation, merely postpone their opera- 
tion, since they depend for their effi- 
ciency upon that characteristic in the 
present order of things, according to 
which the care of every man’s lot and 
that of the family he may choose to 
call into existence is thrown upon 
himself ; these restraints consisting in 
this, that wherethe responsibility they 
involve is disregarded, every one con- 
cerned is exposed to fall into destitu- 
tion. 


On the other hand, another great 
advantage exists in a state where 
wealth is not required by law to part 
with its superfluity, save for the re- 


lief of destitution, in presenting to 
every rich individual an undiminished 
motive to exert himself for that pro- 


duction of wealth, or increase of 


capital, which offers the preferable 
mode of preventing destitution by 
employment. Thus, while all men 
(except that very small proportion 
who have sufficient to enable them 
to live without productive industry) 
know that there is no escape for 
themselves and their children from 
pauperism, or at least from poverty, 
except efficient industry, the immense 
majority of the nation, drawn for- 
ward by the desire of employers for 
accumulation, by the happy need to 
work, and by the fear of want, are 
constantly under the operation of 
most powerful, and almost univer- 
sally efficacious incentives to exertion. 
Such is the broad result of individual 
liberty, and consequent responsibility. 
To examine the results of their oppo- 
sites, as working in France, would 
demand a larger range of observation 
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than we can now take ; we; there- 
fore, gladly refer our readers to the 
excellent conclusions of Mr. Morri- 
son’s chapter on the Advantages of 
the present state of Unlimited Com- 
petition. Let us, also, request their 
consideration of this philosophic para- 
graph in W. Von Humboldt’s “Sphere 
an oe of eee ”—* The 
nd leading principle,” writes h 
Cowen which every argument io 
folded in these pages directly con- 
verges, is the absolute and essential 
importance of human development 
in its richest diversity.” Obviously, 
this desideratum must proceed with 
most freedom in a land of highly 
civilized liberty. What is the sys- 
tem in France? The exact con- 
verse — being directed to educate 
men into uniformity, to drill 
them into obedience, and to go- 
vern them into passive mediocrity. 
Their minds are dwarfed, in order 
that they may be docile instruments. 
This is ever the aim of despotism, 
whether autocratic or democratic. It 
cripples the faculties and degrades 
the characters of all who live under it. 
Instead of, like the aristocratic prin- 
ciple, calling forth the spirit of manly 
self-reliance, it constantly endeavours 
to reduce the whole nation to that 
dead level of mediocrity which, Mr. 
Mill apprehends, is the final destin 
of modern civilization. The wort 
of the crew is the worth of the ship ; 
and the worth of a state is, in the 
long run, the worth of the individuals 
composing it. While, in England, 
every precept and tendency are to- 
wards self-help, self-elevation, self- 
government, and self-reliance, it is 
probable that, in France, the weak- 
ness of these motives, which are so 
intense, and which produce such pro- 
gress in England, is the cause why so 
much is left to be accomplished by the 
government, The inferiority of the 
industry of persons in government 
employment to the standard of pri- 
vate industry is markedly exhibited 
in England in the case of the royal 
dockyards. A joint stock company 
occupies an intermediate degree in 
the industrial scale between govern- 
ment and individuals, and the opera- 
tion of the same ee of weaker 
motives is seen in the small efficiency 
of one of these companies, compared 
with individuals, whenever the work- 
ing of the two, in respect to economy, 
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enterprise, and ap srt improve- 
ment, can be fairly compared. ence 
the limited interest workmen must 
have in any co-operative associated 
manufacture would hardly enable 
them to compete successfully against 
individual capital. The well-known 
effect of oe in diminishing the 
spirit of improvement and energy 
against difficulties proceeds from the 
same principle. 

Socialism and communism, the 
last words of forced equality, have 
been proved absurdin France. There 
have not, very properly, been wanting 
inquiries, whether theory cannot pro- 

a practice superior to the exist- 
ing social system in England. Among 
the various schemes propounded, Mill 
has suggested an extraordinary reme- 
dy for the advantage of the labouring 
classes, in proposing to fix a limit to 
the amount of wealth that may be 
obtained by bequest ; yet this mea- 
sure is hardly calculated to reach down 
to the lower ranks. In an agricul- 
tural state, general diffusion of pro- 
perty can only be produced by great 
Subievinion of land. When the dati- 
Sundia of the great patrician families 
of Rome, contrasted with the desti- 


tution of the plebeians, or mass of 


miserable citizens, were seen by the 
tribunes, or demagogues, to be in- 
consistent with the stability of repub- 
licanism, an arian law was the 
only remedy that presented itself. 
But in a country eminently commer- 
cial and manufacturing, and where 
large capitals are an essential fea- 
ture, sound motives give special value 
to great landed estates ; though, at 
the same time, multiplication of small 
‘capitals, and facilities for the increase 
of small freeholds, may well be com- 
bined as a conservative political 
measure. Among the motives al- 
luded to, it suffices to refer to the 
objection to very small farms and 
smaller properties, namely, that as 
they afford little surplus produce to 
supply the demand of a great manu- 
facturing population, if England were 
s0 subdivided she would be danger- 
—_ dependent on foreign countries 
or 

Having alluded to the traditional 
influences which bear on the broad 
law of English liberty, we venture to 
offer a few remarks on this important 
and interesting, yet delicate subject. 
It is ordinarily said that England is 
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as wes opinion ; but, per- 
aps, it would be more correct to say 
thatshe is self-governed by opinion, 
and governed by traditional influen- 
ces. This is the most liberal mode of 
governing an ancient nation, and is in 
direct contrast to the régime du sabre 
of France, the earliest and most bar- 
barous form. Many and well-chosen 
words would be required to delineate 
the various and changing action of 
traditional influences in England; a 
few will suffice to describe the opera- 
tion of ruling by the sword in France, 
where, subordinate to this instrument, 
the control exerted by the provincial 
municipalities, and the vigilance of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, are the 
immediate means by which the impe- 
rial government assures itself a majo- 
rity of “representatives of the people.” 
Frequently, the name of the “ govern- 
ment candidate” is not promulgated. 
On the day of election, all men whom 
“the authorities” can marshal being 
drawn up in lines, the serjeants de 
ville, each armed with a sword and a 
bundle of small, folded papers, pro- 
ceed to distribute them to the electors 
in the presence of the mayor, who 
sometimes checks any curiosity on the 
part of an “independent elector” as 
to the name inscribed in those mys- 
terious documents, and who surveys 
their deposition in the prescribed re- 
ceptacle. So far the system works 
securely ; and it is supported by the 
additional attention oF the priests, 
who seldom fail to satisfy themselves 
that electors unsubjeeted to govern- 
ment impressions have voted for the 
orthodox candidate. Such is the way 
in which they manage these things in 
France. As we have observed, it 
would not be so easy to describe Brit- 
ish influences briefly. 

We know some phases of political 
dependence of farmers upon landlords, 
but must avow ourselves ignorant of 
the practical operation of the degrees 
of dependence of town mechaniesupon 
greatemployers. This latter, so far as 
regards employment, is expressed in 
France by the term le patron et ses 
ouvriers, “ the patron (of a manufac- 
tory) and his workmen,” a semi-patri- 
archal, semi-feudal expression; for 
which our language has no equivalent. 
In that country the law forbids trades- 
unions and strikes, theliberty of work- 
men being restricted by the political 
preponderance of the peasant propri¢- 
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tary. In ours, the dependence of ten- 
ants on their landlord arises most 
forcibly from any dereliction in the 
fulfilment of their obligations. The 
debtor is servant to the creditor. In 
England, the screws put by employers 
on their workpeople vary, from reduc- 
tion of wages to dismissal. But, hap- 
pily, the wltime rationes are seldom 
exerted by either landlord or capital- 
ist, whose strongest influences are the 
most valuable, as arising from attach- 
ment to respected authority. No man, 
be he duke or artizan, can take an 
absolutely independent part in public 
affairs, since no one is either socially 
or politically isolated, dependence 
being, in one form or other, the com- 
mon lot. Although our electoral sys- 
tem is based on the supposition that 
the inferior ranks of voters 

some independence, yet the preserva- 
tion of the open vote leaves authority, 
education, and wealth their due influ- 
ence; and, while the anomaly exist- 
ing in France, of a millionaire and a 
prolétaire having equal voices, is 
avoided, the prejudices of the nume- 
rical and uneducated majority of the 
peopleare precluded from exercising an 
overwhelming potency. Moreover, by 
the instrumentality of the open vote, 
shares in patronage do not flow, as in 
France, from a single source, but are 
disseminated through a thousand 
channels to the various degrees of 
dependence, which range from that of 
the rich man, who desires rank, to the 
wealthy farmer, who wants something 
for one of his sons, to the operat- 
ive, who fears he may some day want 
eaeees In effect, influence in 
parliamentary elections is the result 
of giving equality of voices to ae 
qualifications, and is the modern, but 
peculiarly English, form of that uni- 
versal, inevitable feudality which, 
binding the interests of man to man, 
induces the dependent to please him 
on whom his fortunes hang, and is 
in reality, the vital principle of 
authority. 

The working masses who fill the 
great industrial towns are out of the 
pale of that semi-paternal superin- 
tendence on the part of a few patri- 
cian individuals, which issolely adapt- 
ed to the circumstances of a rural 
population. It is true that there are 
noble and increasing exceptions, in 
which influence of the very highest 
order is admirably exerted. But the 


rural district system, which hinges 
on the authority and care of the 
squire and n of the parish, and to 
which considerable influence is attri- 
buted, is, with all its other peaceful 
attributes, absent; and the town 
mechanic, in full possession of demo- 
cratic newspapers, Within ear of popu- 
lar orators, and mingling politics with 
his daily talk, is apt to receive his 
political impressions from sources of 
very imperfect purity. Thus, a great 
falsehood and a truth were enunci- 
ated in the same breath by one of 
the speakers advocating the claims of 
labour at a public meeting held on 
the 2nd February, 1854, at the Na- 
tional Hall, Holborn :— 

“The aristocracy and the capital- 
ists are the natural foes of the people, 
on whom, however, they depend for 
subsistence.” 

Let us reverse this dictum by say- 
ing, that, since the possessors of. large 
preete and of capital are dependent 
or the value of the one and the in- 
crease of the other upon the labour- 
ing classes, they are, naturally, their 
friends ; and that dependence sha 
all human society, whether the fen 
dality is from the Giver of all Good, 
or whether it is that of the peer or of 
the workman. The manner in which 
the most intelligent of the working 
classes, including even that superior 
class, “ the Amalgamated Engineers,” 
have occasionally been misled by false 
and delusive advisers, renders it a 
subject of serious consideration how 
far it would be advantageous to the 
interests of those classes themselves, 
to give a preponderating power to the 
voice of this largely numerical body, 
who, when in pursuit of what they 
might vainly believe to be their own 
interests, might try to compel the 
adoption of measures which would 
be injurious or even fatal to the whole 
community. Their tendeney to the 
doctrine of Equality is observed by 
Mill, in his recent essay on its oppo- 
site, Zaberty: he writes :— 


‘sThe bad workmen, who form the 
majority of the operatives in many bran- 
ches of industry, are decidedly of opin- 
ion that bad workmen ought to receive 
the same wages as good, and that noone 
ought to be allowed, through piecework 
or otherwise, to earn, by superior skill 
or industry, more than others can with- 


out it. And they employ a moral police, 
which oxtesiansily becomes a physical 
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one, to deter skilful workmen from re- 
ceiving, and employers from giving, a 
larger remuneration for a more useful 
service.” 


Mr. Morrison’s Essay naturally 
dwells on the topic of combinations 
and strikes among workmen, such as 
those which, last year, attracted much 
attention, and which, since they arise 
from fluctuations in demand and sup- 
ply of labour and in the price of bread, 
are certain to be continuous. These 
intermittent, feverish phases in the 
labouring body are aptly compared 
by our author to a local symptom of 
some constitutional affection, which 
ean only be efficaciously treated by 
remedies suited to improve the gene- 
ral health, and any violent suppres- 
sion of which might only have the 
effect of driving it back into the sys- 
tem, to break out afterwards in a more 
dangerous form. 


** So long,” observes he, ‘‘as their 
education and condition remain the same 
as at present, their employers must be 
prepared for periodival secessions of the 
manufacturing plebs to their Mons Sa- 
cer; and they will hardly find a Mene- 
nius to bring them back until a failure 
of their funds assists the effect of his 
arguments. ” 


The relation of the working classes 
with their employers necessarily in- 
cludes the questions which they are 
most eager to deal with, but on which 
they, as a body, hold views contrary 
to the received doctrines of political 
economy. It may, therefore, be rea- 
sonably held dangerous to admit a 
large element of democracy into our 
government until the majority of 
those classes have intelligently adopt- 
ed the received conclusions, because 
neither history nor contemporary ex- 
perience furtishes a single example 
to prove that a majority of voters, 
living by wages, will permanently ab- 
stain from tampering with the rights 
of property. At the same time, as 
Mr. Morrison observes— 


**In those critical periods to which 
every country is in turn exposed, any 
separation of feeling and action between 
the superior classes and those who, like 
the skilled and intelligent artizans, 
ought to be a link between them and 
the labouring masses, would be a grave 
defect in our social state.” 

Want of property and want of the 
franchise are the two sore and, as yet, 
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unwelded gaps in the social chain ; 
and it is most desirable that the 
leading men of the factory, the ‘ war- 
rant-officers of the workshop,” should 
feel that they have both permanent 
part and sufficient voice in the coun- 
try. Admirable as was the spectacle 
generally presented by all classes on 
the memorable 10th of April, 1848, 
there was a defect which cannot be 
recalled without shame for the past, 
and anxious thought of remedies 
for the future. The workmen, as a 
class, showed little of that zeal for 
the defence of law and order which 
was demonstrated by the middle and 
upper orders ; and the superior arti- 
sans, the elite of the labouring popu- 
lation—the natural leaders—the pre- 
rogativa centurva—very generally ex- 
hibited no inclination to come for- 
ward. Ifitis the fact, aswe havepre- 
mised, that representation of interests 
is the principle of the British consti- 
tution, the working classes, contri- 
bating so largely as they do to the 
wealth and taxation of the country, 
should be reasonably represented. 
And tnough, on that occasion, they 
had far too niuch good sense to desire 
either to take part in any physical 
force movement, or for yids to be 
forced from others, towards raising 
their own condition, or for sub- 
version of society, which were the 
aims of the French Communists, 
there was no concealment of their in- 
difference, or of their feeling that it 
was the business of those who are 
most interested in property and go- 
vernment to put themselves forward 
in defence of them, No doubt they 
also knew that, though individuals 
might gain by turning the lottery- 
wheel of a social revolution, the in- 
security resulting would be ruinous 
to the masses. The example of France 
—that “ perfect mine of political wis- 
dom, little worked by the natives” — 
had not been lost on our democracy 
any more than on our aristocracy. 
English polity is grounded upon, and 
owes its safety to, two great princi- 
ples, viz., retaining the powers of the 
state in the hands of the select and 
competent classes, yet making ingress 
into these classes accessible to all. 
The old regime in France fell by de- 
nying the second ; the weakness of 
the new regime consists in having ne- 
gatived the first. Both may be re- 
solyed into the ideas of aristocracy, 
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which are. 
open to all 


a eae by the best, 
who acquiesce in the lead- 
ing idea, which is to aspire. The 
old French idea was, on the contrary, 
caste exclusiveness, and the new one 
is equality. Both these contain de- 
structive elements; while, on the 
other hand, the English ideas are con- 
structive and conservative. In effect, 
the latter arise from the basis of our 
institutions, the perfect law of liber- 
ty; and in their development, as 
forming three cardinal political vir- 
tues, Security, Ambition, and Frater- 
nity, may not unfitly be compared to 
the three theological virtues, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. 
Quo nihil magis meluisve terris 
Fata donavére, bonique divi, 
Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priscum.” 

These abstract and broad truths 
are not more evident than that the 
poorer classes will be readier to ac- 
quiesce in the propriety of the pos- 
session of superior advantages vy a 
few rich persons, the more proofs they 
have that these advantages are rea- 
sonably as far as possible within their 
own reach. A more general diffusion 
of personal property, as a conserva- 
tive substitute for general division of 
land, with some combination of the 
latter, such as increase of small hold- 
ings in the neighbourhood of towns, 
thus admitting of garden culture, and 
of some of the family partaking in 
town occupations, seem to offer the 
expedients best adapted to the na- 
tural condition and artificial wants of 
the lish nation. 

Of old, many of the lower classes 
regard the suffrage, not as a means of 
controlling the aristocracy, but as 
something they can sell to the rich. 
Any t extension of constituen- 
cies will obviously largely extend 
that corruption which is the worst 
result of the present system of giving 
equality of votes to all classes of elec- 
tors, and which, with intimidation, is 
the baneful mode of counteracting 
this unsound system ; and the conse- 

uence will be an increased outcry for 
the ballot. This, if obtained, would, 
in combination with the increase of 
voters on the principle of equality, 
throw the power of governing into 
the hands of the poorest and least 
educated portion of the nation. The 
existing system of patronage would 
require a thorough organic change, 
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and the social revolution would pro- 
bably sweep away all hereditary 
privileges. The House of Commons, 
rendered a representation of the 
arithmetic majority of the people, 
would proceed to relieve the makersof 
incomesat the expense of the receivers, 
by imposing direct taxes on the latter 
in geometrical proportion to their re- 
ceipts. Representation is, as every 
one conceives, merely a means to an 
end; and the end plainly professed 
by the reformers of the Manchester 
school is to give earnings the privi- 
lege of immunity from taxation, which 
can only be done by throwing the 
burden on property. The object of 
employers is low wages, which may 
to a certain degree be effected by 
remission of indirect taxation. Yet 
as Government protects not only all 
that men have earned by past industry 
and hoarded by self-denial, but pro- 
vides that peaceable state of society 
which enables men to earn, it is just 
that the earners should contribute 
their quota to its expenses. Accord- 
ing to our view, each man’s degree of 
power to control taxation should vary 
according to the degree of his contri- 
bution. This theory, however, is not 
referable to the present practice ; 
or what are the results of this system, 
which is based on the anomaly of 
giving equality of voting power to 
inequality of interests ? e see these 
broad results. Nearly a million of 
voters continually choosing the ma- 
jority of their representatives from 
the aristocracy ; and the national 
assembly, in which the working classes 
are said to be unrepresented, engaged 
for the last seventeen years in trans- 
ferring the burden of taxation from 
the great mass of the people to the 
very class to which that Parliament 
principally belongs. This last fact 
cannot have escaped the observation 
of those classes; yet they may still be 
unconscious that the value of their 
labour cannot be heightened bymeans 
of relief from taxation in anything 
like the proportion that would arise 
either from diminished supply of 
labourers or from increased demand 
for them. The relief would, indeed, 
be largely profitable to their employ- 
ers, and would, comes with other 
advantages, enable English manufac- 
turers to compete with those of the 
Continent, but at the cost to English 
workmen of falling to the level of the 








condition of Continental workmen. In 
fact, the Manchester school wish to in- 
troduce the democraticelement largely 
into the control of the national ex- 
chequer, asa prelude to a fiscal, and it 
may be, asocial revolution. But it is 
probable that they themselves and 
their children would rue the day when 
the destinies of England fell from the 
hands of those who have most to lose 
into the hands of those who hold 
most to the idea of gain. If the elec- 
tive power were given in proportion, 
not to the number of men, but to 
their arithmetic contribution to direct 
taxation, the principal objection to 
the ballot would have disappeared ; 
while, on the other hand, its value, in 
abolishing corruption and intimida- 
tion, would be enhanced by its effect 
of causing choice to depend on the 
conscience of the voter, and thereby 
leading him to elect representatives 
solely on account of their character. 
Considerable purity would also be 
gained in the matter of government 
patronage. Against these vast gains, 
certain impending risks, to which we 
will not now refer, demand to be 
laced in the grand balance. So far 
from the examples of France and 
America, in their use of universal suf- 
frage and the ballot, being good, we 
deem them good only as showing 
something to avoid. hat the in- 
fluences brought to bear in the former 
country are, we have shown; and we 
cannot understand how Englishmen 
propose to adopt a system only 
adapted to the New World, unless 
they are blind to the divergence be- 
tween it and the Old—between the 
state of a densely-peopled island, 
where employment depends on the 
security assured to capital, and the 
condition of a half-peopled continent, 
where the needy and the turbulent 
can find channels for honest labour. 
Surely the maturity of the British 
Empire involves social and political 
arrangements widely different from 
those suited to the youthful condition 
of the North American people, who 
have the world before them in the 
untenanted world behind them. If 
we examine the action of manhood 
suff in the great transatlantic 
republic, we see that it contributes 
less to the common wealth than to the 
enrichment of municipal function- 
aries. Again, its alleged Spartan 
economy is not a fact, for, though the 
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country is separated by an ocean from 
the menace of the huge armies of the 
Old World, its military establishments 
have increased in a ratio almost equal 
to that of despotic France and aristo- 
cratic England, and its civil expenses 
have augmented in proportion. Na- 
turally a democracy, and especially a 
nation forced, like the French, into 
poverty by the law of partition, en- 
deavours to multiply and seize hold 
of government offices. An account 
of the present civil expenditure of the 
latter nation would probably show 
that the extraordinary contrast be- 
tween the numbers of salaried office- 
holders in France and the Three 
Kingdoms, which existed in the time 
of Louis Philippe, has not much 
changed, to the diminution of the 
great lesson it teaches. There were 
then thirty-seven times as many, or 
800,000 employés in one country, 
against 23,000 in the other! Here is 
a contrast between the results of de- 
mocratic centralization and of aristo- 
cratic self-government! The well- 
known axiom, that centralization 
leads to corruption above and oppres- 
sion below, may also be recollected. 
If Mr. Bright is to be believed, our 
aristocracy is the hothouse for forcing, 
raising, and increasing all employ- 
ments, under the State, civil and 
mnilitary ; yet he cannot point with 
much unction to the superior disin- 
terestedness of the Republicans across 
the ocean, or to the self-denial of 
Absolutism combined with Democracy 
across the narrow strait in the matter 
either of civil or of military establish- 
ments ; for truly we find there a tri- 
umphant reply to those who impute 
state extravagance to “the sordid 
intrigues of an aristocracy intent only 
on its own profit.” 

The existing difficulties, as to the 
extension of the franchise, plainly 
arise from persistence in the old 
practice of admitting the principle of 
the equality of one man’s vote with 
another’s, which may be suitable to 
France, where the laws are framed 
for the purpose of producing equali- 
zation of property, but is contrary to 
the principle on which, as we have 
shown, the social state of the United 
Kingdom is based. 

Inevitable and continuous exten- 
sion of the franchise will, sooner or 
later, force the consideration of the 
question how to justly balance the 
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votes of the rich classes against those 
of the poor. It is obvious that every 
one has not an equal interest in being 
well governed, for disparities create 
inequality of risks. or has every 
one an equal claim to govern other 
people by means of the s e. The 
claims of different men to such power 
differ in material weight, as also do 
their qualifications for exercising it 
beneficially differ in moral weight. 
In the words of Mr. Mill, in his 
“Thoughts on Parliamentary Re- 
form” :— 

**If it is asserted that all persons 
ought to be equal in every description 
of right exercised by society, I answer, 
not until all are equal in worth as human 
beings. It is the fact that one person 
is not as good as another, and it is re- 
versing all the rules of rational conduct 
to attempt to raise a political fabric on 
a supposition which is at variance with 

act. 


Few will dissent from this denial of 
an equality, which hardly requires 
argument to prove that it does not 
exist, or at least cannot be judged 
for legislative purposes in any de- 
scription of human qualities, whether 
moral or intellectual, or physical or 
material. There has ever been the 
division of classes between rich and 
poor;and we havenonotion ofa Utopia 
such as Mr. Mill, when soaring, on 
one occasion, above the plain regions 
of political economy, describes as a 
condition of society where the labour- 
ers shall be “affluent” —which seems 
to involve a contradiction. Indeed, 
the idea conveyed is as little clear as 
that of the Irish emigrant who, on 
being asked if, in America, one man is 
not as good as another, exclaimed :— 
“ Ay, is he, and better!” In France, 
the law for producing equality of pro- 
pay was no mere tub thrown to the 
whale, but was avowedly promoted 
by the First Napoleon in order that 
its operation might shatter the rich 
families hostile to his dynasty ; and 
similarly, universal suffrage and ballot 
were given by the Third Napoleon 
in order to secure his election as Em- 
peror. But the motives and the secu- 
rities that formed his inducement 
have no els in In ad- 
mitting many millions of his subjects 
to vote, he merely gave the suffrage 
to the small —— who support 
his dynasty ; he reckoned, at the same 
time, on the influence of the inferior 
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priesthood over the political conduct 
of the rural feminine 6 and was 
prepared, in additional providence, to 
carry out that stupendous system of 
dictation which sends down “ govern- 
ment candidates” to town and coun- 
try, and takes care that they be re- 
turned as “representatives.” Thus, 
while the educated classes and the 
moneyed interest in France are tho- 
roughly swamped, the voice of landed 
property is also overruled. 

iewing at once the need for elec- 
toral reform in that country, and the 
adaptation of the Gallo-Latin race to 
Roman institutions, it is probable that 
any measure in the direction of re- 
constructing a reasonable franchise, 
that shall remedy the danger of a 
prolétaire and a millionaire having 
an equal voice, will be in imitation of 
the Roman Comitia Centuriata. This 
political contrivance, acted, as our 
classic readers are aware, in solution 
of the problem, how to reconcile the 
admission of all citizens to political 
pone with the preservation of the 
ess numerous upper class from being 
reduced to insignificance by the mass 
of poor citizens. The method of 
taking suffrages consisted in the for- 
mation of “ centuries,” or ies re- 
resenting equal portions of the pub- 
ctaxation. The votes were taken by 
centuries, and not by individuals. 
And though the number of indivi- 
duals in the “hundreds” of the rich 
was small in comparison to the num- 
ber in those which consisted of the 
poor, yet the latter saw that their 
small individual share of power was 
just, since the degrees of elective 
potency were based on the degree of 
weight of the public imposts. This 
system stood not only the test of 
reform, but operated in full vigour 
until liberty was overthrown, in de- 
fault of an active and large middle-~ 
class, by military usurpation :—yet, 
not before, as observed by Mr. Mor- 
rison, “it had given to Rome that 
long and brilliant series of eminent 
public men which is without an 
equal in the history of the world,” 
and had enabled the middle classes to 
keep a tolerable balance for ages be- 
tween the aristocratic and democratie 
elements in the constitution. That 
able writer, though drawing a contrast 
between this and our system of re- 
= highly favourable to the 
ormer, does not venture to trench on 
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old English prepossessions further 
than to express his opinion that 


**It is probable that such a principle 
of election, if it could be established and 
accepted by the nation, would conduce 
more to good legislation and administra- 
tion than any other. For,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ while such a system would give 
to every part of the nation, even the 
poorest, the power of making their 
wishes and opinions felt, and inspire 
them with that active feeling of patriot- 
ism which results from direct participa- 
tion in the government, it would save 
the more refined and highly educated 
minority from being swamped by the 
votes of the numerical majority.” 


Other ancient nations than the 
Romans did not grant universal suf- 
frage, but, like the Americans, ex- 
cluded slaves, and, like the English, 
did not admit the lowest class of 
manual labourers. 

Aristotle considered as citizen he 
alone who needed not to work for his 
daily bread. “A good constitution,” 
he observes, “ will never rank the arti- 
zan among citizens ; the quality of citi- 
zen belongs not to men by the simple 
fact of their being free, but to those 
who have no necessity to labour for 
existence. To work for the personal 
wants of an individual is to be a slave ; 
to work for the public is to be a mer- 
eenary.” The philosopher implies 
that the man who works for him- 
self is the independent labourer. 
Although the text in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus does not draw so formal 
a line as does the Grecian sage, the 
implication of the unfitness of the 
manual labourer for political and 
judicial counsels is equally strong, in 
the contrast drawn between “the wis- 
dom of the learned man and of the 
labourer and artificer.”’ Then the 
preacher asks:— How can he get 
wisdom that holdeth the plough, and 
that glorieth in the goad, that driveth 
oxen, and is occupied in their labours, 
and whose talk is of bullocks?” 
Of these it is declared, that “ they 
cannot declare justice and judgment.” 
It is, of course, possession of propert 
and contribution to taxation whic 
not only give the preservative senti- 
ment, but the right to a voice in the 
imposition and expenditure of that 
taxation. Yet in the just argument 
of one of the most judicious of French 
statesmen, M. Guizot, the suffrage is 
not the right of every individual ; but 
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whoever claims to exercise a voice in 
election is bound to prove that he 
will do so according to reason. Hence 
youth, women, criminals, the insane, 
and the utterly dependent are not ad- 
mitted. ‘“ Qu’importe, en effet,” asks 
another writer of that nation, “ que la 
loi en ait fait un citoyen dans la plus 
large acceptation du mot, si la défaut 
d’ éducation, les nécessités de la vie, 
ou les exigences de la profession en 
font une brute ou un esclave?” 
Though the difference between a pro- 
priétaire, however small his property, 
and a prolétaire, or a man dependent 
on being hired, is more marked on the 
southern than on the northern side 
of the channel, it is well known to 
every canvasser at elections, that the 
petty tradesman has the conservative 
instinct as strongly developed as the 
richest duke. Indeed, a man with a 
few pounds earned, saved, and lodged 
in a bank is probably more tenacious 
of the rights of property than another 
born to riches he has never learned to 
value. It is the sense of comfort 
that engenders conservatism. The 
National Debt is the national sheet 
anchor; and the mechanic who has 
invested his savings is little disposed 
to sympathize with any plans that 
might weaken his security. 

he question of extending the fran- 
chise is simply one as to rate, or de- 
gree; but the question as to the best 
tests of qualification is exceedingly 
obscure and intricate. Simplification 
both of the title to a vote and of the 
mode of registration is, of course, one 
of the most desirable features in any 
measure that shall constitute the fran- 
chise. It seems to be universally 
agreed that there is no other test 
which can be compared for universal 
applicability to the qualification of 
residence. The amount of rent paid 
for the hire of an abode is a rough 
and vulgar criterion in comparison to 
the test of intelligence: yet still it is 
practically as good as any other uni- 
versally applicable criterion of moral 
and mental qualifications, since it is 
an evidence of those good qualities in 
a workman which obtain him the 
better salary that pays the qualifyin 
rent. In practice, this latter quastity 
is determined, for enfranchising pur- 
poses, by the degree ofrate paid for the 
support of the poor; and we consider 
this system sound in theory, and valu- 
able in its moral operation, By con- 
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tinually actirig as a reminder that the 
oo, rate is the first charge on all 
xed property or investment in land 
and buildings, the payment of this 
tax induces frequent consideration of 
the causes which, asaffecting the poor- 
er ¢ create the need for the pay- 
ment. If, on the contrary, the fran- 
chise were based on the payment of 
a tax imposed by the state, the incli- 
nation of the payer would be to at- 
tempt to diminish the burden, either 
by shifting it on others, or by advo- 
cating state retrenchments. ‘The test 
of residence is also recommended to 
many by the fact that it is the old 
franchise of England. We must eli- 
minate our own theory of propor- 
tional contribution to taxation, and 
we incline to eliminate any qualifica- 
tion, or “fancy franchise,” that does 
not stand on that ancient threshold of 
the national right to vote, viz. :— 
the fact of being a local-rate-paying 
housekeeper. uch was the “scot 
and lot” voter in the oldest English 
towns, @.¢., a man charged with the 
original shares and applotments of 
the local rates. Such was the “free- 
man,” who obtained the franchise of 
a borough by a certain term of resi- 
dence ; and such the “ potwalloper,” 
whose right to vote arose from his 
having boiled a pot in the town for six 
months. In 1793, Charles Fox and 
Mr. afterwards Earl Grey, were unani- 
mous in approving the constitutional 
proposal of Mr. Flood, of confining 
the extension of the representation to 
the ancient form of franchise, namely 
to “housekeepers,” as the description 
of men who as house-bands, or heads 
of families, are best calculated to carry 
out the representative system pru- 
dently. By the Act of 1832, a house of 
£10 occupation value was made the 
sole substitute, with the exception of 
ancient forty shilling freeholds, in the 
boreugh constituencies, for the many 
franchises which then existed. But 
this Act has two great defects: in 
leaying all townsmen, who are in 
principle declared qualified, without 
votes when resident in unrepresented 
towns ; and in not admitting all com- 
eee, ualified lodgers to the 
hise. There ix also a defect in 

its theory of borough qualification, 
viz., its inequality in different towns. 
This is aggravated by the new bill. 
At present, a £10 house in a small 
borough is inhabited by the same 
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class of men who in London or in 
Manchester would inhabit one of £15 
or £20 rent. Hence the franchise is 
in reality already far lower in the 
latter cases than in the former. If 
the new bill should pass, its £6 quali- 
fication will admit multitudes of the 
working classes in the metropolis 
and the great manufacturing towns, 
but will continue to exclude the same 
class in all the numerous smaller 
towns. Its effect will, therefore, be to 
admit almost all the operatives in a 
few huge towns, yet not to admit, 
what is most desirable, the higher 
class of workmen throughout the 
kingdom. Again, if such admission 
is dangerous, the proposed selection 
is pregnant with danger, for it enfran- 
chises the workmen clustered by 
thousands in excitable masses. 

As it has often been proved in 
Paris, and as is the case in England, 
100,000 needy workmen in a city are, 
when their passions are aroused, an 
overmatch in politics for tenfold the 
numbers of electors who live scattered 
and quietly in the country. There- 
fore, any large lowering of the quali- 
fication for boroughs demands minute 
calculations as to the practical effect 
of the proposed amount of reduction. 
Were it possible, it would also be de- 
sirable to gauge the measure of the 
dependence of various knots of work- 
men upon those great employers who 
might use their power for political 
and financial objects. Again, it would 
be well to compare the numbers of 
the quiet, respectable men, with those 
whom Mr, Greg thus contrasts with 
them :— 


‘‘ There are two sections of workmen : 
there is the steady, peaceful, industrious 
artizan, who desires nothing more than 
to support his family in comfort and 
independence by honest and unremitting 
industry, and to pass his leisure hours in 
the enjoyment of their society; and 
there is the soi-disant enlightened arti- 
san, fonder of talking than of working, 
a reader of newspapers rather than 
books, a frequenter of the public-house, 
the club-room, and the union ; who pre- 
fers the company of fellow politicians to 
that of his wifeand children, and whose 
languid performance of his personal 
duties ‘is a poor guarantee for the consci- 
entious discharge of his patritic ones. 
For thé first of these men, a day lost at 
elections or in a canvass is a real and 
unpleasant sacrifice ; it is a swpper the 
less or the scantier for his — it is 
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an unfinished job, a lost engagement, an 
interrupted labour. The excitement 
and general idleness prevalent for man 
days during election times interfere wit 
his regular duties, and diminish his 
already inadequate earnings. His vote 
is to him anuisanceand a loss. For the 
second, the noise and tumult of hustings 
and committee-rooms form a natural 
and favourite atmosphere; he is in his 
element in popular commotions, and for 
him the oftener they come the better. 
The result is, that the one whose vote 
we wish to have, whose opinion we 
should be glad to know, is silent; the 
other, whose vote is of no value, either 
intrinsically or as indicative of the genu- 
ine feelings of the labouring class, never 
misses an occasion of recording it.” 


Briefly, the statistics on which the 
new Bill is founded are these :—The 
population of England and Wales is 
20,000,000. In 1856-57, the counties 
had 506,000 electors ; the boroughs, 
439,000 ; total 945,000. In 1858, the 
total was, 943,248. An £6 occupa- 
tion would enlarge the number to one 
million, or a twentieth of the national 
population. Half of this population 
are women, and half the remainder 
are under age, leaving five millions 
of male adults, of whom only one- 
fifth would be enfranchised. De- 
sirable as it may be to admit a con- 
siderable proportion of these four mil- 
lions, it must, at the same time, be 
remembered that the majority cannot 
read and write, and that their inter- 
ests are virtually represented by the 
superiors of their order who possess 
votes. 

The value of house property varies 
so much in different towns that, 
whilst a £10 qualificationadmitsevery 
householder in Marylebone and other 
boroughs, in others, as Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Portsmouth, &c., the 
constituency would be doubled by 
reducing the test to £6. This pro- 

new borough franchise would 
virtually be a household one, because 
there are few tenements of less value. 
The effect on parties in the House of 
Commons would not be produced 
through the large boroughs, which are 
anal Radical, and which would only 
more fally represent the manufactur- 
ing interests; but through the smaller 
boroughs, where the constituencies 
would become less locally influenced. 
On the other hand, while the present 
e constituencies would be doubled 

and trebled, the smallest constitu- 
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encies would remain hardly increased, 
thus strengthening the argument 


against the petty boroughs, and ad- 
vancing the unsound doctrine of nu- 
merical representation. The number 
the new Bill proposes to enfranchise in 
English and Welsh boroughs (oceupy- 
ing houses rented at between £6 and 
£10) is estimated at upwards of 
200,000. At present the total num- 
ber of town electors is 440,000; so 
that the increase in the borough con- 
stituency would be an addition of 45 
per cent. to the present borough roll, 
or nearly one half, and would amount 
toa transference of power in one-half 
the boroughs to the new class of elec- 
tors. But this estimate is the govern- 
ment one, and is apparently framed 
on insufficient information ; for, ac- 
cording to statements made in the 
House on good authority, an incre- 
ment of the franchise in boroughs 
alone, to the extent of some 200,000 
or even 300,000 more than the fram- 
ers of the Bill anticipated, may be 
expected. Notown counterpoises are 
provided against this revolution, such 
as would be obtained by a lodger fran- 
chise, and by some provisions for 
empowering inhabitants of unrepre- 
sented towns to vote. An enfran- 
chisement of lodgers, to a certain ex- 
tent, would be a counterbalance to the 
projected increase of force of numbers. 

The Bill recently introduced by the 
Conservative party included, among 
the other proposed new franchises, 
lodgers, in actual occupation for twelve 
months, paying a rent of not less than 
8s, a-week, or £20 perannum. Their 
admission would have been that of a 
superior class of electors; and there 
seems no reason why they should not 
have the suffrage after a certain fixed 
term of residence, when it is proposed 
to give it to holders of tenements of 
so low yearly value as £6. The two 
faults of the proposition are, that the 
registration is not made dependent 
on payment of either the poor-rate or 
some species of direct taxation; and 
that the qualification takes too high a 
figure. The proposed franchise has 
not been stigmatized as a “fancy” 
one, as it. would merely be an ex- 
tension of the ancient right of suffrage 
founded on house-keeping, justified 
by the change produced - civiliza- 
tion in introducing a new mode of 
habitation. Not ~- are lodgers often 
the superiors of those of whom they 
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hire apartments, but the practice of 
living in model and other lodging- 
houses is growing among artisans ; 
and although such an inhabitant is 
not strictly an householder, but 
merely one whom a house holds, he 
is often the very man whose “vote 
and interest” it is highly desirable to 
secure. Without wishing to trench 
into the province of details, we would 
suggest that the lodger qualification 
should depend on a previous occu- 
pation of six months, and that re- 
gistration should depend on payment 
of rates to the relief of the poor. 
A new Poor Law Act would be re- 
quisite for the rating of lodgings— 
but this need be no impediment. 
The system of model lodging-houses 
is one so desirable to extend, that 
it would be well to stimulate it by 
admitting to the suffrage such of the 
occupants as would be rated in ac- 
cordance with the franchise to be 
adopted. As respects mechanics, it 
is much better suited to afford them 
a convenient dwelling than any so- 
ciety formed for procuring freehold 
cottages in suburbs. The order and 
cleanliness it insures attract decent 
men and their wives, while it repels 
drunkards and slovens. For this, in 
other ways, it holds out a sort of 
premium to the avoidance of impro- 
vident marriages, and also of the 
burden of too numerous a family; and 
thus operates morally in checking re- 
dundancy of population. Ownership 
of separate apartments under the 
same roof by different persons is com- 
mon in Scotland as well as in France, 
though little customary in England. 
Indeed, the Reform Bill of 1852 for 
the former country, recognised the 
necessity of meeting the case of lodg- 
ings, by os to enfranchise men 
living in a house rated at £5. Such 
convenient buildings are likely to in- 
crease, either provided, as at present. 
from motives of philanthropy, or more 
surely still by capitalists, for the sake 
of profit, or erected by joint-stock 
associations of the working men them- 
selves. The application of their sav- 
ings in the purchase of some perma- 
nent tenure in a lodging-house, is 
clearly more advantageous to the 
common weal than that their money 
should remain in a bank, whence it 
can be drawn for the parpoe of — 
porting strikes. Lord John Russell’s 
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Bill of 1854 proposed to grant a vote 
to all persons who held £50 in a 
savings bank for three years—a pro- 
vision expressly intended to meet 
the case of labouring men. Attention 
to all legislative propositions, such as 
the new idea of “Penny Post Savings 
Banks,” having for their object to 
facilitate and otherwise encourage 
saving among these classes, is very 
desirable. i 
It is sometimes asserted, even in 
influential journals, that “ taxation 
gives a right to vote.” Certainly it 
gives the best claim. But ine uality 
of taxation should be attended by 
inequality of power. In the three 
kingdoms, where occupation of a £10 
house and possession of £10,000 a- 
year confer equality of suffrage, the 
equipoise to this unjust balance con- 
sists in influence of various sorts— 
“independent electors” being as fic- 
titious a phrase as “equal rights of 
man.” It is, however, almost time 
to abandon the old feudal practice of 
giving equality of voices, yet swaying 
them by influence, overruling them 
by intimidation, and perverting them 
by corruption. Graduated suffrage 
is the true theory of electoral power, 
and there seems no reason why it 
should be confined to civil purposes, 
or why it should not be applied to 
political use. Besides the example of 
Germany, plurality of votes is prac- 
tised at home in many cases, where 
the interests of the institution are 
more immediately affected by the 
voting power than in the case of par- 
liamentary legislation—the system in 
uestion being the basis of election of 
oor Law Guardians, of directors of 
joint stock companies, &c., and its 
incontrovertible principle is applied 
to a franchise recommended by Mill 
in his “Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Reform.” The qualification this emi- 
nent economist proposes as the basis 
of graduated suffrage is not taxation, 
but education. To take the measure 
of knowledge is, however, too diffi- 
cult: intelligence, gauge it by what 
test you will, is too Protean to be 
seized, bound, and marked on a scale 
as a universal qualification. Even 
the Germans have adopted a more 
practical method, instead either of 
the antiquated English equality of 
franchise, or of the modern French 
equality of universal suffrage. Prob- 
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ably the retention of our ancient 
system is preferable until the time 
shall arrive when its reconsideration 
can no longer be postponed. There 
is, meanwhile, the danger lest pos- 
session of equality in voting power 
may lead our young democracy to 
desire to extend the doctrine in the 
direction it has taken in France—a 
doctrine diametrically opposed to pub- 
lic and private liberty. Except in the 
instance of the franchise, the Pro- 
crustean plan of laying rich and poor 
alike on a bed of equality is French, 
not English. 

Let us, then, look forward to the 
adoption of an electoral measure more 
in harmony with the national prin- 
ciples and with the law of ci um- 
stances. It will be indispensable 
whenever the ballot becomes the law 
of the land. The influence of opinion 
will ever continue the wholesome ele- 
ment of power: but let us look for- 
ward, also, to the abolition of intimi- 
dation and corruption, which ought 
to be as “ un-English” as the ballot 
is declared to be. As matters are 
now tending, extension of the fran- 
chise will largely increase those hide- 
ous evils, and those who are not free- 
traders in corruption will demand the 
protection of the ballot. But what 
protection will there be against the 

litical Frankenstein thus created ? 
What would be the effect of secret 
voting by hundreds of thousands of 
London operatives under the present 
franchise, which restricts to a single 
vote the owner of such a property as 
the India House, now to sold, 
valued at £250,000 ? Rothschild him- 
self, proprietor of this huge place of 
business, would weigh no more in the 
scale than one of his porters, under 
the systems of equality and ballot, of 
which he might say, with the M.P. 
sung of by Pope, that they, 


* From a patriot of distinguished note, 
Have bled and purged me to a simple vot=.” 


Equality of votes would fill the 
ballot-box with all the ills let loose 
from Pandora’s box, yet not include 


hope. 

The Chartists “ee much divided as 
to a programme of future operations 
whenever they had obtained their 
“five points” as a lever ; but the pro- 

itions of the Manchester School 
Leave no doubt as to the two steps 
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whence the manufacturing interest 
expects the most prompt and certain 
advantages, viz.: “equalization of 
burdens,” or compelling the rich to 
pay that “fair share” of taxation 
which it is asserted they now evade ; 
and retrenchment of the national ex- 
penditure. That primary step is 
plainly more feasible than the still 
more popular idea of insuring, either 
by means of legislation or by trade 
combinations, “a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work,” being easy to ac- 
complish by the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation. 

The designs of the capitalists and 
of the workmen are the same in prin- 
ciple, viz., to shift burthens from 
every man’s means, as tested by in- 
come, upon those who have acquired 
property ; to increase the gains of ac- 
tive capital, whether money or human 
labour, at the expense of fixed capital. 

The poorer classes, always ready to 
adopt the doctrine that their distress 
arises from their burthen of taxation, 
eagerly listen to any demagogue who, 
pointing to the state employments of 
the aristocracy, proposes to relieve 
want by cutting down government 
expenditure. Public extravagance is 
an evil demanding cure ; but retrench- 
ment would not relieve such a patient 
as our vast population more than 

nny wisdom would better the con- 
dition of a man who has to support a 
dozen children; and economy may 
degenerate into pound foolishness, as 
when it so diminished the navy of 
Britain as to have produced the de- 
grading spectacle of the panic lately 
caused by the danger thus incurred. 
When the workmen of Paris began 
the experiment whether their earnings 
could be increased by a change in the 
organization of labour, they overthrew 
the political institutions of their 
country, in order to make a clear 
space to erect their new machinery 
upon. This was as if some passen- 
gers by rail should upset the train 

scause all could not go in the first 
class. The incessant struggle between 
democracy and aristocracy is valu- 
able, if not pushed to extremities ; and 
it is far better that the only revolu- 
tion be that of the wheel of fortune 
enabling vroturiers to rise to the leve 
of aristocrats, rather than that there 
be an upset of the. social machine, 
wheels and all, leaving them to turn 
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indeed, but levelly or horizontally, 
and, therefore, uselessly. The com- 
plete failure of democracy on the 
other side of the Channel has, by its 
example, greatly contributed to con- 
tent the masses in England with her 
ancient and free constitution. They 
now comprehend the whole results 
of the revolution of 1848, and have 
no desire to see an English Bonaparte 
warring against the French one. They 
see, briefly, that while that revolu- 
tion was effected by a on strike of 
manual labourers, with the object of 
forcing the state to provide them with 
“a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work,” the impossibility of carryin 

out this idea was soon proved, and 
that then, the millions of peasant-pro- 
prietors, disgusted with the selfish 
and foolish attempt, called on the 
army to put down the French “ La- 
bour Parliament ;” and thus govern- 
ment by labourers received its death- 
blow, and was metamorphosed into 
military despotism. 

On the principle of representation 
of interests we affirm the propriety 
of the working classes and of demo- 
cracy having their interests distinctly 
and fully represented in the House of 
Commons, which, in its origin and 
nature as the High Court for the 
redress of grievances, is the legiti- 
mate channel for the remedy of all 
remediable causes of complaint. It 
is most desirable that these classes 
should look to Parliament with tho- 
rough confidence; and they have 
already learned to distrust the dema- 
gogues who state in their harangues 
what they dare not repeat in an 
assembly capable of confuting errors. 
Indeed, harmless, and even valuable 
as an English demagogue is, the place 
he is most harmless in is Parliament. 
Considering the national, steady cha- 
racter of English workmen, and the 
mane proofs they have had of the ill 
results of disturbing the security of 
property, it is to be expected that, as 
they become more competent to judge 
of economical and social questions, 
they will see more clearly the impo- 
licy of menacing capital, and of at- 
tempting to counteract the natural 
laws of trade. Meanwhile, it is not 
to be believed that the middle and 
upper classes are prepared to hand 
over the political power which they 
have so long and worthily used to 
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classes which have never exercised it, 
but which have given proof in their 
own trade organization of the manner 
in which it is likely to be employed. 
However, as it is both just and expe- 
dient that their interests be fully 
represented, the admission of a rea- 
sonable increase to the franchise will 
give additional strength and dura- 
bility to the Constitution. 

In our view, the whole difficulty 
presented by the question of enlarg- 
ing the franchise arises from the 
present use of the principle of equal- 
ity, which is not only inconsistent 
with the general spirit of English 
institutions, but is especially inap- 
propriate for conferring rights of suf- 
frage. So long, however, as. this 
principle is maintained it must be 
accepted with all its faults ; and, on 
the other hand, whatever means may 
exist to counterbalance and remedy 
these should be carefully retained.and 
delicately adjusted. Based on equal- 
ity of voice, a measure for represen- 
tative reform must endeavour to 
reconcile a vast number of contradic- 
tions. It should widen the base of 
representation, without too largely 
admitting elements dangerous to the 
purity of election, injurious to the 
independent and intellectual standard 
of the House of Commons, or capable 
of enforcing the evils of democratic 
government and class taxation. In- 
stead of creating discontent by any 
real disfranchisement, its aim chould 
be to direct all the best blood in 
all the veins of the nation towards 
strengthening and warming the heart 
of the constitution. It must draw an 
arbitrary line between the franchised 
and the unenfranchised ; yet it should 
make this barrier easily enfranchis- 
able, by giving every means that will 
aid men who act on the principles of 
English society, which are not politi- 
cal suppression and social equality, - 
but libertyand ambition. Such means 
are among those which the free man 
extends in the true spirit of fraternity. 
The line should not be drawn too 
high or too low for the mere sordid 
sake of securing a party triumph. It 
must be an honest limit, and should 
be based on the ancient ways, the 
time-honoured landmark of the con- 
stitution— namely, on the claim arising 
from the payment of rates and taxes. 

The growing tendency to apply the 
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principle of Free Trade to our taxa- 
tion is, of course, more an employer’s 
question than one which permanentl 
affects the condition of the employed. 
It may be expected that the class of 
employers will use whatever oppor- 
tunities arise to enable them to carry 
out their designs short of investing 
the employed with a power absolutely 
dangerous to capital. Meanwhile, 
before distress shall force the ques- 
tion of supremacy by means of repre- 
sentation to a hasty conclusion, and 
whilst the conduct of the class pro- 
d to be enfranchised continues 
eserving of beepers, seems to be the 
very time for the admission of the 
t reasonable number to the suf- 
frage. The Bill before Parliament is 
not calculated to excite any strong 
a enthusiasm, such as might 
ing a period of calamity, be arouse 
by a cry for manhood suffrage and 
vote by ballot ; yet, for that very 
reason the bill is not likely to en- 
counter any very bitter hostility, and, 
were it modified and improved, would 
probably be accepted by the House 
of Lords as an indispensable measure. 
Since the Act of Reform, the poli- 
tical battle has been, not between men 
of property and men of none, but be- 
tween its possessors in different kinds; 
viz., landed proprietors and capitalists. 
The Act left preponderance of mem- 
bers to the counties for the acknow- 
= purpose of giving supremacy 
in the national councils to proprietors 
of the soil. It has been asked, as by 
Mr. Roebuck in his “History of the 
Reform Bill,” why, in a country where 
fitness for the franchise is measured 
by the degree of wealth ssed, as 
the test of intelligence, should some 
fifty small boroughs return 100 mem- 
bers, though inferior in aggregate 
riches and voters to Manchester? The 
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reply, we conceive, lies in the fact 
that the different natures of landed 
and manufacturing wealth create dif- 
ferent sorts of political intelligence 
and objects; for while settled pro- 
perty is naturally conservative and 
is ready to be taxed for the sake of 
being protected, floating capital, in all 
industrial shapes, owes less allegiance 
to the soil, is jealous of taxation, and 
is ready to shift the burthen on fixed 
property. 

e struggle is between those who 
are making a fortune, and those living 
on fortunes made. 

Representative reform will probably 
continue to be a lever for ousting 
either the conservative or the ultra- 
liberal party from power; yet we be- 
lieve there would be almost unani- 
mous approval of a statesmanlike 
measure that should propose the very 
desirable service of admitting as large 
a proportion of the manually-labour- 
ing classes to the franchise as is com- 
patible with their own security, and 
that should, at the same time, Justify 
the admission of a large proportion 
by providing the counterbalance of 
admitting every description of man 
whose claim is either superior or equal. 
The present opportunity is a happy 
one for perfectionating the represen- 
tative system, or for bringing to a 
moderate and safe settlement this 
important question, which is exactly 
one, being a debate as to redistribu- 
tion of power, that ought to be dis- 
cussed when, the country being in 
the full enjoyment of tranquillity and 
prosperity, the public mind is calm. 

The first Reform Bill passed rapidly, 
and with the violence of rapidity, 
because a just measure had been too 
long delayed. But the ae aloe, 
conservative progress, should not re- 
quire forcing to make it blossom, 
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ARISTOTLE tells us that “when aman 
doth think of any thing that is past, 
he looketh’down upon the ground ; 
but when he thinketh of something 
which is to come, he looketh up to- 
wards the heavens.” 

But this rule is not without its ex- 
ception. The social reformer is most 
a to walk demisso vultu, when he 

holds the nitude of his future 
work. It is when he compares the 
world of the present time with the 
world a few generations back, that he 
is most in danger of undue exultation. 

There are, indeed, two ways of 
measuring the advance that is made 
by a nation. If we, as Englishmen, 
compare our present state with the 
condition in which we were a century, 
or even fifty years ago, we find reason 
forself-complacent congratulation,and 
we “devolve our rounded periods” 
about “ the progress of the age.” But 
if we contrast existing society with 
that ideal policy which has been the 
dream of the greatest minds of 
Greece, Rome, and Modern Europe, 
our rejoicings are changed into a sor- 
row that is largely made up of shame 
and despair. either extreme is 
seemly. Our complacency should be 
tempered with modesty—our despon- 
dency should be cheered by hopeful- 
ness, 

In placing the present side by side 
with the past, there is one marked 
feature of difference which, at first 
sight, is matter for rejoicing. 

The philanthropist, who is contem- 
porary with the “ Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science,” meets 
with no such difficulties as beset his 

redecessor of Georgian times, when 

atherless boys were publicly hanged 
for picking pockets, and starving men 
judicially murdered for stealing sheep. 
Howard setting forth on his journey 
among the prisons of Europe found 
few friends to wish him God-speed, 
and no fellow-travellers to cheer him 
in his pilgrimage. But the modern 
ial Reformer is sure both of sym- 
pathy and help. He has no need to 
commend his subject by elaborate 
apologies. 

So far all seems well. The good 
seed sown by one of England’s most 
enlightened judges has not been fruit- 
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less. Each day since that sad morn- 
ing, when the earnest eloquence of 
Talfourd was so abruptly stopped, and 
the kindly heart which prompted 
these words was stilled for ever, have 
the various classes of the common- 
wealth been brought into nearer inti- 
macy ; and though, for a time, the 
stormy speeches of angry democrats 
have stirred up strife, the union is 
closer than it has ever been. 

But this improvement of feeling is 
not all that is needed. The greatest 
of English divines has warned us 
against yielding ourselves up to those 
“passive impressions which weaken 
active habits ;’ andit is here that our 
danger chiefly lies. We are tender- 
hearted enough to shudder at the ex- 
ecution of a murderer, and to be 
pained at the punishment of the 
most cold-blooded villain. We are 
interested in the facts presented to us 
by sanitary commissioners and au- 
thors who, like Mr. Godwin and Mrs. 
Bayly, testify of what they have seen. 
We read that the wretched abodes of 
our poor are the centres from which 
radiate cholera and fever, even into 
our own neighbourhood ; we listen to 
the vehement warnings of men in 
earnest like Mr. Kingsley ; we assent, 
and do nothing. 

Thus the sympathy of the present 
day is too often wasted, or, if not al- 
lowed to die out through inactivity, 
is often frittered away on unworthy 
objects. The merchant who ex- 
ported skates and warming-pans to 
the Brazils, finds his counterpart in 
the numerous Mrs. Jellabys who 
busy themselves in sending out flan- 
nel waistcoats to the Hottentote. 
The philanthropist seeing how large 
is the field that lies before him, and 
how little of it he can cultivate, has a 
right, and indeed is bound to consider 
where his labour will be most profit- 
able. An Ojibbeway chief, when visit- 
ing this country a short time since, 
rebuked, and the more severely, 
because unintentionally, that spu- 
rious form of philanthropy which 
can see no object for pity nearer than 
Boriobula Gha. He suggested that 
we should do well if we were to re- 
tain some of our missionaries for 
home-use, instead of despatching 
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them across so many miles of ocean 
to his land, were, he said, “we have 
no such poor children among us; we 
have no such drunkards or people 
who abuse the Great Spirit—Indians 
dare not do so.” 

English Continental travellers, on 
returning to their own shores, are 
forcibly convinced that their country 
is a land of great extremes. As if to 
compensate for the dull uniformity 
and the hueless grey of our firmament, 
our social lights and shadows are 
strongly marked. Our suns never 
shine with the white intensity, nor 
cast the depth of shade which render 
the glories of Milan cathedral almost 
too dazzling for mortal eyes. But 
with us stately squares and crescents, 
lordly palaces and mansions, are close 
to narrow lanes and alleys, wretched 
lodging-houses and cellars. Dives 
lives next door to Lazarus ; beggars 
take up their abode in the most mag- 
nificent of our fawbourgs, the wealth- 
iest of our guartiers. 

This state of things, disastrous in 
itself, is rendered still more so by the 
fact that the population who required 
this sort of house accommodation was 
rapidly augmenting at the very time 


when there was least chance of sup- 


plyingits wants. The effects of over- 
crowding soon became manifested in 
severe visitations of cholera and fever. 
It was not, however, till 1837, that go- 
vernment instituted its first inquiry 
into the condition of the dwellings of 
the labouring classes. The exciting 
cause of this first Parliamentary move- 
ment was the breaking out of a vio- 
lent and extensive epidemic of typhus 
in eastern London. Doctors South- 
wood Smith, Neill, Arnott, and Ka 

(now Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth}, 
examined the state of other metropo- 
litan districts, and the reports of these 
and subsequent visits revealed a state 
of misery of which the public had 
formed no idea. The deep impression 
made by these deplorable statements 
resulted in combinations of philan- 
thropists, and deliberations of sena- 
tors, with a view to the devising of 
remedial measures. In 1839 the 
Health of Towns Association was 
formed; in 1840 Mr. Slaney obtained 
the appointment of a committee of 
the House of Commons to pursue the 
investigation, whilst the subject was 
taken up earnestly _ late Bishop 
of London, in the House of Lords. 
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In 1841 the Marquis of Normanby 

then Home Secretary, introduced and 
carried through the House of Lords 
the first legislative remedial measure; 
but, owing to a prorogation of Par- 
liament, it never reached the Com- 
mons. In 1842 the Report of an In- 
quiry into the Sanitary Condition of 
the Labouring Population was pub- 
lished. With this report Mr. Chad- 
wick’s name is inseparably associated. 
In 1842 a royal commission for in- 
quiring into the state of large towns 
and populous districts was appointed. 
The final clause of instructions to this 
commission directed inquiry to be 
made “as to how far the condition of 
the poorer classes of the people, and 
the salubrity and safety of their dwell 

ings, may be promoted by the amend- 
ment of the laws, regulations, and 
usages.” The reports of this commis- 
sion appeared in 1844-5. 

The immediate result of these inves- 
tigations was the establishment of 
two now well-known societies, “ The 
Metropolitan Association for Improv- 
ing the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes,” and “ The Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Working 
Classes.” But the Legislature itself 
was not idle. The Public Health 
Act was passed in 1848, and the Nui- 
sances Removal and Diseases Pre- 
vention Act, in 1849. The latter of 
these was amended in 1855, the for- 
mer in 1858. The General Board of 
Health was established in 1848, and 
continued in operation until super- 
seded by a system of local govern- 
ment according to the Act of 1858. 
Tn 1851 two Acts relating to lodg- 
ing-houses were passed. That in- 
troduced by Lord Shaftesbury, and 
amended in 1853, is compulsory in 
its provisions, and renders it im- 
perative on the local authorities to 
carry into effect certain conditions 
relative to cleanliness, ventilation, 
avoidance of overcrowding, and the 
separation of the sexes. Phese pro- 
visions were intended to apply to 
lodging houses alone, but were found 
to work with such good effect that a 
Bill for the prevention of overcrowd- 
ing in the dwellings of the poor was 
carried through the House of Lords 
in 1857, but was withdrawn from the 
Commons towards the end of the 
susien, Under the Local pho 
ment Act, power is possessed by the 
city of London of applying the Lois 
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ing-house Act to private dwellings. 
Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to 
test the wisdom of this arrangement, 
although there can scarcely any 
doubt that its success will be so great 
as to render it expedient to endow 
other cities with a similar privilege. 
In 1855 a bill for promoting the 
building of dwelling-houses for the 
labouring classes, and providing for 
the registration of joint-stock compa- 
nies formed for that purpose, was 
assed, under the title of “ The La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Act.” In the same 
year another bill was passed for ef- 
fecting the same object in Scotland, 
with the addition of a power whereby 
“owners of buildings faulty in their 
original construction, or fallen into a 
state of dilapidation, or being in a 
condition which may cause disease to 
the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood,” may, on their neglecting to 
remedy the defects, after due notice, be 
compelled to surrender the property 
at a fair valuation to any duly consti- 
tuted association applying for it to the 
proper authorities. Ireland, also, has 
received the benefit of a similar law. 
In 1856 an Act was passed which 
rovided a summary remedy for land- 
ords who have built suitable cot- 
tages,of which the tenants have become 
defaulters or committed nuisances. 
This briet historical resumé, which 
we condense from Mr. Roberts’ ex- 
haustive paper, read at the Liverpool 
meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, proves 
that the dwellings of the labouring 
classes have already received consider- 
able attention from the Legislature. 
This is, indeed, avital question. There 
is an intimate relation of cause and 
effect between the homesof our poorer 
classes and the moral and physical 
well-being of the whole community. 
Neglect of ventilation and drainage is 
followed by infectious diseases more 
or less virulent. The over-crowding 
of sleeping rooms, and the absence of 
any provision for the separation of the 
sexes, are invariably attended by an 
increase of crime andimmorality. The 
fact that lodging houses are under the 
supervision of the police, is itself no 
slight check upon the designs of the 
thieves who patronize such establish- 
ments ; while the enforced respect to 
decency removes one great source of 
illegitimate births, and the consequent 
increased poor-rates. 


But as yet, the great social reform 
is only inaugurated. Its progress has 
been somewhat hindered by the spu- 
rious liberalism, which stubbornly in- 
sists upon the inviolability of the 
English home, and the right of English- 
men to live in an atmosphere heavy 
with fever, and in the very nursery of 
immorality, and which affects a con- 
stitutional dread of placing power in 
the hands of the central government. 
The tendency of recent enactments 
has been unfortunate, in so far as it 
has yielded tothe foolish outcry against 
centralization, and has yiel ed that 
power which should have been wield- 
ed by the Legislature to the local 
authorities, and which it is almost 
impossible that they should use rightly. 
“Tt is an almost universal complaint,” 
said Mr. Kingsley, at the Liverpool 
Congress, “ that the local power is 
getting into the hands of a lower 
and lower class ; that the educated 
and refined cannot get elected with- 
out surrendering their independence 
of thought and action, and defer- 
ring to the opinions and prejudices of 
those they know to be mistaken, and 
that they will not encounter the dis- 
agreeables of parochial and municipal 
elections.” Responsible posts are thus 
left to be filled by those people who 
have a direct interest in oe non-ful- 
filment of the duties attached to them. 
It is not to be expected that the owner 
of inferior house and cottage property 
will be very vigilant in enforcing sa- 
nitary regulations that would involve 
him in numerous expenses. Property 
of this description is generally too little 
remunerative to allow much room for 
the exercise of a costly philanthropy ; 
although, where the proprietors have 
been more than dendlir free from the 
cumbersome luxury of a conscience, 
the gains have been enormous. Mr, 
Kingsley urges that this difficulty 
should be met by a system of vigorous 
inspection. He supposes that the 
owners of inferior houses could not 
afford to comply with the government 
requirements, and would sell at all 
risks, and thus a sudden depreciation 
in the value of this class of property 
would follow. 

But, here again a grave practical 
difficulty arises. “These house-owners 
have long ago agreed as to the results 
of government inspection; and, there- 
fore, it is to be expected that if sani- 
tary reform be made a public hustings 
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question, for one educated man who 
asks, ‘ Will you support sanitary re- 
form as asacred duty to your country 
and countrymen? we should have 
three from the uneducated classes 
asking in return, ‘Will you promise 
to ignore sanitary reform, and leave us 
and our house property alone? for if 
you do not, elected you shall not be.’” 
If this be a true representation, 
there is danger not only that muni- 
cipal and parochial offices, but that the 
most important of all trusts, will be 
abandoned to the men of all others 
most unfitted to hold them. It would 
indeed be a sad day for the British 
Constitution when the popular portion 
of it was represented by legislators 
whose wealth and “respectability” 
blinds the eyes of the world to their 
sordid meanness and avaricious cruel- 
ty. “How is this real and radical 
evil to be met?” asks Mr. Kingsley. 
Not homeopathically. The remedy 
and the disease have little in common. 
Many of the working classes believe 
that extension of the parliamentary 
franchise is the one great boon or 
right, to obtain which they should 
devote all their energies. But if their 
wish were granted they would in 
too many instances be more than ever 
laced in the power of their chief 
oes. Who are the men that lord it 
over the poor with the most grinding 
tyranny? Not the nobleman, not the 
country squire, not the educated gen- 
tleman, not the merchant, farmer, or 
manufacturer; but the small trades- 
man who has invested his savings in 
the purchase of a court or alley, and 
has but one thought, how he shall 
make the most of his purchase. To 
give the tenants of such dwellings 
political privileges would be to 
strengthen the bonds by which they 
are holden in subjection. Doubtless, 
it is the policy of our bourgeois to 
talk largely abeat the extension of 
the franchise, both because their own 
wer would be increased, and also 
cause attention is thereby diverted 
from the social reforms which are 
truly needed. It is a very sad delu- 
sion by which the lower classes are 
persuaded that political reform is the 
panacea for all their miseries. Give 
them universal suffrage, the ballot 
box, and all the points of the char- 
ter, and what are they the better so 
long as they are doomed to live in 
noisome dens, 
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Here are matters which it is the 
duty of a good government to see to 
at once. But these are not questions 
of political reform. They and their 
conseyuent faction-fights may well be 
postponed. There are other reforms 
more urgently needed, although less 
imperatively demanded. Thegreatest 
sufferers are not the dealers in noisy 
treason. There is a depth below the 
seditious poor. Out of the depths in 
which the “quiet poor” lie hopelessly, 
no voice is heard of anger or com- 
plaint. Life itself to them is of no 
value. What, then, will it profit them 
to endow them with political privi- 
leges ? 

What are the duties of the Legisla- 
lature towards that social reform with 
which we are now concerned? 

ist. Theextension of the provisions 
of the “Common Lodging-houses’ 
Act,” of 1851, to all tenements let 
below a certain weekly rental (say 
38.6d.) per room. By such means the 
local authorities would be enabled to 
enforce upon the owners of the lowest 
class of dwellings certain regulations 
which would secure cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, avoidance of over-crowding, 
and the separation of the sexes. This 
ae already exercised in the city of 

mdon under the “Nuisances Re- 
moval Act,” may, however, be to 
some extent evaded, and in that case 
evil instead of good is wrought. Thus 
it has been found that the old tenants 
of houses thus under surveillance 
have been ejected, in order to make 
room for others who would pay a 
slightly increased rent. But notwith- 
standing this trick, there must still 
remain a large number of dwellings 
where the weekly payments do not 
exceed 3s. 6d., and where authorita- 
tive supervision is much needed. 

2nd. By an amendment of the laws 
relating to the transfer of real pro- 
perty the working classes vous ti 
as much benefited as the classes above 
them. If the legal expenses for con- 
a were reduced within reason- 
able limits, or better still, if convey- 
ance were superseded by simple regis- 
tration, arrangements might often be 
made by which the tenant might be- 
come the owner of his dwelling. Such 
an arrangement is already common 
with thesocieties established at Berlin 
Munich, Mulhouse in France, and 
Locle in Switzerland. In those places 
the tenant may either rent his dwell- 
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ing at a rate that shall yield a net 
return of five per cent. on the outlay, 
or by paying a higher sum for a fixed 
period, he becomes at length owner 
of the building. His house has thus 
been to him a savings-bank. 

3rd, An alteration of the English 
law of settlement is urgently needed. 
Under the present system the destruc- 
tion of cottage property in the rural 
districts of England is disgraceful. 
It was stated some years ago that in 
the neighbourhood of Norwich this 

ractice had reached a fearful extent. 
t was impossible to obtain a piece of 
ground for building purposes in any 
of the villages within eight or ten 
miles of that city, while not less than 
500 agricultural labourers were com- 
pelled to walk every day from Norwich 
to their work distances from three to 
seven miles. To say nothing of the 
wickedness of this practice, it entirely 
defeats it own end. Cunning has 
overreached itself. “It cannot be 
expected that the man who has to 
spend a considerable portion of his 
strength in travelling to and from his 
employment will be able to work with 
the energy and vigour of one whose 
occupation lies close to his own door. 
Poor-rates are paid by the whole 
parish. The farmer exclusively reaps 
the benefit of improved labour. He 
will do well to ponder these things.” * 
4th. A most useful measure would 
be the extension of the “Land Im- 
provement Act” in Ireland so as to 
include the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings in its provisions, and the 
ing of an Act for England and 
cotland which should enable the 
owners of estates to borrow money 
on interest from the Government for 
the purpose of building cottages. The 
latter proposition is merely an adapta- 
tion of the “Land Draining Act,” 
Vic. 9 & 10, c. 101, and which was 
so eminently successful in its operation. 
The former requires fuller considera- 
tion :— 

**It appears from.the last General 
Tenement Valuation Returns, that in the 
union of Mullingar alone, which may 
probably be taken as exhibiting an ave- 
rage state of the dwellings of the labour- 
ing population in Ireland, there are 820 
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mud cabins valued at from 5s. down to 
Is. a year; whilst there are no less than 
777 in one parish in the West of Ireland 
the annual value of each of which is but 
3s., about one-third of the whole number 
being valued at 2s. a-year. It is well 
known that when such cabins are va- 
lued at Is. or 2s. a-year, this valuation 
is merely nominal. They are in truth 
valueless; and when it is found that 
cabins valued even at 7s. aremere mud- 
wall huts, scarcely kept from tumbling 
by the wooden prop or the loose stone 
abutment, with old thatched roofs de- 
cayed to blackness, wet clay floors below 
the surface, a mere apology for windows, 
the fireplace on the rude hearth without 
flues, the smoke curling out at the ill- 
filled doors, or making its way through 
holes in the thatch, it may well be asked, 
what must be the state of the hovels 
valued at 5s., still more of those valued 
at 2s. or ls. a-year ?”+ 

Now, the “Land Improvement Act” 
provides for the improvement of the 
soil and the erection of substantial 
farm buildings, and determines how 
the labourer shall be paid. Butwhile 
all this is done a most important pro- 
vision is neglected; and through want 
of it the better class of labourers mi- 
srate to England for work, and the 

rish farmer finds himself short of 
hands at the very time when he is in 
haste to gather in the harvest. 

It has been objected that Trish 
labourers are generally too poor to 
pay the increased rent that would be 
required for the improved dwellings. 
There is force in this objection, and 
we can only reply (omitting all appeal 
to the philanthropic spirit) that if the 
condition of the Trish labourer con- 
tinues to improve at the rate of recent 
years, there need be little fear but that 
the outlay will have yielded a fair 
interest by the time that the money 
advanced has to be repaid. More- 
over, “it could be shown,” adds Mr. 
Levinge in the pamphlet already 
cael from, “that in some of these 
cases where the most doubt existed at 
first as to the propriety of making 
loans, lest the works should not pay 
the rent-charge required by the Act, 
the most striking and remarkable 
improvements have been effected.” 
As a practical answer to all doubts. 
reference can be made to the General 





* Messrs. Spender and Isaac on the Agricultural Labourer. 
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Land Improvement Company, in 
London, whichis already incorporated 
by Act of Parliament, for a purpose 
similar to that which we have been 
advocating. 

In Scotland some authoritative 
alrangement is needed to check the 
enormous evils of the bothy system. 
In the country where the finest farm- 
ing in the world is to be seen, the 
farm labourer is worse treated than 
in any other except Ireland. In 
fact, the conduct of Lothian farmers, 
who are men of large capital, is 
more reprehensible than that of the 

rish agriculturists, whose means are 
stinted. It has been thought cheaper 
to hire unmarried labourers, who are 
compelled to reside together in a 
bothy, which is generally an old barn 
or loft of a stable, which is never 
clean nor weather-proof. In this one 
room some-half-dozen men have to 
sleep and feed. To render matters 
worse, a number of unmarried female 
labourers are lodged in another part 
of the same building. The result is 
easily foreseen. In those counties of 
Scotland where the bothy is most 
common, the number of illegitimate 
children is far larger; and in Aber- 
deenshire, where the system chiefly 
prevails, the percentage of illegiti- 
mate births is nineteen, so that nearly 
every fifth child is a bastard. The 
miseries of the bothy have lately 
been forcibly described by the author 
(himself a labourer) of a prize essay 
on the condition of the agricultural 
population. He tells us that “the 
end of a mere lumber-house has, in 
some instances, been found to form 
the sleeping apartment of farm 
labourers, wherein dressing and un- 
dressing were acts of penancein stormy 
weather ; for we have actually had 
ourselves to sleep in places where, in 
cold stormy mornings, the snow was 
lying alongside, and our own clothes 
frozen stiff.”* 

The Rey. Dr. Begg brought this 
subject before the late Congress at 
Liverpool. He stated that many of 
the proprietors of land in Scotland 
held their estates under a strict entail ; 
and by a recent decision of the Court 
of Session, building houses for work- 
ing men does not constitute an im- 


* «« Essay, by Alexander Fraser.” 
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rovement, for which the estate can be 
urdened.t To meet the difficulty 
Dr. Begg proposed that the bothy 
should be prohibited by law, or else, 
according to Hugh Miller’s suggestion, 
be heavily taxed. A more effectual 
remedy would be to empower owners 
of entailed estates to erect cottages, or 
else that the tenants should build 
them, and retain the price when they 
pay their rents. 
5th. A scarcely less important 
measure than the preceding would be 
an Act which should enable municipal 
corporations to levy rates for the 
erection of dwellings. This would 
be an adaptation of Mr. Ewart’s Act 
for the establishment of public libra- 
ries. It might, indeed, be urged that 
the cases were ane different, inas- 
much as in one case the money would 
be spent for the whole community, 
while in the other only one class 
would be benefited. But this objec- 
tion has no weight ; for the new pro- 
perty, if rightly managed, would bring 
in a yearly revenue that would lessen 
the rates of succeeding years. While, 
if we consider how enormously the 
poor have to pay for miserable accom- 
modation, we may well suppose that, 
having to pay a lower rent, the 
would require less parochial relief, 
and thus the poor-rate would again 
be lessened. Perhaps a more con- 
venient mode of applying this prin- 
ciple would be to frame a clause 
similar to one already existing in the 
English poor law, which provides 
that “the ratepayers, convened in 
public meeting, may direct that a 
sum not exceeding half the average 
yearly rate of thethree en years, 
be raised or borrowed as a fund for 
defraying the expenses of emigration 
of poor persons residing in the parish,” 
substituting the building of dwellings 
for emigration. 
6th. In default of direct legislation, 
and, indeed, under any circumstances, 
Government should afford every fa- 
cility forthe formation of incorporated 
societies. At present the cost of ob- 
taining a Royal Charter is enormous. 
We areinformed by Dr. Jukes Styrap, 
the founder of the Salopian Society, 
that this expense must be reckoned at 
about £1,500. This sum would of 
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course be a prohibitive duty to all but 
very extended associations, which 
like the Salopian, include several 
counties; or, like the Metropolitan 
Association, which spent £1,430 in 
obtaining its charter. 
7th. Wewouldrecommend that the 
aid which Government affords by ad- 
vancing money to commercial enter- 
prises, such as Indian railways and 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
should be extended to societies for 
improving the condition of the work- 
ing classes. These are as much na- 
tional enterprises as those ; and if it be 
asked how Government shall be gua- 
ranteed a return for the money so ex- 
pended, we would answer, that were 
no actual dividend paid, a fair return 
would be gained in the shape of di- 
minished expenditure for the relief 
and punishment of the lower classes. 
8th. Lastly, a most important, and 
in every way justifiable measure, 
would be one which should enforce 
upon all companies, or individuals, 
engaged in-the construction of works 
that involve the demolition of inferior 
house property, the necessity of erect- 
ing suitable dwellings for the lower 
classes. This law would be obligatory 
on rere, dock, and similar com- 
ies. Through want of such an en- 
actment incalculable misery and evil 
have resulted in London ; and “ at the 
present time,” adds Mr. Roberts, 
“similar results arise out of the gi- 
gantic and unprecedented destruction 
of low-class dwellings in Paris, where, 
however, it is now, beyond doubt, a 
part of the government policy to dis- 
rse and to eject, at least from the 
eart of the metropolis, a consider- 
able portion of the working classes.”* 
But reliance upon state aid and 
waiting for government assistance are 
not the characteristics of Englishmen. 
That eclectic race, made up of the 
flower of British, Saxon, Danish, and 
Norman strength and energy, is not 
given to utter useless cries, nor like 
the waggoner of the fable, slothfully 
hasscelr Einpetdes to help it out of a 
difficulty from which it will make no 
effort to deliver itself. While some 
few legislators have been exhorting a 
not very attentive audience to inau- 
urate the great work of Sanitary 
form, they have exerted them- 
selves with greater effect outside “the 
House,” by establishing societies in- 
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dependent of the three estates of the 
realm, which should strike the first 
blow in the crusade against dirt, dis- 
ease, and vice. To chronicle the doings 
of all the societies which have been 
founded throughout the kingdom for 
the one object of improving the condi- 
tion of the working classes, would be 
to write a voluminous history; nor 
would a cumbersome folio narrate the 
deeds of these philanthropists who, 
singly, have devoted their efforts to 
this enterprise. We must content 
ourselves with a brief outline of what 
has been accomplished, and of what 
remains to be done. 

The years 1842 and 1844 saw the 
establishment of these two societies 
which have not only taken the lead, 
but have maintained their prominent 
position to the present time. The 

‘ Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes” speedily 
succeeded its predecessor, “The Me- 
tropolitan Association for Improv- 
ing the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes.”” These companies have been 
followed by many others, both in 
London and elsewhere; but as the 
above named are the most important, 
an account of their operations will serve 
as asample for those of other associa- 
tions. The Metropolitan Association 
has expendeda capital of £91,015 ; the 
gross yearly rental isabout £7,000, and 
deducting rates, taxes, repairs, cost 
of management, the net receipts are 
about £2,000, and do not allow of a 
greater dividend than 2 per cent. 
The capital has been laid out in four 
different kinds of investments: the 
first consists of new buildings for 
single men: this property has proved 
but slightly remunerative, and yields 
only 4+ per cent.; the second élass 
comprised old and improved dwellings 
for single men : here there has been a 
loss of nearly 10 per cent.; the third 
description includes new buildings for 
families, the average profits have beén 
nearly 4 per cent. on £62,000; the 
remainder of the property consists 
of old and improved dwellings for 
families, on which the returns are at 
the rate of 14 per cent. 

The Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes 
is established purely with a philan- 
thropic end; any profits that may 
arise above a moderate rate of inter- 
est are applied to the extension of its 
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operations. The returns, however, 
have not been sufficiently large to en- 
able the shareholders to add much to 
the original capital of about £37,000. 
Doubtless the want of commercial 
success that has attended these two 
societies has arisen in great measure 
from the novelty of the undertaking. 
It is not until an experiment has been 
tried several times that a perfect re- 
sult is obtained. In an enterprise of 
this description there was very much 
to learn, and experience is a costly 
means ofeducation. Great judgment 
is always especially required in the 
of standing property and of 

nd. It might have been thought 
that there was less risk in buying old 
houses than in building new; yet the 
balance sheet of the “ Metropolitan 
Association” shows a greater profit 
on the latter than the former. This 
however is probably an exceptional 
case, since it is clear that the first 
and most important consideration is 
the choice of site. In selecting the 
locality on which to build, the mere 
cost per acre must be postponed to 
the question of whether any particu- 
lar spot is convenient for working 
men. Lay your foundation-stone in 
an out-of-the-way locality, and how- 
ever perfect a “model” your house 
may be, it will not fill. A baker or 
butcher might as well open a shop in 
the deer-forests of Scotland, as a 
society erect dwellings forthe work- 
ing man in a neighbourhood to which 
he has never been in the habit of 
resorting. 

Warned, probably, by the errors of 
the above-mentioned societies, “ The 
Windsor Royal Society” has been 
far more successful in providing cot- 
tages for the rural classes, built after 
the model cottages of the Great 
Exhibition in 1851, and containing 
living-room, kitchen, and scullery, 
three sleeping-rooms, and garden, 
which are let either altogether at 5s. 
6d. per week or in portions. It would 
take long to mention all the other 
associations that have been formed 
with a similar object. We would 
mention, however, “ The Salopian 
Society,” founded by Dr. Jukes Sty- 
rap, of Shrewsbury, with a capital of 
£100,000 in £5 shares, with power 
to triple the amount. This society is 
constituted under a royal charter, and 
has for ite object the providing of 
improved dwellings, baths, and wash- 
houses for the poor of Shropshire and 
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the adjoining counties. It has met 
with hearty — among the lead- 
ing nobility and gentry and clergy of 
the district, and promises to be suc- 
cessful. The Hastings Society, be- 
ginning humbly, has eminently pros- 
pered, and has paid its shareholders 
six per cent. In Scotland, especial 
attention has been paid to the dwel- 
lings of agricultural labourers, and, 
as we have already shown, improve- 
ment was urgently needed. 

But while the associations for the 
purpose of providing our poor in town 
and country with decent homes are 
numerous, the number of individuals 
who have devoted their time and 
money to so good an object is past 
counting. The array of names would 
include the highest persons in the 
realm. The Prince Consort has given 
sreat attention to the subject. In 
Foeabeth, a pile of workmen’s houses 
has been built exclusively out of the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Mr. Akroyd, formerly M.P. for Hud- 
dersfield, has erected dwellings for a 
thousand workmen at Copley Mill. 
Mr. Titus Salt has built 400 houses 
at Saltaire, near Bradford. Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts, first in every noble work, 
has established a little colony in the 
heart of Bethnal Green, London 
where fifty-two families are lodged 
in a continuous pile of buildings, the 
roof of which forms a playground. 

Having had some experience in 
erecting cottages, and having given 
considerable attention to the domestic 
requirements of the working classes, 
we venture to recommend the follow- 
ing plan as one both cheap and effi- 
cacious :— 

1. That cottages in agricultural 
districts be erected in blocks of two, 
semi-detached, with a quarter of an 
acre between the two houses. 

2. That, with rare exceptions, for 
aged and single couples, each cottage 
contain a living-room, say 12’x12’, 
scullery 8’x12’, pantry, and three 
bedrooms. The last provision is es- 
sential for the due separation of the 
sexes. Where cheapness is a great 
consideration, a meat-safe might be 
formed in one corner of the scullery, 
the same having perforated zinc in 
the wall opening to the air. 

3. That, to promote comfort, the 
cottages be floored instead of paved, 
and that a convenient kitchen-range 
be fixed in the living-room. 

4. To promote ventilation, it would 
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be well to provide that one casement 
in each room should be made to open, 
and that Dr. Arnott’s ventilator be 
fixed in each room in connexion with 
the chimney. 

5. It would always be well tochoose 
such an aspect as would add to the 
cheerfulness of the cottage : this is, 
- ae a point that would occur to 
all. 

6. The roof should be of a simple 
description, so as to dispense with 
valleys. 

7. It would be well to arrange that 
the stairs should open into the lobby, 
rather than into the living-room. 

8. A porch or lobby should always 
be provided so as to prevent the rush 
of cold air into the living-room. 

A double cottage of the character 
we have indicated could in most dis- 
tricts be erected for about £250. 

It will sometimes be found desir- 
able, in rural districts, to erect dwel- 
lings specially adapted for young and 
unmarried farm labourers; for the 
Scotch bothy system, though terribly 
faulty in detail, is right in principle. 
It too often happens that the farm- 
servant, when arrived at manhood, is 
either compelled to continue to sleep 
in the one room where lie his parents 
and adult sisters, or, worse still, is 
taken in as a lodger in a numerous 
family, who have but one bed-room 
for parents, children, and stranger. 

Tn connexion with dwellings for 
the agricultural working classes, 
should be noticed the allotment sys- 
tem. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a law was passed which forbade the 
erection of any houses in rural dis- 
tricts unless a certain quantity of 
land were laid to each. All abodes 
failing in this respect were termed 
“silly” cottages. Modern progress 
has not enforced this enactment, and 
the result of our superior wisdom is 
seen in crowded beer-shops. It is 
not to be expected that working men, 
especially young men still living with 
their parents, will spend their even- 
ings wate by the fireside, when the 
one room that does duty for kitchen 
and parlour is full of squalling chil- 
dren, and, perhaps, reeking with the 
steam given off by clothes hung up to 
dry. Had they but a garden, they 
would gladly their spare hours 
in it, and would thus not only keep 
free from the harm that they are sure 
to get at the beer shop, but would 
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derive a positive advantage from pro- 
fitable employment. To supply this 
want, there exists in some villages 
an allotment ground, varying from one 
small enclosure to fifty or sixty acres. 
But this is only a partial remedy for 
the original deficiency. Ina variable 
climate like ours, it is important that 
the garden should he close to home, 
so that the children, who should be 
early taught to dig and delve, may 
set. under shelter in rainy weather. 

sides which, it often happens that 
the allotment ground is a mile or two 
away from the centre of the village, 
and the farm labourer, who has had 
quite sufficient locomotion during the 
day, is compelled to take an additional 
hour’s walk whenever he pays a visit 
to his little plantation, an amount of 
toil that sometimes proves fatal to 
the continuance of the enterprise. 
With regard to the quantity of land 
that should be granted to the labourer, 
itis generally thought that he can- 
not advantageously cultivate beyond 
a quarter of an acre, and that more 
than this would demand a degree of 
exertion that would render him too 
weary to do justice to his employer. 
There is force in this remark, and as 
most oe farmers are agreed with 
regard to it, we must accept their de- 
cision, with this reservation: that no 
absolute rule should be made, but 
that where the family is numerous, 
and the number of mouths and hands 
is increased, a larger piece of ground 
should be allotted than to the unmar- 
ried or childless applicant. 

By the Statute 8 & 9 Vic. c. 118, 
on the Enclosure of Waste Lands, it 
is provided that portions of the waste 
to be enclosed shall be allotted to the 
labouring poor, on which a rent-charge 
shall be fixed similar to that for the 
commutation of tithes, and that that 
sum shall not exceed the net annual 
value of the allotment at the time of 
making the same. This is a very 
useful provision, especially in cases 
where there is a manufacturing popu- 
lation of which the children are em- 
ployed and the parents often cannot 
obtain work. 

The trouble attending the collection 
of cottage rents has often been com- 
plained of. We, ourselves, have found 
no such difficulty, and we believe that 
this success is due to a very simple 
expedient: the donation of a small 
sum, say sixpence, in every pound, 
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provided the rent were paid within a 
fortnight of the audit day. The ef- 
forts that will be made to secure this 
trifle will also generally secure punc- 
tuality; but in cases where the in- 
ducement has failed, the arrears 
should be firmly enforced. The re- 
airs are another source of complaint. 
"he tenant is not always so careful to 
revent dilapidations as he might be. 
t is therefore expedient to make 
the interest of tenant and landlord 
identical. This object would be at- 
tained by letting a cottage at a some- 
what higher rent than its value, and 
by returning the excess in case no re- 
airs had been done, or the balance, 
if the repairs had not equalled the 
extra charge. 

But all these little matters of detail 
are trifles compared with the obstacles 
which the city philanthropist has to 
overcome. here every square foot 
of land has its market value, his 
operations are necessarily limited. It 
has been well remarked, and the obser- 
vation will apply to most of our large 
towns, that “There are whole streets 
of houses in this neighbourhood, 
(Kensington Potteries, London), 
whose appearance gives you the idea 
that they were originally designed for 
a higher class of people; and yet the 
builder must have fees that the 
supply of such houses was already far 
beyond the demand, and that if let 
at all the inmates must be poor. 
Nothing, however, adapts them to this 
class of inhabitants. Five orsix families 
may occasionally be found in one such 
house, with no more provision for 
health, comfort, and decency, than 
ought to be made for each one. The 
houses professedly erected for the poor 
are still more deficient. They are 
sometimes built below the level of the 
road, so that the drainage is to them, 
instead of fromthem. The basements 
are consequently fearfully damp, and 
the whole atmosphere in every part 
of the house is impregnated with the 
effluvia from stagnant sewage. The 
materials used in building are so bad, 
and the workmanship so inferior, 
that the floors are always loose, and 
everything seems constantly getting 
out of order. We have whole streets 
of small six-roomed houses let out 
entirely to the poor, so that three 
families frequently live in one house. 
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There is no outlet to the air at the 
back of these dwellings, either by door 
or window. One long blank wall is 
all that isto be seen. Frequent illness 
prevails among the inhabitants of these 
streets, and I can never forget the 
scenes presented there during the visi- 
tation of cholera. In a small room 
on the top floor of one of these dwell- 
ings, I found, one morning, that a wo- 
man and a child had died in the night, 
and another woman, though still living, 
appeared in a dyingstate. I shudder 
when I think of that room; no pen 
can describe its horrors. It was vies 
hot morning in July; not a breath 
of air was stirring. The window was 
thrown up at the bottom— it could not 
be opened at the top; and as there 
was no draught through the house to 
draw the air into the room, very little 
relief could be obtained. The only 
possible expedient that suggested itself 
to me, was to have some of the bricks 
forced out of the back wall. This was 
done; but all was in vain: the poor 
mother died, surviving her husband 
only a few days; and the little chil- 
dren either cried in the streets or were 
cared for by a neighbour, till they 
were taken away to the workhouse.” * 
Mrs. Bayly then wrote a letter to the 
Times, calling attention to the con- 
struction of these houses and asking 
if nothing could be done to make such 
contrary to the law of the land, and 
so prevent this awful sacrifice of life. 
It was satisfactory to see that the 
editor had embodied her remarks in 
a powerfully written leading article ; 

et nothing has been done practically. 
We are still without an sdile who 
would forbid the occupation of all 
houses where the first laws of hygiene 
were violated, and where the inhabi- 
tants would infallibly become victims 
to fever or cholera, or would have to 
endure that slow undermining of the 
health and strength which is surely 
depriving England of those strong 
arms and muscular chests, that are 
the foundation of her trade and com- 
merce, and her best defence in time 
of war. 

When we read such stories as the 
above, and the still more harrowing 
tales in Mr. Godwin’s “London Sha- 
dows,” we cannot help asking whether 
the nation would not gain by abolish- 
ing Gentlemen Ushers of the Black 


* «« Ragged homes and how to mend them.” 
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Rod, Silver Sticks in Waiting, and 
other sonorous sinecures, and giving 
their emoluments to officers who 
should be charged to inspect every 
house built throughout the kingdom, 
and to ascertain if the necessary ar- 
rangements respecting drainage, ven- 
tilation, water supply, &c., were made. 

Not until the signature of such in- 
spector was obtained should it be law- 
ful to inhabit the house. At inter- 
vals of a certain number of years it 
should be incumbent upon him to re- 
examine is house, and to see that 
no deficiency had arisen in the original 
arrangements. 

The enormously rapid increase of 
our population, and the continued en- 
croachments of the town upun the 
country, bid us almost despair of ever 
overtaking the wants of the age. 
How can we insist that no house shall 
be inhabited in which the laws of 
health are violated, when the working 
man has no choice between this home 
and no home at all, All oursanitary 
measures are mere palliatives,and not 
cures. Our model lodging-houses, 
standing here and there, are the few 
oases that lie in a vast wilderness of 
moral and physical desolation. It 
seems as if the time must soon come 
when in our great marts of commerce 
all the old dwellings will be converted 
into warehouses and. offices; as if not 
only the banker and the merchant 
will take a fifty miles journey every 
day that he goes to his business, spend- 
ing just the working day in town, and 
no more, and returning to his country- 
house in the evening, but that the 
banker’s clerk and the merchant’s 
porter will follow the example of their 
employers, and that cities like London 
wili have a shifting population mi- 
grating each evening and returning 
each morning. It would be well for 
many reasons if such a social change 
could be brought about. It is sad to 
think how many hearts are yearning 
and pining for an occasional sight of 
green trees,clear waters, and blue skies. 

It appears from recent scientific in- 
vestigations that over density of popu- 
lation, independent of other consider- 
ations, is in itself a fruitful source of 
disease ; indeed one inquirer into the 
matter states that cholera and fever 
are more likely to arise in a very 
thickly peopled district—such as a 
camp—than inaneighbourhood where 
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the air is loaded with miasma and 
the gases given off by putrefying mat- 
ter. If this assertion be true, there 
is the more reason why we should 
adopt some such expedient as that 
proposed above. 
itherto we have spoken only of 
what is to be done for the working 
classes. This, indeed, is much, yet 
small compared with that which must 
be wrought bythemselves. The ame- 
lioration of any class of society must 
be effected mainly by the members of 
that class. It is a common, but 
dangerous error, to suppose that the 
poor man is to sit quietly in the 
slough of poverty, dirt, disease, and 
vice, while the philanthropist is la- 
bouring to help him. In reality, do 
what we may we cannot remove the 
responsibility of action from off their 
shoulders. In the journey of life a 
word of encouragement may often 
cheer—a helping hand often sustain ; 
but there can be no vicarious travel- 
ling. 
The duty of the well-wisher of the 
poor is, therefore, plain. Let him 


remedy the evils that he can by his 
own efforts, or by the united exertions 


of others similarly disposed ; let him, 
if he think necessary, invoke govern- 
ment aid; but when he has done all 
this let him not stop, for he has only 
begun. There still remains for him 
the most difficult task of all—that of 
teaching the poor themselves how 
they can best secure their own well- 
being and happiness. He will have 
to teach again and again the same 
lessons of temperance, prudence, de- 
cency, and morality ; he will have to 
administer many a rebuke (more un- 
welcome to him who gives than to 
him who receives), when he sees the 
working man squandering all his 
earnings in the beer-shop, or the 
neglectful wife leaving her home to 
go to rack and ruin, while she spends 
every sixpence that she can earn at 
the gin-palace. Even where drunken- 
ness is not added to prodigality, there 
will be many occasions calling for the 
voice of the friendly censor. Many 
times the really honest, and not 
merely sentimental philanthropist, 
will have to give unwelcome advice ; 
but this, if followed, will ulti- 
mately obtain the gratitude of those 
to whom it has been offered. 
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MAY MORNING. 


THE heaven stoops to kiss the earth, 
’Tis that which maketh May. 

The olden world takes a new birth, 
And a fresh life to-day. 


There’s not a bird holds tongue, I swear, 
If not the round-eyed owl, 

That sits, like Capuchin, with lair 
Of ivy-tod for cowl. 


To-night he’ll cry tu-whit, tu-whoo— 
But none of us will stay 

With omens nocturn to imbrue 
The sunlit dawn of May. 


The trees are in their Lincoln suit 
Of gladsome forest green, 

With maiden buds, that promise fruit 
To the bridegroom sun, I ween. 


Right royally to a bridal scene 
he jolly sun comes forth, 
Forgets no act of princely mien 

To south, east, west, or north. 


The lark has gone before to sing 
Him in his bower of light, 

And flutters, like a mote, on wing, 
A speck betraying sight. 


The runlets kiss their velvet bank, 
In frolic wild then run ; 

No rill so small but it will prank 
Its jewels in the sun. 


Come, boys and maidens, sing the birth 
Of magical young May ; 

And, weaving garlands, keep with mirth 
Her spring-tide holiday. 
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THE WORK-A-DAY WORLD OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


WE may study the habits and cus- 
toms of the French workman with 
advantage. He has his faults, and 
they are grave ones. He has his 
virtues, and these are conspicuous. 
But his dignity as a man—his dig- 
nité @homme—is his most remark- 
able characteristic. You may touch 
his pocket, impinge upon his liberties ; 
but beware how you tread upon his 
corns. Take the lowest and most 
despised class of French workmen, 
viz., the Paris rag-picker, and you 
will find a curious touch of dignity in 
the man who searches the gutters at 
night for rags and refuse, 

have been in the dark wine-shops 
of the rag-pickers’ quarter of Paris, 
when blue-fleshed men were drown- 
ing care in rag-pickers’ brandy, or, to 
use the rag-pickers’ word, “camphor,” 
and where hunger, dirt, and disease 
appeared to have played their worst 
tricks upon the guests; and even 
here I was advised by my French 
companion to be on my guard, lest I 
should wound the delicate suscepti- 
bilities of Paris scavengers. These 
rag-pickers attract me because they, 
the lowest class of workmen, exhibit 
many of the qualities which are 
peculiar tothe most cultivated French 
artisans. They neither crouch, nor 
whine, nor knuckle-under to respect- 
ability. They have their holidays, 
balls, and dinners, in humble imita- 
tion of their betters. And for this 
reason, that no Paris chiffonnier is a 
born rag-picker. The chiffonnier 
ranks are recruited among all classes 
of the Parisians. When an honest 
mechanic or small shopkeeper has 
drunk himself, or idled himself, into 
the rag-picker*class, he has done his 
worst. He has dropped from the 
lowest step of the social ladder, into 
the mud. And he will wallow in it. 
The dirty gipsy life will harmonize 
with his vagabond nature. He will 
never wish to return to settled em- 
ployment. I have known rag-pickers 
who had held highly-profitable situa- 


tions, in which they must have been 
accustomed to comforts which the 
most fortunate rag-picker could never 
hope to enjoy. till the life is a 
free one, and not without its excite- 
ment, since it is a perpetual game of 
chance. On any day the rag-picker 
may find a silver spoon, or a five- 
franc piece, or even a greater prize. 

One of the greasy fraternity— 
known all over Paris as the Philoso- 
pher—picked up, while searching the 
gutter for rags, a purse, containing 
that only pleasant form of rags, 
known as bank-notes. Now, it was 
the Philosopher’s bounden duty to 
hand over this prize to the care of the 
police, who, if it had not been claimed 
within a fixed time, would have given 
it back to him, and he would have 
become its lawful possessor. But, 
unhappily, the Philosopher’s studies 
had not included that of honesty. 
He was not a moral philosopher, and 
so—he put the bank-notes into his 
pocket. 

Unhappily, however, for our rag- 
picking Pallicusben, man is not, 
naturally, a solitary animal. As Dr. 
Brown has wisely taught us in his 
lecture on friendship, man feels a 
strong desire to impart his joy or 
sorrow to his neighbour. In an evil 
hour the Philosopher, with the bank- 
notes burning in his pocket, com- 
municated his good fortune to a 
companion. In return for this con- 
fidence, the Philosopher’s companion 
declared that he should feel an irre- 
sistible desire to speak on the subject 
to the police, if he did not receive a 
fair share of the prize. In the end, 
the friend turned informer, and the 
Philosopher had an opportunity of 
perfecting his system of morals in the 
prison of Mazas.* 

But the rag-picker, who was the 
best type of ie class I can call to 
mind, was the well-known Tra-la-la— 
so known because he was a most joy- 
ous, sociable rag-picker. For many 
years, wielding his hook over Paris 


* For a statistical account of the earnings, &c., of the Paris chiffonniers see ‘‘ Im- 
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sewers, he a up every soiled bit 
t 


of paper that came in his way, as 
thou . he had found one of the 
world’s great prizes. He, indeed, 
made a sunshine in the very shadiest 
of places. He hoarded old rags, and 
bones, and rusty iron in a garret, the 
window of which was never seen 
open ; and he slept upon his odorife- 
rous store, a contented man. He was 
found lying upon the heap, dead, 
while I was in Paris in October last ; 
and a little provision for his old age, 
which he had kept in a bag, was 
discovered buried under Tra-la-la’s 
hoarded labour. 

The natural gaiety and politeness 
of the French hides much of their 
misery. How gay are the poor cocoa- 
merchants, vending their farthing 
tankards of liquorice-water to work- 
men in great factories! Conceive an 
English workman cheering his work 
hours with liquorice-juice! How 
merrily the hawkers of “the four 
seasons” push their barrows along 
the narrow uneven streets of the 
Quartier St. Antoine, or the Quartier 
Latin! How blithely the men and 
women, who rise with the sun to 
sweep the streets of Paris, flourish 
the besom! 

In the great industrial quarter of 
St. Antoine (now kept in order by 
gigantic barracks), where the skilled 
workmen of Paris fashion that 
matchless upholstery which furnishes 
the palaces of Europe, the bees hum 
merrily, when, indeed, the bees are 
not building barricades. 

Let any very great personage drop 
in to watch them at their work, and 
they will receive him kindly, deferen- 
tially, but without self-disrespect. 
For, in France, the relations between 
class and class, between employer 
and employed, between mistress and 
servant, are freer and more friend] 
than these relations are in England. 
In France, even under Bonapartist 
despotism, and despite the love of 
luxury which afflicts every grade of 
the community, the Revolution’s 
mark remains. Everywhere there is 
respect for the able man, even when 
he has sprung from the lowest social 
depths. The soldier who has fought 
his way from behind the bar of a 
village inn to the rank of Marshal of 
France; the forlorn peasant-boy who 
has turned a five franc-piece into a 
splendid fortune; the humble girl 
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greatly matched; all find, eveninshow- 
adoring Paris, a welcome, hearty and 
sincere, in the circles to which they 
rise. In Paris poor boys who have 
become great men may be seen any 
day airing some bronzed Normandy 
dame, in the high cap of her native 
village, proud indeed of a mother or 
a sister. If there be a section of the 
Paris public, however, where excep- 
tions to this healthy state of feeling 
may be found, the inquirer must seek 
it in the sombre streets, and behind 
the ponderous gateways of the Quar- 
tier St. Germain. Heremay be found 
shrivelled old people, nursing, in 
hereditary ruins, the hereditary pre- 
judices which belong to them. ere 
we find, in the dilapidated section, 
the hopeless section of French society 
—something like the feeling which is 
prevalent in the genteel world of 
ingland, where anxious lives are 
passed in steering clear of acquaint- 
ances engaged in business. That 
distance so jealously guarded by gen- 
tility between class and class, hich 
good Judge Talfourd deplored in his 
ast speech from the Bench, does not 
exist in France, save among the old 
nobility. 

Among our neighbours, masters and 
servants meet in a frank, gracious 
way. Mistresses talk with their ser- 
vants: your gate-keeper will broach 
the topic of the day with you. This 
general friendliness shocks many Eng- 
lish visitors to Paris; yet its effect 
upon the people of France has been 
most salutary. It has refined the 
humbler classes, and it has broadened 
the view of the richer classes, It has 
given dignity to every kind of labour; 
and the general respect for labour has 
imposed self-respect on the labourer. 
A vain and frivolous race has become 
a thrifty race and a soberrace. You 
may see drunken rag-pickers any day 
in Paris, but you must make a very 
long day’s journey, indeed, before you 
will come across a drunken artisan. 
There is much, then, to tempt an 
Englishman to inquire into the pecu- 
liarities of the work-a-day weld of 
France. The laws which govern the 
great industries of our neighbours, 
the combinations of workmen, the 
social economies carried out by socie- 
ties like 7Humanité of Lille, must 
interest a rival manufacturing nation. 
We may get some useful lessons from 
a survey of the working population of 
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Flandersand Alsace. The writings of 
Audiganne, Violeau, and Mollot may 
be consulted with advantage. Indeed 
the code of the French workman, as 
drawn out by Judge Mollot, is full of 
remarkable suggestions. 

We propose to glance at the great 
centres of French industry, in the first 
place; and in the second place, to 
review the laws which govern the 
French workman. The history of the 
working classes of France, from the 
Revolution of 1789 to the present 
time, includes descriptions of extra- 
ordinary combinations and extrava- 
gant dreams. Industrial Utopias by 
the dozen, labour parliaments, Ica- 
rian visions, socialist and communist 
prentoen have risen by turns, and 
1ave been successively laid. French 
artisans have, at length, fallen from 
their Socialist chiefs, and, forgetting 
the days of their wild delusions, have 
turned manfully to their work. We 
propose to glance at them in their 
workshops—not in their old Socialist 
cabarets. In the North, where the 
great Flemish and Norman popula- 
tions are busy :—at Lille, Roubaix, 
Turcoing, Amiens, Abbeville, Saint 


Quentin, and Sedan, we shall discover 
some of the peculiarities of our neigh- 


bours’ industrial economy. In this 
great industrial district, which ex- 
tends from the frontiers of Belgium 
to the mouth of the Somme, and com- 
prehends five departments, are the 
most important mills and workshops 
of France. Cotton and woollen and 
flax manufactures, as well as iron- 
works, are here carried on on a large 
scale. Wool is spun at Lille, Rou- 
baix, Turcoing, Sedan, and Amiens, 
and woven at Abbeville, Saint 
Quentin, Roubaix,and Amiens. The 
centre of the cotton district of France 
is Lille. But cotton weaving is still 
carried on on a vast scale in the 
agricultural districts—the weavers 
working at home, as of old. At Ca- 
teau, where the greatest weaving 
establishment of France is situated, 
there are twelve hundred operatives 
in the mill, and twelve thousand ope- 
ratives belonging to the firm, who 
weave at home. Again, at St. Quen- 
tin, where between eighty anda hun- 
dred thousand operatives find em- 
ployment in cotton manufactures, 
seven-eighths of this vast population 
are dispersed over the adjacent. vil- 
lages working their looms at home. 
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The cloth mills of Sedan show a more 
advanced state of things, for here, 
out of eight or nine thousand opera- 
tives, not more than eighteen hun- 
dred work under their own roof. But 
Lille is the manufacturing city of the 
North which takes the lead in intel- 
ligence and in energy. And it is 
hither that we shall draw the atten- 
tion of the reader ; hither, among the 
quiet Lille workmen, who do their 
hard work under a sombre sky and in 
a cramped city. There are no fine 
views at hand to refresh their sight 
when work is done—they are hedged 
in by sombre mills and encompassed 
by remaparte. Naturally sociable and 
hospitable, these good Flemish folk 
mnusi meet and throw off the fatigue 
of labour, if not by the bank of a 
noble river or in shady lanes, then in 
club cabarets. They must have their 
clubs and economic and religious as- 
sociations. There must be common 
ground for amusement, and prayer, 
and economy, on holidays. 

The Society of St. Joseph is an ex- 
cellent example of these Lille asso- 
ciations. It is a society which fur- 
nishes its members with the means 
of passing their leisure agreeably and 
honourably. For the winter, there is 
a town house which includes all the 
games in vogue in clubs; for the sum- 
mer, there is a country villa, where 
rural sports may be pursued. A short 
prayer, said at nights when the doors 
are about to close, is the only reli- 
gious ceremony enforced by the so- 
ciety. About one thousand Lille 
operatives support this rational in- 
stitution. There is a fraternal cor- 
diality among the members; and 
their constant efforts tend to “mo- 
ralise pleasures” and to diminish the 
influence of the wine-shops. There 
is something touching in this great 
association of operatives with its part- 
ing simple prayer. The spirit that 
keeps the prayer to close evenings of 
rational amusement, is an honour to 
the good workmen of Flanders. This 
club of St. Joseph has been called a 
Roman Catholic inn, and this desig- 
nation is a truthful one. The club 
members are not ascetics, but they 
are Christians. 

St. Francois-Régis has given his 
name to another Lille society, the 
success of which is a good sign. This 
society facilitates marriages among 
the operatives—marriages which have 
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the effect, in France, of legitimatizing 
natural children. So far back as 
1854, the society had promoted more 
than two thousand eight hundred 
marriages, and the legitimatization of 
a thousand children. A more useful 
society could not be established in the 
midst of a manufacturing community 
than this, which tends to destroy the 
evil effects of the congregation of 
large masses of men and women in 
factories and workshops. The society 
pays some of the ordinary costs of 
marriage, and undertakes to procure 
the documents necessary in France 
to the legal performance of the civil 
contract. It watches over the young 
who are tempted, and calls back wan- 
derers to the paths of honour. As I 
write, a case falls under my eye, 
proving the good that might be done 
in Great Britain by societies of the 
St. Francois-Régis pattern. 

John Keating, an Irish shoemaker, 
has appeared before the Lord Mayor 
of London, charged with assaulting 
Ellen Lawler by stabbing her in the 
face with a knife, whereupon a highly- 
instructive conversation took place. 
The lady stated that her name was 
Ellen Lawler, and that her husband’s 
name was Pat Brésshanan. It re- 
quired all the dexterity of the chief 
clerk to elicit from the lady, whom 
Pat described as “a rale beauty” at 
fighting, that she and Pat were not 
man and wife. The magistrate asked 
Pat why, if he admired the pugilistic 
acquirements of his fair partner, he 
did not marry her? Pat declared 
that indeed he had often talked about 
it, but now he would do it. “And 
faith, yer worship,” said the lady and 
the “rale beauty” in question, “Id 
not object to that.” This couple 
would have been man and wife years 
ago had they fallen within the infiu- 
ence of a society like that which St. 
Francois-Régis patronizes in the good 
town of Lille. 

Thereare, moreover, societies which 
take charge of apprentices: there is 
the St. Vincent de Paul Charity, and 
there is the religious Society of St. 
Francois-Xavier—all active among 
the Flemish population in and about 
Lille. These watch over the morals 
of the people. But Lille has still 
other societies—societies which pro- 
mote the material interests of the 
operatives. Foremost among these, 
until recently suppressed hy Govern- 
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ment authority, was an association 
called ? Humanité, to which we have 
already alluded. 

Passing the little singing clubs and 
curious benefit societies which abound 
in Lille, the patois songs of local 
poets, and the lively verses of Du- 
pont, let us examine the constitution 
of 2 Humanité. 

This remarkable society was es- 
tablished on the 7th of May, 1848, 
while France was still in the throes 
of a violent revolution;—while still 
Europe was disturbed by the cowar- 
dice of the head of the House of Or- 
leans. It sprang unquestionably from 
the bold ideas that, during themonths 
when the working classes held the 
destinies of France in their hands 
were set forth by their rash repre- 
sentatives. Its aim, however, was a 
rational one. “Our necessities, or 
rather our limited means,” said the 
operatives, “compel us to buy the 
necessaries of life in small quantities. 
We must, therefore, pay the re- 
tailer’s profits. Now why, since, col- 
lectively, we require so many sheep 
and oxen every week ; why should we 
not join to buy cattle, and divide the 
meat among us at cost price. More, 
why should we not combine in the 
same way, to purchase bread, clothes, 
and fuel?’ In the absence of a satis- 
factory answer to these questions, a 
few foremost operatives called all 
their honest companions together ; 
and bade them pay a weekly contri- 
bution of 15 centimes, or three half- 
pence, to defray the expenses of ad- 
ministration. In June, 1851, there 
were 1,432 members inscribed on the 
society's books: each member being 
the head of a family. The members 
were divided into groups of twenty 
each, and elected a wingtainier : five 
groups together elected a centainter. 
These officers composed ageneral com- 
mission ; and there was an annually 
elected president. There were, more- 
over, sub-commissions, that superin- 
tended respectively the eatables, 
clothes, finances, &e. 

With this constitution 7 Humanité 
distributed bread, clothes, and fuel 
among its members, of a better quality 
and at a lower price than the bread, 
clothes, and fuel sold by Lille shop- 
keepers to the mass of the operatives. 
This association started its own 
slanghter-house, and went boldly and 
successfully into the cattle-market. 
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The result was that it could distribute 
meat to subscribers three-halfpence a 
pound cheaper than the butchers sold 
it. But, not satisfied with these suc- 
cesses, the vingtainiers and centainiers 
of ? Humanité asked themselves why 
cooking should not be economically 
done also? A kitchen was established; 
it was a model of order and cleanli- 
ness. Here the operatives found meat 
and soup ready for their dinner at a 
lower price than that at which they 
could prepare it in their own homes. 
In the midst of an orderly and intelli- 
gent working population such a society 
should have been a permanent one. It 
was not based upon wild dreams, Ica- 
rian, or of the Paturot school: it was 
a cheap distributing agent—nothing 
more. Still it had its enemies, The 
Lille shopkeepers were interested in 
its downfall ; and they had an arm of 
strength by which they could injure 
it. The society could not give long 
credits: the shopkeepers could. To 
the unprovided an extravagant price 
to be paid at some future time is more 
tempting than a low cash price. The 
shopkeepers thus wsctited improvi- 
dent operatives, and lured members 
from the rooms of ? Humanité. Other 
difficulties grew upon this admirable 
institution. It had sprung out of the 
turmoil of the Revolution of 1848 ; 
and although “No politics allowed,” 
was a placard that adorned the walls 
of kitchen and commissioners’ rooms, 
the Lille police could not believe that 
the passionate politicians of one year 
had agreed to forswear politics for the 
future. As the hand of the Emperor 
rew strong at the helm, the police 
came bold ; and by 1854, they were 
empowered to disperse the members 
of ? Humanité. 

But there are benefit societies left 
among the Lille operatives, pecu- 
liarly constituted. Some of these are 
said to be more than two centuries 
old. They generally bear the name 
of a saint; and their old statutes 
betray their indebtedness to the 
priests. Some bear still upon their 
charter, words to the following 
eftect :—“ To the greatest fir of 
God,and of the glorious Saint Nicolas.” 
These old societies are apart from the 
mills ; and include all kinds of opera- 
tives. They generally levy a weekly 
twopence or twopence-halfpenny from 
each member. This subscription is 
collected at the members’ houses by 
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an official who is called a valet. He 
has ten per cent. of the subscription ; 
and, generally, two pairs of shoes (or 
one pair, and one mending) for his 
trouble. A workman is allowed to 
belong to one of these independent 
societies only. For his subscription 
he receives two advantages: while 
he is ill he may claim four or five 
shillings a week ; but after a certain 
time the allowance is diminished ; and 
should his illness become chronic, the 
allowance ceases. This appears to be 
a necessary law ; since these societies 
wind up their affairs and dissolve 
every year, on the féte day of St. 
Nicholas. On this high festival the 
balance in the valet’s hands is di- 
vided among the members ; and when 
it has been spent, a new society is 
formed. In the merry month of May, 
every year, the weavers’ patron saint 
is féted for three days. The mills are 
closed, and holiday clothes are donned 
in honour of the féte of the broguelet 
—to use the local patois. Masters 
give men who have not been fined in 
the course of the last twelvemonth, a 
“gratification,” and the dances are 
merry in the villages round about. 

There are mill societies at Lille, 
which are limited to the operatives 
employed in each mill. These socie- 
ties deduct a certain weekly sum from 
operatives’ wages ; and receive all the 
fines that are levied in the mills, They 

rotect their subscribers in sickness. 

t us observe that before 1848 mas- 
ters pocketed the fines they them- 
selves levied. To the Revolution the 
operatives owe the just law of to-day 
which punishes infractors of mill 
rules, but turns the penalties to good 
account. 

The sociable citizens of Lille are 
fond of societies of all kinds. They 
are pleased to band themselves to- 
gether for all purposes. If the govern- 
ment will not permit them to organize 
an economic common kitchen, it has 
left them the right, with the permis- 
sion of their prefect, to sing together ; 
and their singing clubs flourish still. 
Here M. Pierre Dupont is the pre- 
siding spirit : vce Beranger and the 
Marseillaise, banished by the prefect, 
in the cause of public order. Local 
poets doth Lille boast also—-poets who 
can sing in the Flemish patois (when 
the mill is closed), and of incidents of 
life at Lille. Some of these songs are 
printed, and sold in large numbers. 
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There is one, issued by the Crick- 
Mouls(asinging society so-called) that 
recounts the reception of Lille trouba- 
dours by a stingy singing society of 
Troyes. The poet dec'ares that the 
Crick-Mouls were received like dogs ; 
and Troyes was, to speak without ce- 
remony, as lively as a cemetery, and 
its citizens as polite as turnkeys. 
Boisterouslaughter,over evening wine- 
eups, has rewarded, long since, the 
avenger of the Crick-Mouls. Another 
local matter has given rise to a famous 
patois song, ‘ M‘Cave et min Guer- 
nier’—my cellar and my garret. 
This song sings the advantages of the 
cellar over the garret; it being the 
firm conviction of working men at 
Lille, that a room underground is 
more comfortable and even healthier 
thanone two or three stories above the 
road-level. Doctors had been busy, 
however, with these obstinate inhabi- 
tants of Lille cellars—hence the poet’s 
sarcasm. He declared that while he 
was underground his family never re- 
quired the attendance of a médecin; 
and now, driven from his cellar by 
the vexatious interference and domi- 
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Tue projected re-organization of the 
Indian Army is the most important 

litical step during the last month. 
t is superior in future moment to 
the recent aggrandizement of France, 
because a measure by which the Brit- 
ish army will gain numbers, weight, 
and prestige must undoubtedly con- 
duce much to check further peril to 
the peace of Europe. The general 
question as to the expediency of the 
proposed amalgamation of the forces 
of India with the army of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland is, indeed, not to be 
decided on Indian, but on imperial 
rounds. The fusion would, of course, 
eave the question open as to the 
retention of certain numbers of local 
and of indigenous forces, and also as 
to all such other matters as particu- 
larly atfect the security of Hindostan. 
With regard to this essential point, it 
may be borne in mind that whatever 
nation is mistress of the seas may, 
humanly speaking, expect to continue 
empress of a peninsula vulnerable 
along a vast seaboard, much depend- 
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nation of salubrity-mongers, he casts 
a regretful eye upon the dark old 
place. Not that he is much in 
cellar or garret: being a mill-oper- 
ative, he must have company. If he 
vannot drink with his companions, he 
is content to pay a sou a week to the 
cabaret proprietor for the privilege of 
frequenting his establishment, with- 
out being compelled to order refresh- 
ment. He is in the habit of paying 
sous for all kinds of privileges and 
pleasures: for the carnival, for his 
winter dances, he must visit little 
treasurers of societies that get upthese 
amusements. He rejoices in all these 
cheerful institutions. He is a Crick- 
Moul: he belongs to the St. Nicolas 
Benefit Society: he was a centainier 
in ?Humanité of sad memory; he 
is well known in St. Joseph’s Society, 
for his billiards and skittles. He can 
borrow three franes to-morrow, if he 
require them, from any of his clubs. 
It is true that he will pay sixty-five 
per cent. interest; but then the in- 
terest goes to the common fund, of 
which he will have his share at the 
next féte of the broguelet. 


POLITICS. 


ent on commerce, and inhabited by 
discordant and opposed heathen races. 
The policy of keeping India by means 
of British bayonets is now universally 
admitted ; and all steps that will con- 
solidate and strengthen the imperial 
army will render it less liable to be 
contrasted by foreigners, to its disad- 
vantage, with the superior armies of 
the Continent. 

In the recent course of events, we 
note the increase now being given, by 
the exhortations of the press, to the 
current of recruits to the Volunteers, 
as the next procedure of moment. It 
is the military ms evinced by the 
formation of volunteers that enables 
Great Britain to speak with dignity 
to the Continent, and that will allow 
her, whenever necessary, to reply with 
firmness to any menace. The patri- 
otic movement will not produce its 
due weight abroad until the levy shall 
have reached a number more in pro- 
vortion to the forced levies of France. 

Teanwhile, our young volunteers are 
learning discipline, which implies sub- 
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jection to authority and steady devo- 
tion to prescribed duties—virtues all 
the dotlier whenever they are fulfilled 
voluntarily. England is setting an 
example of disinterestedness, self-sa- 
crifice, and genuine self-respect ; for 
while no country can less desire war, 
to be prepared for it is an act of re- 
spect England peculiarly owes to her- 
self. It is hardly to be anticipated 
but that the present movement will 
undergo one of those recoils which 
are as inseparable from mental excite- 
ments as from material explosions ; 
and it is hoped that Government will 
be prepared to fire the national mar- 
tial spirit again and again by such 
stimulants as may be best adapted 
to sustain the general ardour, and to 
keep that sort of men attached to 
the Volunteer Corps whose services 
are indispensable. 

The other evening, at a Paris soirée, 
we were amused by overhearing the 
following observations of an English- 
man, who was impressing a country- 
man with the fact that the dominant 
idea among the French is neither 
politics nor commerce, but war:— 

‘Sir,” said he, “all their thoughts 
are concentrated on the endeavour to 
find out the longest distance at which 
they can killa man!” Certainly, at 
present their allies are not unoccu- 
pied in this interesting aim ; and, it 
seems, it is the success of Armstrong’s 
and Whitworth’s wonderful weapons 
that is exciting French emulation. 
There is no doubt that, should a 
rupture hemg occur, the fight be- 
tween Great Britain and France will 
not be “a handkerchief duel” at close 
quarters, but a game at long bowls, 
in which the larger the object the 
surer the blow. The French Govern- 
ment, ever quick to adopt improve- 
ments in warfare, have already recog- 
nised the inevitable revolution in 
naval operations, and have commenced 
fortifying the Island of Chausey, in 
Jersey Bay, for the purpose of pro- 
viding an impregnable roadstead for 
a fleet of small vessels. The island 
in question lies opposite the new har- 
bour of Granville, and the projected 
haven will be protected by two strong 
batteries on the mainland, and by four 
or more forts on the island, the first 
of which is in course of construction. 
It is calculated that some hundred 

inboats and other vessels of light 
raught will find complete shelter in 
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this land-locked bay, and that they 
can be manned at a few days’ notice, 
under the system of inscription, by 
the hardy maritime population of the 
northern coasts. This new force will 
make a formidable auxiliary to the 
means of offence now existing in 
Cherbourg, and can only be kept in 
check by increasing the defences of 
the Channel Islands. Every one is 
aware of the active preparations now 
proceeding at Alderney, where the 
oe works have, most prudently, 
yeen effected, and where it is esti- 
mated they will afford shelter to fif- 
teen sail of the line, thus forming a 
lunette against Cherbourg. 

After twelve years’ labour, Alderne 
is become the Malta of the Channel. 
But its harbour is very small, how- 
ever impregnable it may be. Hitherto 
all efforts have been concentrated 
here; it is time that attention be 
turned to the formation of a harbour 
at Guernsey, which offers the next 
point of importance in proximity to 
Cherbourg. Beyond the obvious 
value of whatever shall tend to di- 
minish the risk menacing us from the 
French Sebastopol, the strengthening 
of this archipelago is necessitated by 
the likelihood that it will be the 
theatre of any future war. The well- 
known recommendation of the Duke 
of Wellington to provide a good naval 
station at the Channel Islands is now 
much enforced by the change in 
maritime tactics to which we have 
adverted. In fact, ifthe French carry 
out their present scheme of fortifying 
Chausey and forming a light flotilla, 
the defences of our islands, great and 
small, will become a more imperative 
object of study. The rich and beauti- 
ful Jersey is much coveted by our 
neighbours. Some years back a large 
harbour was commenced on the east 
side, in St. Katherine’s bay ; one of 
the two piers or breakwaters is, how- 
ever, all that is completed, but, being 
unprotected, would suit the French 
admirably for landing their artillery. 

The little map, entitled “ L’ Europe 
de 1760 & 1860,” lately published in 
Paris, is remarkable on account of the 
fact that the geographer is Sagansan, 
who was employed by the Emperor to 
make maps for the Italian campaign. 
Its notable feature is the copy it con- 
tains of a “Carte d’usurpation sur la 
France, préméditée et editée & Berlin, 
avant la bataille de Solferino, 1859.” 
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This sons deemed usurpatory, was 
published without any official cha- 
racter ; but indicated, as torn from 
Germany, the provinces of Alsatia, 
Lorraine, and Flanders, with the 
manifest view of suggesting the re- 
covery, from France, of the towns 
and territories of Strasbourg, Mul- 
hause, Nancy, Colmar, Lille, Arras, 
Douay, St. Omer, Valenciennes, Cam- 
brie, Plombiéres, and Dunkirk. The 
northern and most valuable portion 
of this region formed, with Belgium, 
thefamous “Low Countries” of the 
Austrian empire, while part of the 
southern district, Lorraine, was the 
ancient seat of the ducal house whence 
the Austrian Emperors descend. This 
latter territory, with Alsatia, is 
peopled by a race almost exclusively 
German. Its boundary on France 
proper is naturally and distinctly de- 
fined by a barrier which, anciently, 
was less enfranchisable for commix- 
ture of races than even the rapid 
Rhine itself, namely, the fine range 
of hills called the Vosges, whose 
wooded and barren tracts once formed 
the desert line between Gaul and 
Teuton. The names of the principal 
towns, Wissembourg, Schelestadt, 
Sarrebourg, &c., as well as the lan- 
guage of the land, attest that the pro- 
perty of this old cradle of the Austrian 
dynasty is vested in the Teutonic 
race. It seems that France, jealous 
of any demonstration of the fact that 
she has usurped this district and the 
more important frontier of the Low 
Countries, now attempts to justify 
her recent usurpation of Savoy and 
Nice, on the plea that her tenure of 
the former territories was menaced by 
that Berlin demonstration. . Perhaps 
she may propose to carry the plea 
further, and, grounding her argument 
on the insecurity of these disputed 
territories, proceed to demand the 
provinces of the Rhine. It is said 
that an intrigue is already on foot for 
their annexation. But the modern 
Franks, foes to freedom, and unworthy 
of their national name, vainly claim 
this noble river by either ancient or 
modern titles, being warned off fur- 
ther approach to its banks by the 
Teutonic song, which proclaims, in 
enthusiastic words :— 


“ They shall not have it, 
The free, German Rhine.” 


The Bonaparte lust of aggrandize- 
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ment has, at length, unfortunately 
manifested itself; and L’ Hmpire can 
never be la paix so long asthe French 
olive tree bears fruit as hollow and 
obnoxious as does her tree of liberty. 
Let us try and ravel out the threads 
of events which give the clue to the 
recent annexation. 

It is now a matter of history that 
the agreement made at Plombiéres 
between France and Sardinia, prior to 
hostilities against Austria, stipulated 
for freeing Italy “from the Alps to 
the Adriatic,” provided for the acqui- 
sition by Sardinia of the whole valley 
of the Po, embracing the Lombardo- 
Venetian Kingdom, the Two Duchies, 
and the Legations, in order to construct 
a north Italian kingdom, of at least 
twelve millions of souls. In case this 
aggrandizement should be effected, 
Savoy and Nice were to be ceded to 
France; and it was further agreed 
that a central state might be built up 
in Tuscany, and the Cis-Apennine 
part of the Papal territory, in favour 
of Prince Napoleon Jerome. These 
provisions were, necessarily, depend- 
ent on the result of then coming 
events. As the war proceeded, the 
strong national unionist tendency of 
the central Italians developed itself ; 
and it was on the appearance of the 
ambitious prince in the French camp, 
after the battle of Solferino, with the 
news that the expedition to Tuscany 
had failed, that the Emperor, thus 
foiled in securing a kingdom in Italy 
for his relative, hastily patched up 
the peace of Villafranca, Deominian 
that, if the Bonapartes were not to 
have their share of the bargain, nei- 
ther should Victor Emmanuel. The 
new compact, however, was destined 
to yield to the better part of the old 
one. English diplomacy favoured the 
present union of the northern Italians 
to the exclusion of the French prince’s 
claim ; but, directly it was evident 
that the King of Sardinia was to ob- 
tain his stipulated complement of 
twelve millions of subjects, France 
demanded the rechiionable portion of 
her share agreeably with the Plom- 
bitres bond, and has thus obtained 
her recent annexations. “ Plon-plon,” 
as the unpopular prince is usually 
called, has not yet risen to majesty. 
His soubriquet, by-the-by, quite merits 
the explanation that it does not derive 
from plomb, lead, as some suppose, or 
from any affinity of his head to this 
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dull metal, but from his marked dis- 
like to bullets, an antipathy shown 
so often in the Crimea, where he ac- 

uired the habit of ducking whenever 
the whistle of a ball was heard, as 
to have led the soldiery to liken him 
to a dab-chick, called plonplon from 
its practice of diving, just as a water- 
fowl] is called plongeon, a diver, or 
as we call it, a duck. 

To return to a major explanation, 
as to the understanding that the ultra- 
Alpine territory of Piedmont should 
be transferred to the French Crown ; 
it plainly depended on the result of 
the war. The proceedings of the two 
contracting powers have, as regards 
the annexation, been in principle con- 
sistent. Aggrandizement was the ob- 
ject of both; and this lust on the 
part of France is destructive of confi- 
dence in the continuance of peace. 
Materially, there has been no great 
gain, while morally, there is incalcul- 
able and irrecoverable loss. Louis 
Napoleon has increased his territory 
at the expense of his character and 
credit. Not only does the principle 
of spoliation arouse general indigna- 
tion, but the manner in which it has 
been pretended it would be carried 
out, the new mode of universal suf- 
frage, must long continue to excite 
the most serious apprehensions. We 
say pretended, for, obviously, it was 
an after-thought of the Emperor to 
propose to apply the manner by which 
annexations have been made to Pied- 
mont to the case of Nice and Savoy. 
He was sure of his share without 
making any appeal to popular wishes ; 
but he could not resist making the 
menace of saying: “See what the 
doctrine of popular choice, used 
against my ambition in Italy, may do 
for me!’ The French restless spirit 
of aggression, once aroused, will not 

soon sated. L’appetit vient en 
mangeant. Just now, the carte du 
jour is, Savoy for breakfast, the Rhine 
provinces for luncheon, Belgium for 
dinner, and Turkey, or a slice of it, 
for supper. 

If, as may well be believed, the 
map in question has received instiga- 
tion, or at least, approbation from the 
Tuileries, its political significance as 
to the future deserves study. Pro- 
fessing to be a figured and chrono- 
logic chart of the territorial acquisi- 
tions and changes made by the five 
Great Powers during the last hundred 
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years, it lays principal stress on the 
colonial losses of France, and corres- 
ponding gains of Great Britain. Its 
effect must be to exasperate the hit- 
terness with which every Frenchman 
recognises the fact that, while a cen- 
tury ago, his country was the fore- 
most colonial power, she has been 
stripped of almost all her transmarine 
possessions by England. The result 
of this revolution is, in our view, re- 
plete with danger to the peace of both 
countries, for, in default of colonies 
as an outlet for turbulent and adven- 
turous spirits, our vivacious neigh- 
bours are compelled to be warlike; 
having no other safety-valve, no other 
means of providing for redundancy of 
population. Ifa new Captain Cook 
could find another uninhabited con- 
tinent somewhere in the southern 
hemisphere, the discovery would be 
an immense boon to the two great 
allied nations ; for though the French 
do not grow so fast as we, nor re- 
quire, like the American sea-serpent 
“to be measured for a new ocean,’ 
they cannot be expected to confine 
their superabundant energies to peo- 
pling the deserts of Algeria. We 
nave beaten them out of Canada and 
the West and the East Indies, and 
have planted our exclusive flag on 
almost every island on the habitable 
globe, ranging from the insular con- 
tinent of Australia to New Zealand, 
the Mauritius, Hong-Kong, and Perim. 
In short, the empire of the British 
Islands is become emphatically that 
of almost all the islands of the world, 
and has left Za Belle France so com- 
pletely in the lurch, that she has been 
able to acquire no more of these com- 
modities than Otaheite and the Mar- 
= those petty spots in the Paci- 
c Ocean she now pacifically contests 
possession of with their mild indi- 
ones, Yet, even thence she might 
erive a significant political lesson. 
It appears that one of the instruc- 
tions to French soldiers and colonists 
among those dusky but meek island- 
ers is, to avoid quarrels with the na- 
tive neighbours, by refraining from 
stealing their pigs and wives. Ac- 
counts of the variance caused by such 
domestic razzias had reached Paris, 
and though it is urged that carrying 
off the latter is quite venial in com- 
parison with seduction of the former, 
since these cry out much the loudest, 
the home authorities have classed the 
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two offences in the same category of 
conduct which should be abstained 
from. Plumer la poule sans la faire 
crier has always been a desideratum 
with tax-gatherers, and, of late, the 
Emperor of France has found out how 
to obtain an annexation of territory 
without much outcry on the part of 
the inhabitants. But it remains to 
be proved whether the native dynasts, 
his neighbours, will permit any fur- 
ther absorptions. The pregnant map 
under consideration low that its 
mission is to reply to the “ bitter and 
unjust accusations brought by fo- 
reigners against the pretended ambi- 
tion of France.” In proof, it shows 
that the accused country is (before 
the recent acquisitions) exactly of the 
same dimensions that she was a cen- 
tury back, while England has ac- 

uired, in Europe, the islands of 

alta, Heligoland, and Ionia. Turn- 
ing to the aggrandizements effected by 
the other great powers, the geogra- 
pher remarks, enforcing his observa- 
tions by the swbjecta oculis of plans 
elaborately traced, figured. com co- 


loured, that Austria, though she has 
lost her ancient hold on the Low 
Countries, and recently on Lombardy, 


has extended her dominion far more 
largely in other directions, by vast 
gains on her eastern frontier. Prus- 
sia has also spread her sway, even to 
obtaining those provinces on the 
Rhine which are believed to form the 
present special object of French covet- 
ousness. As for Russia, observes the 
map-maker, she has not merely ef- 
fected, in Asia, such conquests and 
sparen tnomente that it suttices to say 
she actually touches on the gates of 
Pekin, but her encroachments in Eu- 
rope have proceeded so enormously 
as that they are arrested only on the 
north by the frozen mountains of 
Scandinavia, and on the south by the 
factitious support given to the totter- 
ing fabric of the Mahomedan dynasty. 

he question of dismembering the 
Turkish dynasty has lately been ven- 
tilated by a brochure, entitled un 
Mot sur (Orient, and a statement 
has appeared in the journals that 
Rothschild, of Paris, avows that 
overtures have been made and lis- 
tened to, for a coalition between 
France, Russia, and Austria, for par- 
tition of the Ottoman Empire. The 
firm refusal of the Sublime Porte to 
permit a canal to be cut at Suez has 
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probably given new occasion to the 
idea of cutting the knot of both dif- 
ficulties at a single blow. Others say 
that the French tiger, having tasted 
human blood, and having begun to 
divide the spoils of war, will not be 
easily satiated. According to the 
programme of dismemberment, most 
favourably viewed, all Mussulmen 
are to be banished into Asia Minor ; 
Constantinople and the Dardan- 
elles are to be given up to the 
King of Greece, who represents a 
nautical, but not powerful people ; 
while France, Austria, and Russia 
are to obtain certain portions, and 
the complicity of England is to be 
secured by the offer of Candia. The 
brochure takes another view. Giving 
full consideration to the predominance 
of the Greek element in the popula- 
tion, it is demonstrated that no power 
can expect to hold the country on 
terms implying that it is a conquered 
one, in the teeth of a native race eager 
for independence. Drawing an ex- 
aiuple from the Ionian [slands, the 
author observes that, though their 
government is almost national, Eng- 
land governs them prudently and 
generously, and preserves them from 
the Ottoman yoke, she is nevertheless 
hardly popular, because her protect- 
ing power wears the appearance of 
domination. Russia is declared to 
possess the soundest claims, on ac- 
count of her identity of dogma with 
the general religion, to share most 
largely in the proposed partition. 
Some stress is laid on the fear felt, 
lest ‘“‘ Angleterre, ce voisin de tout le 
monde,” should seize the occasion for 
new encroachments. In summary, 
the recommendation propounded is, 
that the five powers should combine, 
not to dismember, but to construct— 
not to banish the Mahommedan, but 
to put him in his proper place, be- 
neath the Christian—not to enhance 
the power of any or of all of them- 
selves, but to form a new and Chris- 
tian state, with Constantinople for 
its capital, bearing the Cross triumph- 
ant over the waning Crescent. 
Reverting to the new French map 
above quoted, showing the recent dis- 
turbance of the balance of power by 
Russia, it points to the day as not 
long distant when the Muscovite shall 
displace the Mongol in China. That 
huge wall, to which the barrier raised 
by Antoninus against the Scots and 
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Picts is a toy in comparison, has been 
long overleaped, and little is left to 
oppose the further inroad of Russian 
arms, than mandarin diplomacy, 
which depends on exclusion and on 
the monopoly of a traditional politi- 
eal dialect, unknown to the vulgar, 
and serving as the oflicial caste in- 
strument for sustaining all the mysti- 
fication of Celestial routine. 

The time is manifestly now come 
when it is incumbent on British and 
French forces to sustain the weak 
and unwieldy system of Chinese go- 
vernment in opposition to encroach- 
ments that would, if permitted, make 
but a single meal of the Mongolian as 
well as of the Turkish empire. What 
that government cannot accomplish 
both in their own defence and towards 
fulfilment of their recent treaty with 
us, it has become our political duty to 
do for them. Any severe warlike 
measure against that childish govern- 
ment of children, and certainly against 
the mass of infants, is surely to be 
deprecated. To take Pekin would be 
to emulate their own swine-herd, 
Hoti, who burned his house to dress 
asucking-pig. As Lord Elgin truly 
observed, “pressure on individuals 
never yet brought war to a close ;” 
but of all governments, the Celestial 
is the least impressionable. Our ob- 
jects are, to avoid hostilities, yet to 
compel the enemy to carry out, con- 
tinuously, the treaty they concluded 
with us. As it is tolerably certain 
they will cease to do so directly our 
force is withdrawn, we shall sooner 
or later have to maintain a regular 
force at their five outports, that shall 
not only keep their government to 
their duty to us, but shall effectually 
break through the existing monopoly 
of our own merchants resident there, 
by opening the internal trade to fresh 
men and more capital. If we refrain 
from either destroying or occupying 
the obnoxious river forts, we must be 
prepared to check both them and the 
mandarin junks whenever attempts 
may be made to levy illegal customs, 
or to hinder that access which shall 
make Chinese commerce free and 
general. 

In the verse of Cowper— 


* The band of commerce was designed 
To associate all the branches of mankind ; 
And, if a bounteous plenty be the robe, 
Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 
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Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
God opens fruitful nature’s various scenes ; 
Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use.” 


Mr. Fortune’sinteresting work,‘ The 
Tea Districts of China,” shows that 
tea sells on the spot where it is grown 
and prepared for sale, at about three 
pence a pound. Now, as the article, 
even of inferior quality, is sold, at its 
destination, at about ten-fold that 

rice, What becomes of the difference ? 

he drawbacks are, the revenue levied 
by the native government, which, 
hitherto, was obtained by a mere land 
tax; but now by a local excise, of 
double the original selling value ; and 
the commodity is further increased at 
the export town at about the same 
figure, raising the cost to our mer- 
chants there to about ninepence a 
yound. In fact, the mandarins have 
ately found out that they can raisea 
handsome revenue at the expense of 
every British lover of the liquid that 
cheers but inebriates not. Lord El- 
gin’s treaty, however, provides that 
only a single and certain customs’ duty 
shall be levied, and further, secures the 
not less valuable privilege of freeaccess 
to the inland marts. Our imports, 
such as woollens and cottons, will 
be much advantaged by power to 
deliver them near the places of de- 
mand. In fact, liberty to use the 
Chinese rivers for commercial pur- 
poses is the desideratum. The im- 
pediments to free intercourse are 
rather the mandarin and the merean- 
tile monopolist than the puny barrier 
and petty fort set up to oppose our 
progress. In China, as in Europe, 
custom-houses and monopolies are the 
real enemies to contend against. How- 
ever, as the Celestials say, “rubs 
make men and gems bright,” so the 
recent rubber on the Peiho, in which 
we lost the game, may serve to brighten 
our view of what our part in China 
ought to be. The other day, the mur- 
der of a Russian sailor in one of the 
Japanese islands, drew, at a moment’s 
notice, twelve Russian men-of-war to 
the spot to resent the outrage, show- 
ing how strong the Lords of Siberia 
have taken care to make themselves 
in those Eastern seas. But if our 
pseudo peace party is to be listened 
to, the policy of London is to be 
frozen into isolation, while that of 
St. Petersburg is sunning and expand- 
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ing itself under the walls of Pekin 
and Constantinople. Do they not see 
that “Perish Savoy,” and “Perish 
Turkey,” will be but precedents for 
« date est Carthago.” How shall 
the notion of a system of isolation be 
maintained by the government of a 
people that is “the neighbour of all 
the world,” and, moreover, a near 
neighbour of the most restless nation 
in the world. 

A word as to the recent large pur- 
chases of spun cotton yarn at Rouen 
for manufacture in England, which 
have been pointed to by our free- 
traders as a triumphant evidence 
that protection has not benefited 
the French manufacturers. Now, 
without impugning the value of with- 
drawal of protection, we must say 
we conceive it is not protection that 
has enfeebled the industrial estab- 
lishments among our allies so much 
as their law of partition of property 
equally among heirs, which causes 
continual subdivisions of capital, 
and thus prevents its accumulation 
and transmission in single hands. 
In effect, that law prohibits either 
an hereditary firm or an hereditary 
estate ; and thus, les grandes explov- 
tations, whether in manufacture, or 
in commerce, or in agriculture, are 
rendered comparatively far more dif- 
ficult than under the English law of 
liberty. Let us estimate the effect of 
these difficulties on the mind of the 
French nation at its true value, for 
although they are self-created, their 
results will, in our opinion, conduce 
more to the disturbance of peace be- 
tween unprospering Frenchmen and 
the people they envy than their sow- 
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venirs of Waterloo and St. Helena. 
What is this lately indulged-in love 
of annexation but the characteristic, 
on a large scale, of that greed for 
land which leads each petit proprie- 
taire to devote all his capacities to 
adding nee to his petty 
possession ins’ of applyin ng 7 
self to its improvement. Now, if 
that nation, not content to occupy 
itself with domestic ameliorations, 
should revive the old schemes of ag- 
grandizement, and, in its restless- 
ness, make continual sacrifices to the 
Moloch of military ambition, how 
can its neighbours serve it best? 
They cannot endow it with a colony, 
for want of which war serves it in- 
stead. But can they not contrive so 
that it must centre its thoughts u 
its internal business, and thus lead to 
the development of those liberties, 
without which it is a plague spot in 
the world? “Les Grenouilles qui 
demandent la Liberté’ is the title of a 
pamphlet just published, but its idea 
:. so sedulously mystified that we 
extract atihien save the notion that 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is regarded 
by the author as “ King Stork.” Do- 
mestic liberty has been knocking at 
the door of the Tuileries for a a 
time; and should her tapage as- 
semble a crowd, war with Perfide 
Albion will be the last resort. But 
if Great Britain would act as her 
own and France’s friend, a combina- 
tion with other great states will 
edily throw the French back into 
their own concerns, and either abdi- 
cation or rational reforms would be 
the result. 
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